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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



As the following reproduction, in English, of M. Gabneau's 
"Histoire du Canada," is a moderately /rec, rather than a slavishly 
literal translation of that work, a few prefatory remarks are by him 
considered to be necessary for the information of his readers, 
more especially those who are not acquainted with the original. 

Ab regards the text, the tenor of the author's narrative has 
been scrupulously observed, although, in a number of places, some 
of his sentences have been abridged, in order to bring the volumes 
within a reasonable compass, no less than to make room for illustra- 
tive matter; which latter is, for the most part, appended in 
supplementary foot notes, or in additions to the author's own 
notes. In both these cases, an initial B. superadded, plainly shows 
the amount of material for which the translating editor alone is 
responsible. 

It is to be observed also, that a few passages have been inter- 
calated even with the author's textual matter ; but in nearly all 
such instances, bracket marks [ ] define, typographically, the 
limits of sentences for which the editor needs to claim indul- 
gence. 

Readers acquainted with M. Garneau's Histoire^ and who may 
happen to compare the present translation of it, page by page, 
with the original, will discern at sight, the several retrenchments of 
its exuberances which have been ventured upon, as above indicated, 
in a good many pages ; not only so, but in a few chapters some 
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substitutionary matter, of a more exact, or more complete, or more 
succinct character, occupying the place of M. Garneau's. It will 
be for him and for his friends to judge whether the work has, upon 
the whole, gained or lost by the changes thus made ; which are, 
after all, chiefly modifications rather than supercessions of the 
transmuted material. In very many instances, faulty figures have 
been corrected, wanting dates supplied, and vague indications 
elucidated, while translating. French-Canadian critics will please 
to remember — the editor would hint — that the present work had 
to be shaped, to some extent, to meet the reasonable expecta- 
tions (but not to flatter the prejudices) of Anglo-Canadian readers; 
for whose special benefit the abridgments made and the illustrations 
appended are intended. Had the translator not taken some friendly 
freedoms with the text of his author, verbally speaking, the vol- 
umes would not be so " readable," for such, as the editor hopes 
those who peruse will find them. 

The editor earnestly appeals to his brethren of the Canadian 
Press, in hopes of a favourable estimation of the worth of the 
pains taken in the present case : this much, at least, he can safely 
say, that his labours have been conscientious in their nature at 
least, if necessarily of a subordinate character. 

ANDREW BELL. 

Hontreal, Tth July, 1860. 






AUTHOE'S PEEFAOE 



TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



We present to the public a third edition of the History of 
Canada, from its discovery till the Union year, 1840. — ^When 
we began the work, we did not possess the official correspondence 
of the French Gk)vernors with the Home Government, commenc- 
ing with the foundation of Quebec, and ending at the Conquest. 
On the other hand, the accredited documents we had regarding 
the after times of British domination, threw little light upon our 
history. 

Since the time above adverted to, several compilations of his- 
torical pieces have been formed. We may adduce here, the Al- 
bany Collection, which the Legislature of New York has had trans- 
lated and printed, under the care of Mr. O'Callaghan, author of 
an excellent history of the New Netherlands ; also the repertory 
of Canadian documents in the library of the Provincial Legisla- 
ture ; likewise the official pieces given in the last two volumes of 
Mr. Christie's History of (British) Canada ; finally, the collec- 
tion of documents, regarding Canada, brought from Paris, or 
found among the archives of the Province, by M. Tabb^ Ferland, 
of the archdiocese of Quebec. 

These precious acquisitions have enabled us to rectify sundry 
particulars not stated with sufficient exactness in either of our 
two preceding editions, and empowered us to speak with more 
certainty regarding several facts ; besides adding many curious 
details not hitherto kn6wn. To put the public in possession of 
ameliorations necessary to make our work less imperfect, we have 
not hesitated to incur the cost attendant on issuing this third and 
improved edition. 

There are few countries in America concerning which so much 
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haa been written as Canada, and yet there are few so deficient as 
we are in histories : for we are not to accept for such, several pro- 
ductions which take that name, which are merely memorials, or 
narratives of travellers and voyagers ; such as VAmirique Sept&v- 
trionale of La Potherie. 

During a long period, there appeared in France a host of 
printed productions, into which were carefully gathered all that 
was passing in Canada, then the arena of a sanguinary struggle 
between civilisation and barbarism. These had, for the most part, 
small literary merit ; but they contain a mass of remarkable and 
interesting materials, which caused them to be read in Europe 
with avidity. By degrees, however, as Canadian peculiarities 
became known, the interest excited by their novelty greatly abated, 
and the Province had ceased to attract much public attention in 
France, till it was invaded and passed under the yoke of am alien 
power. This chang6 otice effected, French writers who collected 
materials for our annals became more rare than ever. 

Among authors anterior to the Conquest, the most conspiouous^ 
is the famous Jesuit Charlevoix. The extensive plan of his book. 
La Nbuvelle France, the exactness of the facts he minutely reports, 
added te his simple and natural style, long ensured for him a higii 
place in public estimation ; and he is, even yet, considered the bes* 
early historian of our country. If he listens too much to inspir- 
ations of a pious credulity, if his likings and dislikings oeeasionalliy 
lead him, in all honesty, into mis-estimations ; yet upon the whote 
all the learned admit, that he discourses of men and things- willi 
right judgment and sound discretion ; that he appreciates events 
with wisdom and impartiality : while his relations with the Court 
of France procured him access to peculiar sources of authentic 
information. Under his pen our history, thitherto an imperfect 
sketch, took the proportions of a complete work. That he fell 
into some errors regarding Cartier's voyages and explorations, and 
a few other matters appertaining to our early annals, is not to be 
wondered at, considering that means for testing the exactnesa df 
what he wrote respecting those times were few and widely scattered. 
The precious materials he did possess must have been brought 
together with great care and cost ; for it was not then as now, 
that (Jovernments and L^islatures consider it a p»t of their 



duty to.&nnpiiblic coUeotion3,.or ta aid the efforts of indmdnalsto^ 
formiBueh. We ma; cite, asi an exaox^ple, whii^ has been do^e in 
thi&reg^d bj the British GovenuBient qfoiu: day, for iUustr^tiBf 
the history of its American possessions. * 

Still the history of Chadieyoix comprises only the first moiety 
of the yearsi which haveelapaedfrom the foundation of Qnebeo till 
our own t^ne. Neith^ does the aim or ni^ure of his work apr 
]dy to present circumstances,, or. harmonize^ in its spirit, with qitrt 
present political, state. Written chiefly in aa ecclesiastical viewv 
it contains many digresi^ons firom the. highway of history, to the 
sidcrpath of missionary enterprises and experiences,: which have 
long lost^ their interest,, for a n^ajority of readers at least. An4 
again, the. author, viewing thin^ chiefly fipm a Ip'rench stand* 
point, ent^s into details which,, perhaps necessary &r the elucidi^ 
tioa of his s^bjeat to European readers^ were and are superfluonsi 
to. Canadians. Lastly,, throx^h l&pse of time, much of his g€ai#- 
ral materials have ceased to repay perusal anywhere. 

The planwe had to choose necessarily occupied much of our. 
attention, because the scenes of our historic action were man^E 
and lay widely apart, taking Quebec, for the middle ground; Now, 
alihou^ the present work is,, in name, a: history of Canada only,; 
it includes the annalaof ail: the French Colonies on the continent 
of America^ from their origin till the treaty, of 1763. The unify 
of the yiceroyaJty. of Kew France, and the relations maintained 
between its several territories, forbade our Ixeating the sub- 
ject otherwise than, aa a whole. Nevertheless, we do not alwajys 
causa Ihe. events passing in; others of France's American Provinces 
to run in, pairs along with ihose reported, in order of time, as 
proceeding in Canada, itself ;, for that w<)uld have been to raise a 
sense of conftmedness, rather, than due order, in the reader's mind^ 
through frequent temporary transitions^ which it is ever fatiguing 
to. follow. We therefore: report, in separate chapters or sectionst, 
the events which passed synchronically in each dependent colony, 
wherever that is useful for clearness' sake; yet still keying up a 
virtual unity in the collective composition. 

Among the subjects treated apart will be found, — notices of ^e 
aborigines ; accounts of the governmental institutions, civil and 
ecclesiastical, established at dlSerent times in the viceroyally ; a 
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rdation of discoveries and explorations, early and late, &c. By 
this arrangement, a Canadian reader can skip, at will, such chap- 
ters of the work as may not interest him ; say, for instance, the 
notices it contains of Louisiana. 

While treating of the memorable epoch when constitutional 
government was established in this country, the mind naturally 
reverts to the earlier time of the Magna Charta, that first basis 
upon which British franchises were founded, and which have 
descended to us ; and we are especially interested in remembering, 
that to barons of Norman race did our second mother country owe 
its earliest free institutions ; to the operation of which she chiefly 
owes her present power and glory. f From the moment that Ca- 
nada was endowed with a representative constitution, our annals 
have borne a double interest. No sooner did it begin to operate, 
than the feelings, tendencies, and peculiar genius of our people 
took an immediate expansion ; political struggles, and the rival- 
ries of race fdrthwith commenced ; the executive and the peo- 
ple's deputies, in earnest contention as to the limits of their powers 
and rights, or for privileges always disputed : there was, wd say, 
everything attractive in the animating spectacle of those bloodless 
jousts of human reason in action, which had for their object the 
amelioration of a country and the well-being of its people. But 
in proportion to the importance of this part of our task, will be 
the difficulty we shall have in treating it properly. 

f The destiny of Canada is dependent on the cause which we 
vindicate in this work ; namely, the conservation of our religion, 
our language, and our laws. By holding to the creed and main- 
taining the nationality of our forefathers, we perhaps are opponents 
of British policy, which has placed the two Canadas under one 
government, in view of causing the disappearance of those three 
great features of Canadian existence ; and it even may be, that in 
taking our stand upon the old ways, we incur the censure of such 

* All the Barons who obliged John Lackland, King of England, to 
sign the great Charter, whether subscribed literally or in latinized form, 
have the appearance of being French names. Thibrby : HUtovre de la 
Conquite de VJngleterre par les Normands, 

t The three paragraphs after the above mark are additions, by the 
author, to the Preface, as it stood at first. — B, 
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of onr compatriots as wish to fall in with British views on this 
matter. In any case, we can conscientiously declare, that in 
whatever we have related, with or without comment, we have been 
actuated by no feelings of party hostility. We have only obeyed 
the impulses of our heart, by favouring a cause founded on all that 
is (or should be) sacred in the eyes of Christians and patriots. 

We are quite alive to the consequences which may result from 
our firm attachment to repudiated sympathies. We know that in 
reproving the decrees of an all-potent metropolitan state, we may 
be denounced on one hand, as propagators of pernicious opinions ; 
and on the other, regarded as the purblind votaries of a separate 
nationality, which had best become extinct. Not discouraged by 
such repudiations as the latter, we are consoled by the conviction 
that we play an honourable part ; and although our Province 
should never attain that prosperity, or make that progress in ma- 
terial civilisation, which some parties think would result from an 
amalgamation of races, they must still respect the motives which 
impel us to pursue the even tenor of our way. There remains 
this consideration too, that if Canada's future be menaced, who 
knows what its birth-time may bring forth ? Islamism assured 
itself that the cause of Greece was lost for ever, yet Byron sang 
the Maid of Athens and the Bride of Ahydos,^ The free breath 
of ancient Greece now stirs the folds of the Acropolitan standard, 
" A great people," says Thierry, " are not so speedily subjugated, 
as the official acts of those who govern it by force would have 
the world believe. The late resurrection of the Greek nation 
proves, that those deceive themselves strangely who accept the 
histories of kings, or even of conquering populations, for the final 
annals of the territory wherein they are dominant." And a Rsuoe of 
smaller account than that named in the foregoing passage cited 
from the work already referred to, may survive long in its fallen 
estate. 

Add to all, that there are, for certain races, propitious times, 
when Providence seems to come in aid to exalt them from de- 
pression and animate their minds with a fitful renewal of their 

* This illustrative allusion seems rather odd : how applicable it may 
be, we cannot divine. — B. 
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hopos. The people of the United States have already, more than 
OBoe, by their resisting attitude, prevented the uplifted hand of 
oppression from falling on the (French) Canadians. The flag of 
the neighbouring republic possesses this advantage, that when 
waved abroad, it scares violence firom its prey, and paralyses the 
arm wliioh would be exerted in effacing the name of a people firom 
the roll of recognised nations. 



PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE; 



History has become, dating from a half century back^ a. rigo- 
rously analyliic science. Not only the fects narrated, but their 
causes also, have now to be indicated mth precision and discerur 
ment, in order that the former may be judged by the latter. A 
severe criticism will throw aside all that bears not the impressr cf 
truth. That which presents itself without critical acceptance, 
and without having been discussed and approved before the tri- 
bunal of sound judgment, is treated as being of &bulous nature, 
and diffluissed into the region of figments. In this perfect day of 
close scrutiny and applied common sense, disappear marvels, pro* 
digies, and dl those phantasmagoria in presence of which na- 
tions in a state of mental childhood are stricken with a secret fear 
or are rapt in puerile admiration ; such phantasmagoria, we would 
observe, as of old animated the sombre forests of Canada in the 
brooding fiincy of their first inhabitants, those warlike and bar- 
barous tribes, of which the remnants now remaining are so few. 

The historical revolution adverted to above, in the mode of 
appreciating events, is incontestably due to the progress of mind 
and to the increase of political liberty, and is in itself the greatest 
proof that could be adduced of the gradual perfiecting of social 
institutions. The clouds of mystery which enveloped the early 
annals of Greece and Rome,* have now lost their awe-inspiring, 
aspects ; keenly scrutinising eyes have pierced the veil that hid 
them from ordinary inspection ; and if we closely scan the true 
origin of those nations, the clouds of historical marvel disperse,, 
even as light morning vapours are scattered by the rays of the 

* The historians of this continent have not had to overcome the diffi* 
culties which long entbarrassed those of Europe, in respect of the origin 
of races. They can, without difficulty, indicate the point of departure 
of the waves of emigration from the Old World, and follow their tracev 
onward, even into the obscurest valley of America. 
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sun. It is a notable fact too, that while to mythological heroes 
and early kings a celestial origin was assigned ; while the adulation 
of the adorers of personal might and rude regality enveloped their 
origin with portents and prodigy, nothing super- or infra-human 
preceded or attended the existence of the dominated commonalty ; 
the prosaic life of the masses held " the even tenor of its way," in 
the memorials regarding them even in the earliest annals of 
pseudo-history. 

No farther back than three centuries ago, superstitious igno- 
rance everywhere dimmed and paralysed popular intelligence. 
Three quarters of the habitable globe were unknown to the ma- 
jority ; who were equally ignorant of most of those unusual phe" 
nomena of nature which raised admiration or called up fear ; 
the sciences were wrapped in .mystery by their professors, an 
alchemist passed for a diviner or a wizard, and often finished by 
becoming the dupe of his own deceptions, and believed that he 
did or could hold converse with the spiritual world. 

The invention of Printing, and the discovery of the New 
World, at length began to make an impression on the thick men- 
tal darkness of the Middle Ages. And when Columbus suddenly 
rendered America to astounded Europe, ubveiling, as by a magic 
touch, so great a domain of the thitherto Unknown, he dealt a 
brain-blow, by that very disclosure, to the sway of ignorance and 
superstition. 

Freedom of mind also, though all but lost during prevalent 
barbarism, was not quite extinct in some high places, and power- 
ftdly contributed to the new movement of the human faculties. 
In fact, we may say, that liberty first inspired that movement, 
and afterwards sustained it with an ever-growing potency. 

From this time, the people began to appear in history. Hither- 
to they who ought to have occupied the fore-ground, were thrown 
into the remote distance of the word-pictures which passed for 
histories of the nations ; the canvas being taken up with the gigantic 
and lowering shadowy outlines depicted of their masters. All the 
figures discernible are those of absolute chiefs, holding in one 
hand a sword, in the other a diploma of their pretended divinity : 
the rest of mankind, passive plebeians, an inert and suffering mass 
of living, breathing humanity, has no recognised . condition of 
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existence apart from that of obedience. [In a word, the " court- 
and-battle historians "* made small accountx)r none of the people 
during a long series of ages.] But in proportion as the bulk of 
mankind resume manhood's rights, the current of history begins 
to change, yet slowly : that science, even when modified, long 
seemed subjected to the. influence of prejudices and errors, surely 
destined to pass away ; it is only in our own times that national 
annalists have become faithful to their true mission. Have their 
works thereby lost their interest or ceased to attract ? We trow 
not. What more sublime spectacle is there, than that of a 
thinking people in action ! We note their wants, we are pained 
with their sufferings, we mark and judge of their aspirations ; we 
joy in their joys, we participate by sympathy in their sorrows. The 
great ocean of enfranchised humanity, when stirred to its depths 
by gieat thoughts, whether of love or hate, manifests a power ca- 
pable of producing far greater effects than all the wondrous mate- 
rial works erected by the submissive hordes of Egypt or Asia. 
But it needed four revolutions, that of Batavia, those of Great 
Britain, and that again of the United States, pbefore the Lion of 
the Tribe of the People could be firmly set up on his pedestal]. 

The epoch of national revolts, so famous in European annals, 
is that wherein appeared the first essays of American historians 
of any repute. It is no wonder if America, inhabited as it is but 
by one class of men only, namely " the people " — using the term 
in the ignoble sense given to it by the privil^ed orders, or the 
" swinish multitude" (la canaille) as Napoleon phrased it, — should 
adopt in their entirety the principles of the Modern School of 
history, which regards the Nation as the source of all lawful 
power. 

The first individuals who set themselves to exorcise the phan- 
toms which guarded the sanctuary of absolute monarchy against 
the assaults of the '^sacrilegious" masses, were an Italian and a 
Swiss, two men who, consequently, were born in the freest coun- 
tries of Europe in their day. Lawrence Valla gave the signal of 

• A quaint but expressive compound epithet, borrowed, by the author, 
from Alexis de Monteil, author of " VHistoire des Frangais des divers 
Etats ;" a work of prodigious but thankless research. — B, 
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ielf-enfrancliisemeiit to the 12th centary. OlareanuB, so caffled 
t» being a native of the oanton of Olaris, followed in Valla's steps. 
^ Switzerland is a land of reasoners/' says Miohelet. ** Despite 
tihe gigantic poetry of nature among the Alps, the spiritual breeze 
that comes from their glaciers, is prosaic ; it wafts us to Doubt, 
caiicfly."* 

The history of the origin of Rome exercised their critical powers. 
Brasmus, Scaliger, and other learned Dutchmen followed in their 
wake. Louis de Beaufort, a Frenchman, finished the work of 
demolition ; but he destroyed only, he did not reconstruct. The 
ground being thus cleared, the celebrated Neapolitan, Vico, ap- 
peared ; and gave the world, in 1725, his vast system of the me- 
taphysics of history ; f among which may be found, in embryo at 
least, all the labours of modern science. The Germans seized the 
gjeatm he planted, and it fructified in their hands ; Niebuhr became 
the most illustrious of Yico's disciples. 

Meanwhile the voice of all those profound thinkers was heard 
among certain nations, whose people proclaimed, as we have 
remarked, each in due succession, the dogma of Liberty for all. 
From the schools of doubters issued Bacon;; ihence resulted the 
discovery of tlie New World, the metaphjWos of Descartes, the 
immortal Esprit des Lois, the labours of Quizot, and, finally, the 
works of Sismondi, every line in which contains a plea in favour 
of the poor people, long crushed under the heel of feudalism ; an in- 
gtitution once so powerful, but which now shows but withered or 
seared remnants of what it once was : even as are those trees, in 
our forests, when doomed to perish by fiieel and fire, which may 
be seen in many a newly gained field, clearing for tillage. 

An observation we call to mind here, which seems to us to have 
the gloss of novelty, so pregnant is it with too-little-remembered 
truth. It is this : How glorious for Christianity, to be able to 
say for itself, that the progressiveness of modern civilisation is in 
pArt due to the ^irit of that most famous and sublimest of all 

* Histoire Romaine, We adopt here the data of the above-named 
learned and ingenious historian ; also Niebuhr's. 

t His book, dedicated to Pope Clement XII, bears the title of " The 
Kew Science" (Scienza Nuova). The Biographie UniverstUe contains 
a long article on this author and his works. 
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books, the Bible ; that dontiniud^ speaking objeet of ihe:mQcli- 
tations of the aobolastios and the learned. The Begenerator- 
Ood took birth among the people, he preached only to the peoi^^ 
and he selected, by a pref^ence too marked not to have its 0^ 
oial significance, his disciples from among the lowest ranks of 
^Hebrew unfortanates, enslaved by those Romans wbo were about to 
;faring to min their antique Jerusalem. This fact, more than any 
other, explains the tendencies of Christiani^ly, andaecounto fyr 
4he indelible in^nt it has put on modem civilisation.* Atid 
it was under its influ^iGe, too, and in the spirit of Christian !pie- 
oepta, that America was peopled by Europeans. 

A new phasis turned up in the world's history ; namely, that 
resulting from the second overflowing of population, aflter the 
christian era b^gan. The first, we need not say, was that which 
precipitated the £Edl of the Boman empire; the next was the immi- 
gration from Europe to America, which hastened, in its turn, the 
departure of barbarism. 

If the spectacle presented by olden civilisation, corrupted by 
sensuality and falling before the steel and firebrands x^ barbarians, 
is ealculated to excite deep feelings of horror and pity ; that offisr- 
ad by the discovery afcd colonisation of the New World, despitea 
few gloomy shadings, inspires sentiments of hopefulness, and 
BVbkes perceptions of grandeur elevating for the soul. Touching 
it is to see setting forth, from different regions of Europe, tiiose 
loi^ trains of humble but industrious colonists, with countenances 
ttteadfiastly fixed on our Occident. Up to that tkne,men of ^be 
«word had been the .pre(»irsors of all combined emigrations. ''War 
alone,'' says one another, "opened up the olden world to genaral 
observation." Inielligenoe, and impulses towards labour, acceim- 
panied, among < the modems, those who came and yet come io 



^ « The order of St. Benedict gave to the olden world, emasculated by 
tlaTery, the first exemplar of labours accomplished hj free hands. That 
great innoratlon was one of thebases of modern well-being.'' Miohblbt. 
The cloisters of the Benedictine monks, whose order was founded in 
Italy late in the fifth century, became asylums for those who fled be- 
fore the tyranny of Goths and Yandals. It was the Benedictines who 
-preseryedin their 'Cloisters, for the world's after-use, the «niall lem- 
-naata of anterior ilearningi and jcienoe aamiviair'araoag.ineQ. 
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seek and to secure a foothold in America. The rapidly attained 
successes of the former proved the advantages attending a state of 
peace with freedom to toil, over a reign of violence, amid the 
tumult of arms, for founding rich and powerful empires. 

The establishment of Canada, as a French dependency, dates 
from the times of the great movement of European populations 
towards the West; a consideration of which movement, as to its 
general causes, is of interest to this country as well as to the rest of 
America. We ought not to allow ourselves to form erroneous con- 
ceptions as to the direction taken by American civilisation. The 
study of such matters is necessary for all the inhabitants of this 
continent who are heedfril of the future. 

Such is, we repeat, the character of that civilisation, and the 
colonisation begun and maintained under its all-powerftd influ- 
ence. Canada, though originally founded under religious auspices, 
is one of those colonies which has been least affected by tlieir influ- 
ence, for reasons which the reader will be able to understand as 
he proceeds in the perusal of this work. In a young colony, each 
forward step is fiill of import for the future. We should grossly 
mistake, if we regarded the early pioneer, with hatchet in hand, 
levelling the trees in his way in the Laurentian valley, as a mere 
woodman, toiling only to satisfy the daily wants of his body. The 
work he was then engaged in, humble as it might seem, drew after 
it results far more vast and infinitely more durable than the con- 
temporary feats of arms stricken in his own country, the report of 
which rang through Europe. The history of the discovery and 
foundation of French Canada has general interest as great as the 
recorded origin of any other colonial empire on this continent. 
The boldness of a Cartier, the first who set up a tent at the moun- 
tain foot of Hochelaga, amidst unknown tribes of wild men, in- 
habitants of a region well nigh 300 leagues inland ; the persever- 
ance of aChamplain, contending, not merely with material obstacles 
but also with the apathy which denied him means to overcome 
them, yet succeeding at last in founding a colony yet to become an 
empire ; the sufferings of its first inhabitants, and their sanguin- 
ary wars with the famous Iroquois tribes, confederated against 
them; the exploration of nearly tlie whole interior of North 
America, from Hudson's Bay to the Mexican Gulf on one travers- 
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ifig line^ from Acadia to llie Eodcy Moafttains oa another; ih^ 
ouUiaiy expediidons of Ganacliaiis in the North, in Newfoundland, 
towards Yir^nia, and into Louisiana ; the foundation, by secukva 
or Btisaionaries, of the earlieBt European setdementa in Michigan^ 
Wiaeonain, Louisiana, and eastern Texa« : here is surely a strik- 
ing amount of operations of import h%h enough to arrest our at* 
tention and win the admiration of our posterity. The recorcbd 
incidents attending these impart to our early history a variety, a 
riidinesa of colouring, constantly affeolaing the imagination and in- 
teresting the mind of those who read it. 

When we contemplate the history of Ganada as a whde, firom 
the time of Ghamplain till our own day^ we first remark its two 
^eat divisions, — the period of French supremacy, and i^t of 
British domination. The annals of the fi)rmer are replete with, 
the incid^its. of wars against tiie savages and the people of the 
conterminous British colonies^ since become the United States ; 
the other portion is signalised by parliamentary antagonism of the 
colonists to all infractions of their nationality and designs {gainst 
their religion. The differ^cM^e of the arms defen^ydy used during 
these two periods, shows the Ganadian nation under two very dis- 
tinct aspects ; but it is the second epoch which, naturally enough, 
may most interest the existing generation. There is something at 
once noble and touching in the spectacle of a people defending 
the nationality of their aacestors ; that sacred heritage which no 
race> how degraded soever, has ever yet repudiated. Never <i^ 
cause of a loftier character or more holy nature inspire a heart 
rightly placed, or better merit the sympathies of all generous 
minds. 

If Gaaadian vak>ur has i^one bri^tiiy in fieldaof war, the orato- 
rical, argumentative, and administrative ability manifested by our 
leading Statesmen, have been no less conspicuous in the Senate 
and Gabinet. The Papineaus, the Bedards, the Yallidres, the 
StuartS) willj in those r^ards, take a distinguished place in the 
history of the country^ as they already have in the remembrance 
of their grateftd contemporaries. 

From the circumstance that Ganada has had to undergo many 
evil vicissitudes, and not through her own fault but arising out of 
her colonial dependence, what progress she did make was effected 

Vol. I. — B 
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amidst obstacles and sooial shocks ; obstructions which have been 
aggravated, in the present day, by the antagonism of two races 
confronted with each other ; as also by the hates, the prejudices, 
the ignorance, and the errors of governments, — sometimes, too, 
through the faults of the governed. The authors of the Union of 
the two Canadian provinces, projected in 1822 and realised in 
1840, have adduced in favour of that measure divers specious rea- 
sons to cover, as with a veil, its manifest injustice. Great Britain, 
prone to regard the French Canadians only as turbulent colonials, 
as ill-disposed aliens, feigns to mistake for indubitable insurrec- 
tionary symptoms (an artifice unworthy of a great nation), their 
inquietude and their firm attachment to menaced institutions and 
habitudes. Britain's general conduct, however, proves too well 
that while she believes not what is advanced against them, no re- 
gard for treaties nor ofiGicial acts, drawn up for the protection of 
her Canadian subjects, has prevented her agents &om violating 
concessions, which ought to have been all the more carefully 
respected for being regarded as forming an SBgis to protect the 
weak against the oppression of the strong. But whatever may 
betide, the perdition of a people is not so easily effected as its 
enemies may imagine. 

While we are far from believing that our nationality is secured 
against all further risks, like many more we have had our il- 
lusions on this subject. Still, the existence of the Canadians as 
a distinct people, is not more doubtful than it was a century ago. 
At that time, we were a population of 60,000 ; we now exceed a 
million souls. [?] 

What characterises the Gaulish race above all others, is ^^ that 
occult force of cohesion and of resistance, which maintains their 
material unity amidst the most cruel vicissitudes, and makes it 
rise superior to every attempt to depress it." The olden Gallic 
heedlessness (^itourderie), says a French author,* has outlived the 
unchangeable theocracies of Egypt and Asia, the political com- 
binations of the Greeks, the civic wisdom and military discipline 
of the Eomans. Endowed with a less flexible genius, more con- 

* M.<Maillbf£r : De la Puissance et de$ Institutions de V Union jimiri- 
caine. 
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fiding and less calcalating, this people, of antique blood but ever 
young in beart, when the appeal of a noble conception or the call 
of a great man inspires them, — this people would have disappeared 
as oilier races, more sage in seeming than it, had done before ; and 
why? because they comprehend only on^ mission (r6le)y one in- 
terest, and one idea. 

All things concur to prove, that the French settled in America 
retain these characteristics of their ancestors, near and remote ; 
that they possess a strong yet undefinable buoyancy of mind, 
peculiar to themselves, which, invulnerable as mind itself, eludes 
political guile, as spirit is unassailable by the sword. The type 
of the race remains, even when all seems to forebode its extinction. 
Is the nucleus of a French community found amid alien races ? 
it grows apace, but always in isolation from others with whom it 
is possible to live, but never to incorporate. Germans, Dutch, 
Swedes, who came in groups into the United States, and lived 
apart for a while, have insensibly been fused in the general mass 
of population, and left no trace of their origin.* On the con- 
trary, two sections of the Gallic race, one at each extremity of this 
continent, not only maintain their footing in two countries so 
wide apart, of contrasted climate and under diverse political con< 
stitutions ; but, as if by instinct, concur in repelling all infrac- 
tions of their nationality. Is its sacrifice called for ? they serry^ 
their ranks ike closer. The nationality of the great people from 
whom they are descended, animating them under menaces, causes 
the rejection of all capitulations offered to them ; their Gallic 
nature, while separating them from phlegmatic races, sustains 
them in circumstances hopeless for others. In fine, that cohesive 
force, peculiar to tJieir moral temperament, develops itself in pro- 
portion to the efforts made to overcome it. 

The eminent statesmen who guided the destiny of Great Brit- 
ain after the acquisition of Canada in 1763, well comprehended 
that the position of its people, relatively to the neighbouring 
Colonists of English origin, would be confirmatory of their fidelity 

* The readj amalgamation of these races with the Anglo-Saxons of 
America, was chiefly due to the common Protestantism of all foun — B. 
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to the British crown; aAd tibeir expectations, wisely ooneeii^^ 
wiore not disappoiniied. 

Nevertheless, kfb to ponder on their position, after ihe pn^ng- 
ed and sanguinary staruggles they had erewhile to sustain, and in 
whick they had shown so much devotedness to France, the Canar 
dians regarded the future with inquietude. Abandoned by the 
i»pst opulent and intelligent of their compatriots, who, in quitting 
tibe country, carried with them that experience which would have 
been so useful had they remained ; so few in number, and put 
b^essly, for a season, at the discretion of the populous British 
PfQTinoes near by, whose overbearingness they had resisted ifor a 
century and &half with so much spirit, they yet did not mistrust 
tlieir fortune. They advertised the new Government of thek 
wants, and reclaimed the rights guaranteed to them by treaties ; 
they represented, with admirable tact, that the discrepancies exist- 
ii^ between them and their neighbours over the lines, the diver- 
sity of races and interests, would attach them rather to the Brlti^ 
m<^[iarchy. than induce them to make common cause with demo- 
oratic denizens of the En^ish plantations^ They had divined, in 
fact, the Bevolution soon to ensue. 

Chance has brou^t to light, in the Secretary's Department at, 
Qsebeo, a m^noir on this subject, the author (^ which has traced, 
wilk great perspicuity, the wants likely to arise at such a crisis, 
and his predictions were not slow of realisation. Thus, antici- 
pating the future independence of the thirteen provinces, he ob- 
serves that '^ If there subsists not between Cuiada and Britain 
prescriptiye ties and mutual interestedness, of a nature such as 
New England could not possibly extend to Ihe Canadians, the 
British could no more trust to the continued fidelity of the fonaer 
than to the provincials of New England. Will it be thought par- 
adoxical if I add, that Ihis union of all the parts of colonized 
North America, based on the principle of a universal franchize, 
will bring about a time when Europe shall have no American cokh 
nies, except those which America chooses to leave her ? for a hostile 
expedition, got up in New England, might reduce the British 
West India possessions, before it could be known in London to 
haye left port. If there be a means for preventing or postponing/ 
such a revolution, so far as we are concerned in the matter, it is 



%b he do&43 only by ittaiiitaiiiiiig an^ re^)eci»^ tlie #r^*8ity ^ 
ktigaage, opinions, habituded, ati4 mtetests whi<^ now e^ste W 
tweem tibe mkaMtants of Gaa^da aaid t^ pe^e ^f New Sbg* 

The Govei^meELt of €h:<ea^ Bnisdii, ititneffced by Mdi'con^- 
tiratiotiis as tiie fi)]*^oiiig, kfb tLladistctrbed tibe Cafiaidiank«^irage, 
ifttrs, and religion, at ^crisis When it would hjard be^ O0mpaj»> 
livdy eiasy to oomp&i» 4^ abolition 4)f all tturee ; lG»r at thiEt time 
the British 'possessed a tftdety of North As^ri^a. They had 
soon cause for rejoicing at their wise forbearance. Two years 
had scarcely elapsed after the promulgation of the law of 1774 
when all the Anglo- American colonies were up in arms against the 
mother country ; and during ike contest ensuing, the people of 
the former \^asted a considerable part of their resources in vain 
attempts to wrench fi*om her that Canada which they had helped 
to conquer for her special glorification ! 

The Canadians, called on to defend their institutions and laws, 
guaranteed to them by that same law of 1774, which the Congress 
of the insurrectionary provinces had so injudiciously denounced, 
just before, as '^ unjust, unconstitutional, very dangerous, and 
subversive of American rights," — the Canadians, we say, prompt- 
ly ranged themselves under the banner of their new Protectress, 
who now profited, more than she had ventured to hope for, by 
the effects of the wise because liberal policy of her general Gk)vem- 
ment. That policy was sanctioned and extended on two memor 
able occasions afterwards : namely, in 1791, when the British Par- 
liament accorded a representative Constitution to the Province ; 
and again, in 1828, when the Imperial Parliament enacted, that 
Canadians of French origin should never be disturbed in the en- 
joyment of their laws, their religion, or those privil^s which had 
been already assured to them. 

If this polity, which twice became the means of saving Cana- 
da to Great Britain, was virtually repudiated by the Union Act, 
it is not improbable that it will be found expedient to revert to it ; 
for the time that has elapsed since 1840, has manifested that Ca- 
nada has become anything rather than anglified: and nothing 
indicates that the future will differ from the present or past in this 
respect. A return to that policy may become inevitable, if only 
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through the oontinaed expansion of the colonies still remaining to 
Britain on this continent ; and by the prospects of a new reyoln- 
tion, similar to that which paved the way to independence for the 
United States. Were it otherwise, we should opine that the peo- 
ple of Great Britain, coinciding in sentiment with some of their 
statesmen, [that " Canada is a suction and not a feeding pipe/' as 
such] ought to be left to herself; the British nation not caring to 
expend its resources in keeping much longer an uneasy foothold 
on the nearer parts of the North American continent. 
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INTEODUCTION. 

CHAPTER I. 

PISGOVERY OP AMERICA, &o. 

1492-1534. 

Amebioa, was it known to the Ancients? — ^The Island of Atlantis. — Dis- 
coveries of the Portuguese and Spaniards. — iChristopher Columbus, his 
birth .and life : he repairs to Lisbon, and thence passes into Spain; 
^Ferdinand and Isabella, to whom he had communicated his project of 
seeking a western passage to India, give him the command of three 
yessels equipped for that purpose. — He discovers the New World.— 
He returns to Spain ; the distinguished reception accorded to him at 
the Spanish Court.-f-iHis second voyage, and further discoveries. — ^He 
is sent back, in chains, to Spain by Bovadilla. — ^Death and character 
of Columbus.f— Continuation of the discoveries of the Spaniards and 
Portuguese. — Sebastian Cabot, aVenetian navigator,discovers Florida, 
.Newfoundland, and the coasts of Labrador, for Henry YII, king of 
England.-^Verazzani, a navigator in the pay of Francis I, king of 
France, coasts the North American Atlantic shores, from Florida to 
Newfoundland.— rThe fact noted, that French fishermen, from the 
Basque, Breton, and Norman provinces, had taken cod on the BwUu 
of Newfoundland long previously. 

Among the G-reeks and Romans, who deified all things which 

bore the stamp of greatness, the founders of cities were worshipped 

as gods. Had Columbus been a citizen of olden Rome, he would 

have taken rank with Romtdus ; for blind chance, the cause of so 

Vol. I.- 
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many discoveries, had nought to do with the finding of America. 
Columbus alone conceived the magnificent idea of raising the 
mysterious veil which, before his time, covered the western limits 
of the Atlantic Ocean ; setting out, as he afterwards did, with a 
determination to pass oceanic barriers which ignorance and super- 
stition had for ages conjoined to regard as the unpassable limits 
of the earth on its occidental side — ^in which great quest, that 
foremost of navigators had the far greater fortune to discover a 
world lost to the view of civilised man during, it may be, a 
thousand years or more. 

Nevertheless the regions, since misnamed America, which form 
nearly a third of the habitable earth, seem, in part at least, not 
to have been all unknown to the people of the Olden World. 
Thus Egyptian traditions speak of an island named Atlantia, 
situated westward of the Columns of Hercules, or Straits of 
Gibraltar, amid the ocean beyond, and which the Phoenicians were 
said to have visited as traders or otherwise. The first ancient 
author who made mention of such an island, or rather continent, 
was Plato ; and the notices of it occur in two of his Dialogues, 
namely the " Timaeus" and the " Critias." Upon a tradition which 
had some foundation in facts, he grafts a statement which was 
doubtless intended to flatter the national vanity of his countrymen. 
Solon, it is intimated, when travelling in Egypt happened to 
meet a priest of that country, and, speaking of Athenian antiqui- 
ties, the latter said to the sage, '^ Athens has existed for many an 
age ; and its people became civilised at a very early date. Long 
ago its name became famous in Egypt through exploits they 
achieved, which you know not, yet which are recorded in our 
archives : it is therein you will find the earliest antiquities of 
your city.... In them you may learn how gloriously the Athe- 
nians, in times remote, stopped the invasive career of a redoubt- 
able power which, by a sudden irruption of its warriors, starting 
from the bosom of the Atlantic Sea, overspread Europe and Asia. 
That sea environed a tract of land facing the entry of the 
Herculean Strait, being a territory larger than Asia and Lybia in 
one. Between this country and that strait, there were several 
other but smaller islands. The Atlantian region, of which I 
speak, was governed by a confederation of sovereigns. In one of 
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their expeditions they possessed themselves, on one side, of L jbia 
as far as Egypt; on the oilier, of all the western regions of 
Europe onward to Tyrrhenia. We, all of us, were enslayed by the 
Atlantians ; and it was your ancestors who restored our freedom, 
for they led their fleets against those our alien masters, and 
defeated them. But yet a £ur greater evil befel them not long after- 
wards: for their island sank in tlie ocean; and thus a vast 
country, larger than all Europe and Asia together, disappeared 
in the twinkling of an eje" 

The annals of Carthage report that Himilcon saw a previously 
unknown land in the same oceanic region of the globe. ^During 
the year 356 of Rome, a Carthaginian vessel, having made a^l|g 
stretch westward, on an unknown sea, reached a spacious and fertile 
island, having great rivers with magnificent forests. The attrac- 
tions of the land tempted a part of the crew to settle there ; and 
the rest returning to Carthage, its senate, being apprised con- 
fidentially of the discovery thus made, and deciding to bury 
the event in oblivion from fear of what its promulgation might 
lead to, caused all those who knew of it to be put secretly to death. 
All means of communication were, through this stroke of policy, 
perforce broken off for ever between the remaining mariners and 
their native land.* 

Such traditions as the foregoing assume a semblance of verity, 
through the archaeological explorations of Antonio del Eio and 
other scientific men in Central America; whose recent discoveries 
render more probable than ever before, the hypothesis that some 
such nation as the people reported as of the island Atlantis did 
indeed at one time inhabit our continent. But in what age did 
they exist ? Some authors opine, that it was before the Deluge ;f 
a belief which helps us not in accounting for the general peopling 
of the world after all its inhabitants were drowned, excepting 
those that were saved in the ark with Noah. We must, adopting 

* So reported by Aristotle and Theophrastas. This strange as well as 
cmel proceeding will not appear so improbable, if it be trne, as Montes- 
quien asserts, on credible authority doubtless, that the Punic Council 
of One Hundred had a singular practice of drowning all aliens who 
dared to trade in Sardinia or in regions near the Columns of Hercules. 

t Le Bailli d'Angel : " Bssal sur cette question, Quand et comment 
VAm^rique a-t-elle ^X6 penpl^e d'hommes et d'animaux?" 
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the above hypotbesiB, conclude that an emigrstion took place from 
the orient to the Occident, and that previously, America was in 
communication with Europe or Asia. Be this as it may, we 
rightly infer, at sight or on report of the majestic rains found at 
Palenqu^ and Mitla, in the forests of Yucatan, the pyramids and 
idols of granite, the bassi-rilievi, the hieroglyphics, there existing 
— viewing these objects, we conclude that the people, whosoever 
they may have been, who left these works behind them, must hove 
attained a high degree of civilization.* 

On the other hand, we conclude that no such people ae those 
whose relies are still extant in Central America, inhabited the 
i^la^tian countiy (supposing the story of its existence were not 
a figment) discovered by the Carthaginians, since, upon the same 
authority, it was reported, even as Columbus actually found the 
parts of the American continent he visited, to be destitute of all 
vestiges of art and industry. 

Such, then, are all the evidences that have descended to us of 
the existence of an AtlanUs, which yet became* a subject of learned 
speculation during successive a^s down till the 15th century. 
At that period of time, even the learned in Europe had the most 
confused notions of countries with which no direct intercourse 
was maintained. Thus the contemporaries of Columbus believed 
that the torrid (sun-roasted) zone was a r^ion literally answer- 
ing to its name, and, by natural consequence, utterly uninhabitable. 
They were also content to put iniplicit faith in fictions, which 
reported distant or unexplored r^ons as having men-monsters 
for their (^lief ii^abitants; it being easier to take &bulous narra- 
,tions of pretended travels and voyages on trust, than to verify 
material facts lying at a distance from European observation.f 



•Xgoard Delisk : '^ Histoire des Atlantes." 

t fikron in the Itth century, Shakspeare made his Moorish hero accre- 
ditinglj discourse upon the assured actualities reported by the lying or 
credulous travellers of the time : for instance} 

"•Of antres vast and deserts idle, 
:Bough quarries, rocks, and hills whose head touch heaven, 
Jt was znj hint to speak, such was the process ; 
And of the cannibals that each other eat, 
The anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. These things to hear 
Would J^esdemona seriously incline,^ '&c. 
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We need merely advert to the- real orimagined expeditions to the 
New World, reported as haying taken place by sea-rovers f^om Ganl, 
feom. Soaadinavia^ and other r^ions of Northern Europe. Chance 
may^have borne oastaway crews as &r aa Greenland, or to the nearer 
diores- of the upper American continent itsdf ; by a like haphazard, 
petty orews of adventurers, located even' during preceding ages, on 
the outer searmai^n& of Western Eun^, may have been drifted 
across the Atlantie, and have returned to relate those experiences, 
although these have not reached us ; but what we are certain of 
is this, that although l^e Danes or Norwe^ans discovered Green- 
land at so. early period of the Christian era,^ the particulars of 
their vo^^ages remained unknown to the other peoples of EuTope^; 
whose general belief was, that the hyperborean r^icms so visited 
by the Normans were seatt^ed islands amidst a remote and unde- 
fined expanse of ocean. 

Nevertheless the time was drawing nigh, when the once civilized 
races of Europe^ whom the irruption of Asiatic barbarians, on the 
decline of Roman domination, sank ^i ages in mediaeval ignorance, 
were about to make rapid strides in Ihe march of improvement. 
Trading instincts at length being aroused and the spirit of adven- 
ture re-awakio^ among most of the populations of Christendom, 
^[t^iided navigation necessarily followed. The Normans, in 
especial, a race of daring nature and restless disposition, with 
tradii^ or a^ressive aima, ventured as ^ forth of the eastern 
shores of the Atiantic as the Canary Ides ; and the Norman barom 
Jean de B^thanoourt actually conquered these islands for himself 
and foik^ers, holding them as a fief of the Spanish kingdom of 
Castile. In early times, the Canaries were of great repute ; and 
for the ancients as well as the people o£ih» middle ages, they were 
the farthest territorial landmarks of the western world.f 
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* La P«7T^re repoirtg that the Norwegians discovered Oreenland, a. d. 
9:70, when voyaging to Iceland. 

t PUnj gives some, account of the Ganarj Isles>, upon the authority of 
Juba, a contemporary king of Mauritania, calling them Fortunata Iri' 
suite (** the Happy Islands ") ; Nat. Hist. vi. 33. Some of the ancient 
writers placed the fabled Garden of the Hesperides in the Canaries ; 
others again, located them in Gyrenaica ; also at the foot of Mount 
Atlas, &c. — B. 
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Portugal, one of the smaUest kingdoma of Europe, was fated to 
lead the way to great geegraphical difiooveries, and to a new field 
of glory for modem nations. Its explorers had already made some 
progress in this new path, when there appeared among them a 
prince, whose name will be ever memorable in the annals of navi- 
gation and commerce : Henry IV , son of King Joam I, who was 
deeply versed in every science pertaining to seamanship, formed 
the plan of despatching ships to Asia, by rounding the southern 
promontory of AfVica, now known as the Cape of Gtood Hope,* 
and of thus opening up a trade with India by a shorter and less 
arduous route than that of the Red Sea. The Carthaginians, 
indeed, had tried to effect this project long before. If it were 
now fairly realised, Henry hoped to make Portugal the entr^t 
of oriental riches and trade for all Europe. The idea was worthy 
of a groat genius, the conception was that of a mind far in advance 
of the age which gave it birth. 

Under the direction of Prince Henry, the Portuguese navigators 
doubled Cape Bojador, penetrated boldly into the hitherto dreaded 
tropical latitudes, and explored the African shores as far as Cape 
Vord, between Senegal and the Gambia, which river they discovered 
A. P. 1474. Nearly at that time, Gonzallo Velio reached the 
Aioros' isles, 360 leagues distant from Lisbon, and intermediate 
to Europe and America. But Henry died (a. d. 1463) while 
still engaged in superintending the explorations of his countrymen ; 
nevertheless, although it was not till several years afterwards that 
Vasco de Gama was able to double the Cape of Good Hope, to 
the memory of the Portuguese Prince attaches the chief credit 
due to that great undertaking. 

The discoveries of the Portuguese soon excited the attention of 
all Europe.f The news of their distant expeditions, the narrations 
of their voyagers, spread throughout Christendom, and were listened 
to everywhere with astonishment. Forthwith, numbers of spirited 
individuals, from other countries, repaired to Portugal, all hoping 
to share in the good fortune of its mariners, in the regions newly 



• Called, at first, the " Cape of Storms."— 5. 
t Herrera. 
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opened up for oolonization or trade. One of tliese adyenturers 
was Christopher Columbus, who reached Lisbon in 1470.* 

CoLXTMBUS, whose name is for all time inseparably connected 
with the annals of the New World, was bom, according to the 
most reliable accounts, at Oenoa, circa 1435. His father, who 
gained a living by manual labour, could give him but little edu> 
cation. At a very early age, however, Columbus manifested strong 
aptitude for acquiring geographical science, along with irrepres- 
sible desires for a seafaring life. Whatever knowledge of geography 
he may have acquired he was impatient to turn to account, for, 
when only fourteen years old, he took service as a boy-mariner. 
Very little is known of his experiences as such ; but it appears 
that he took part in several warlike expeditions against the Moors 
of Barbary and against certain Italian princes ; that he served 
under John of Anjou in the war of Naples, and under Louis XI 
of France : for the French kings were then accustomed to hire 
Genoese vessels for warlike uses. In all these services, but more 
especially in the Neapolitan expedition, he evinced both skill and 
oourage.f 

During his residence at Lisbon, he pursued his geographical 
studies, noting particularly the Portuguese discoveries, and exa- 
mining all extant cosmographies, both ancient and modem. With 
Portuguese crews, he made several voyages to the coast of Guinea ; 
and he visited Iceland in 1477. His voyages and researches 
brought him into relations with several of the scientific men of 
Europe, and with such navigators as had taken part in the 
voyages following those since the time of Prince Henry. It was 
through living in the society of an age big with enterprising aspira- 
tions, when the imaginations of men were exalted every day by 
the recital of new discoveries, that he conceived the idea of reaching 
India by a direct course to the west. Such a project, according 

* His son Ferdinand reports that it was by mere accident he first 
came to Lisbon ; adding, that after an engagement with some Venetian 
armed galleys, both the vessel of his father and the enemy's galley 
took fire, and Columbus, fearing for his life, threw himself into the sea ; 
contriving to reach the Portuguese shore, distant some six miles. — Ifis- 
tory of the MmircUf ch. 6. 

\ Hittory of the Mmiral : Bossi. 
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to liis oonoeptions, had nothing of unreason in it, for he was con^ 
yinced, despite the Ptcdemean syst^tn, then in nniversal credit, 
that the globe is really round ; as several of the ancients thought 
it must be, and as Copernicus taught in Northern Europe some 
years after the time when Columbus became a convert to the true 
cosmographic theory. The times were indeed amspieiouff for the 
advancCTEient of geographical knowledge : a novel application of 
science to the art of navigation, the astrolabe, nnoe become the 
octant, through its ameliorations by the celebrated Auzout,* and 
tlie mariner's compass, then coming into use^ were about to 
embolden navigators to stretch far beyond the coasts along which 
they had for ages been accustomed to feel their way. 

Columbus imparted his project to Joam 11^ Eii^ of Portugal ; 
of whom he asked, but in vain, a few vessels to carry out an 
enterprise which, if successful, would have glorified iha4 monarch's 
rdgn and exalted Portugal among the nations. Being thus 
repelled, Cohimbus directed his longmg eyes on Spain ; and, lA 
1484, he set out for Madrid with his son Di^o, to make to Fer- 
dinand and Isabellaf the same proposals which Joam had rejected. 
At first, he had no success ; still he was not cast down, having 
unbroken faith in the feasibility of his project, during eight years 
of fruitless solicitations, every day of which supplied^ or seemed 
to him to supply, fresh evidences of the soundness of his own views. 
But the fruition of his hopes was nigh. Every reader knows of 
the famous examination the patient Columbus had to endure by 
the Spanish theologians, met in conclave, with Bible in hand, not 
BO much to test his beliefs, as to eonfdte them from scripture. 
Much about that timCj the contemporary kings of France and 



.dtoi« 



* We think tiie author here gives hononr where it is scarcely due. 
Aozotit was indeed a passable astronomer and an excellent optician ; 
but a kind of astrolabe was used by Ptolemsens ; and that of later times 
was but a gpraduated circular rim with sights attached, for taking alti- 
tudes at sea^ M. Qarneau probably means Halley's quadrant (sin^se 
superseded by the sextant^) and which at first took the name of " octant," 
from being, in its outline, an eighth of a circle. — Bi 

t Ferdinand II, of Aragon ; Isabella, his eonsott, queen tegnant of 
Castile : the twain afterwards becoming conjoint monarcha of all 
Spain. — B. 
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Eiigknd,^ to whom Cdniabtis had sent his brother Barthok>iiiew, 
to" court their patronage, both returned favoisrable answers ; so 
that it appears likely one or other of these monarehs, had those of 
Spain not gzv&i in to the project of Golnmbus, would haTebeeeooe 
agents ia unconsciouslj bringing about that great aet, the disco- 
▼ery of a new world. 

A^r ally the means put at the disposal of C6lumbu» bj Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, were scanty indeed. It was a flotilla of 
three small vessels, called caravels,, ondy one of which, named the 
'^ Santa Maria,*' was decked. With these he sailed &om Paks,t 
August 3, 1492. Before lesying the Spanish Court, he was 
invested with the title of Ahnirantey admiral or administrator, of 
all new lands he might discover, and possess in name of, and for his 
royal ^oajdoyerSr Be was accompanied by three loothers named 
Pinson, who risked their all in the great enterprise. The ves- 
sels were victualled for a year,^ and the entire numbeit of the three 
crews was 120 men;! while some, even of that small a^r^ate, 
were uDenr(^led hamfe, who took their chance in reliance upon 
the future fortune of their admiral. 

At ni^t, on the seventieth day ef the voyage, Columbus thought 
he perceived, on the verge of the forward horizon, the semblance 
of lights, sdnning fitfully as if from a range of coast, under cloud 
of nightr Calling one of the watch, the latter soon observed the 
like signs of human habitation. Presently the cry of ^^ Land T' 
woke ev^ sleeper on board the Santa Maria, and the night was 
spent in one anxious v^l. As day dawned, a fair shore, richtjr 
clothed with ^rees and herbage, rose gradually to view, its woods 
and thickets resonant with the song of birds of the gayest plumage. 
Entranced at the sight, the crew set up a shout of triumph. Their 
pride of heart, next giving way to a devotional feeling, caused all 
in unison to chaunt a Te Deum, not unaccompanied with tears. 

• Charles VITl, Henry Til.— 5. 

f Patos de Mogner, a petty seaport of Andalusia, on the river "Hntd, 
and S. W. coast of Spain. At present it is a trading dependency of 
Seville.—^. 

I M . Gameon writes 90 only<^a mistake. Some of the hands were 
intpressed men, who, for Columbns' sake, had better been absent, few 
as the rest were. — JB. 
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Early in the morning, Golmnbus manned liis boats, and, with 
his armed followers and standard-bearers, in fine array, made for 
the land ; the rowers keeping stroke to the strains of martial 
music. He was the first to leap ashore, when, after kissing the 
earth amidst his kneeling men, he, with sword in hand, set up a 
cross and took formal possession of the country in name of the 
crowns of Castile and Leon. It proved to be the sea-margin of 
one of the Guycaos, Lucayhan, or Bahama Islands. Meantime 
the discoverer named it San Salvador.* 

The country proved to be inhabited, and its almost naked peo- 
ple looked on, with mingled curiosity and awe, at the ceremonial 
going on before them, and at those engaged in it. The differing 
complexion of the Spaniards, their costume, their armour and war- 
like implements, the vessels that had borne them — all was novel, 
unaccountable. It is said that the simple natives at first imagined 
the strangers to be " children of the sun," on a visit to the earth. 
Above all, the noise of the artillery fired upon the occasion, astound- 
ed their senses. The curiosity of the Spaniards was scarcely less 
awakened as to what they saw before them. The coppery tint of 
skin in the aborigines, their wild mien ; the animals, the trees, 
the plants, that met the view, differed totally from any they had 
seen in Europe. And though the soil of the country was so 
plainly fertile, not a trace of cultivation anywhere appeared. 

After a short survey of the island, Columbus set sail to prose- 
cute frirther his explorations, and soon came upon others of the 
Lucayhan group. Progressing still, he reached Cuba, and then 
San Domingo. In the latter he found tobacco growing, and noted 
its being smoked by the natives; a practice till then new to 
Europeans. The hatatasy or potato, was another novel plant; 
the tubercles of which have proved, as Washington Irving observes, 
more precious to mankind than all the spices of the East. 

Columbus took possession, in every case, of all the regions he 
arrived at, in name of their Spanish majesties. Having done so, 
he paused in his career of research, with intent to return to Spain, 

* The natives knew it as " Quanihani." Some doabts have arisen 
lately as to the first laiiding-place of the Spaniards ; there being reason 
to suppose that it was in another of the group, now called Turk's 
Island. — B. 
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and be tihe first to announce to bis royal patrons the most import- 
ant discoyery that bad ever been made by man. He was able to 
tell tbem, that wherever be bad landed, be was well received, or 
at least met with no opposition. And having lost one of bis vessels 
at St. Domingo, be left there a part of its crew, by permission of 
a cazique, or lord of the country. He even obtained leave to build 
a fort, for the safety of the men, in raising which the aborigines 
assisted. This favour was granted under condition, however, that 
the Spaniards thus remaining should assist the islanders to repel 
the attacks of the Caribs, ferocious and predatory tribes who then 
inhabited the more southern isles. Finally, on the 4th January, 
1493, Columbus set sail with bis two vessels for Europe ; and, 
after a stormy passage, reached Palos, amidst the acclamations of 
the people of that place, most of whom had, by this time, lost all 
hope of ever seeing him again. 

The journey of Columbus, from Palos to Barcelona, where the 
Court was then held, was a continued triumphal progress ; crowds 
gathering around him, from far and near. The conjoint sovereigns 
of all Catholic Spain, willing to honour him with unusual though 
deserved distinction*, received him at a public sitting ; Ferdinand 
on one seat, Isabella beside him, on a kihd of double throne, 
under one canopy. Thence arose both Eang and Queen, surround- 
ed by grandees, to receive Columbus ; who came with a train of 
titled men, himself, personally, the most noble-looking as well as 
interesting individual of all present. Their majesties, after bid- 
ding Columbus be seated, — an honour then rarely accorded, even 
to a grandee of the first class, — caused him to relate the chief cir- 
cumstances attending bis voyages, and adventures on land. They 
listened to all with deep interest ; and when be ceased speaking, 
they, with bended knees, and tearfrd eyes directed to the firma- 
ment, breathed tbeir grateful thanks to God for having crowned 
with an unexpected amount of success, an enterprise sure to become 
the chief glory of their reign. Every one present joined in this 
solemn thanksgiving; followed, before the august assembly broke 
up, by enthusiastic demonstrations in honour of Columbus. 

Nor were the first honours paid to Columbus confined to this 
signal public recognition of bis merits. A patent of nobility 
was at once made out in favour of himself and bis posterity. 
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But a time was comaog, neither wan it digtsnt, when the remem- 
branoe of the homage now paid would but embitter the sufiering 
and mortification in store for him, through the baseness of oer- 
tain agents of the rulers of his adopted country, the ingratitude 
of too many of its people, and their blindness to his surpass- 
ing merits. 

Meantime the news of his discoyeries quickly spread through- 
out Europe ; and m&de, in other countries, a sensation little less 
profound than in Spain itself. Learned men, and all those most 
capable of appreciating what had been done, while anticipating 
what was sure to follow, exulted at the thought of living in an 
age of time which was marked by such an eyent as the discovery 
of a New World.* 

Columbus Yoy^^ed yet thrice to the new world : namely, the 
second time, in the years 1493-96 ; the third, in 1498 ; and the last, 
from 1502 to 1504. During his successive researches he discov- 
ered most of the isles of the Mexican Archipelago. In his second 
voyage, he coasted the southern continent from the Bay of Hon- 
duras to the Qulf of Darien, and explored the Gulf of Paria. It 
was in one of these expeditions that Francis de BovadiUa, governor 
ei 6an Domingo, and a mortal enemy c^ Columbus, had the auda- 
city to send him, fettered, back to Spain. The king seems not to 
have manifested the indignation against his deputy which the 
occasion called for, although he blamed or pretended to blame him 
for thus ignominiously treating the greatei^ man of the age ; while, 
in sign of the ingratitude of the master as well as of the insole&t 
tyranny of his man, Columbus carefully preserved the irons that 
had bound him, and directed that they should, at his death, be put 
into his coffin akmg with his body. After some years of suffering, 
through courtly n^lect, poverty, and bodily pain combined, he 
died at Yalladolid, in Spain, on the 20th of May, 1506.. His 
body was transported, first to Seville, then to San Domingo, and 
lastly to Cuba. It now reposes under a monumental tomb in the 
cathedral of Havana. — Christopher Columbus was, even in person, 
a remarkable man, as we have already intimated. His stature was 
majestic, complexion fair, visage regularly oval, nose aquiline, hair 

• Herrera ; Robertson. 
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ttabtxm in yottth, but become prematurely hoar, doubtless through 
mental o¥er-labour and the yioissitudes of a chequered life. His 
courage, both active and passive, was surpassing. His mien was 
courteous, hm speech ready, and, when occasion demanded, loftily 
eloquent. 

While Columbus was prosecuting his discoveries in the Bay of 
M^ioQ, oth^ navigators were pursuing their researches in the 
southern r^ons beyond. Thus, in 1500, Pingon discovered the 
estuai^ of the xiver Amazon ; and, the same year (May 3^), Pedro 
Alvares de Cabral, when on his way to India, sighted the shore of 
Brazil. He sailed along the coast as far as Porto Seguro (lat. 
16^ S.), where he landed, and took possession in name of the 
king of Portugal. Thus, as Dr. Robertson observes, if Columbus 
had not discovered the New World eight years before, such a 
happy chance as that of an unexpected diveigence of an Indiar 
bound vessel (through the force of equatorial currents), — the 
agent in Cabral's discovery of Brazil, — would, it is probable, have 
assured to Europe a knowledge of America before many more 
years would elapse. 

The prodigious acquisitions made in and around transatlantic 
waters by Spanish and Portuguese adventurers, had by Ihis time 
awakened the acquisitiveness of all the other nations of Christen- 
dom. The ipariners of every European seaboard, shaking off the 
timidity which had confined their adventurousness to coasting 
voyages, or to short passages across landlocked seas, were now ready 
to undertake any enterprise, even the most daring. Henry VII, 
king of England, r^etting his indifference or tardiness regarding 
the offers made to him by the brothers Columbus, signed a patent, 
March 5, 1496, in favour of Giovanni and Sebastiano Gabotto (the 
Cabots. father and son) for the discovery and conquest of new lands. 
Early in 1497, Sebastian Cabot, at that time but twenty years 
of age, sailed in a Bristol ship with the view of seeking a N. W. 
passage to India. June 24, he reached the American N. E . coast, 
probably the shore-line of Labrador, about lat. 56^ N. In the 
suoeeeding year, he made a second voyage to parts unknown, in 
or near to the same region ; of which no details have been recorded. 
In 1499, he made a third voyage to America, and, coasting the 
upper region of the Gulf of Mexico, discovered Florida. In this 
voyage he also discovered Newfoundland and Labrador. 
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All this time, it was the uniyeraal belief that the occidental 
lands thus discovered were parts or appurtenances of the continent 
of Asia : hence originated the name, long applied to both Americas, 
bat now confined to their eastern insidar portions, the West 
Indies. This error became manifest in the year 1513, when 
Vafico Nunez de Balboa traversed parts of the Isthmus of Panama, 
and discovered the Pacific Ocean. By another misnomer, not 
yet corrected, nor ever likely to be, the whole New World missed 
taking its rightful name of Columbia ; which thus happened : — 
When, in the year 1500, chance directed Pedro de Cabral, as rekted 
above, to the shores of Brazil, he sent an account of the event to 
Lisbon ; upon which the Portuguese king sent Amerigo Vespucci, 
a Florentine, to examine the country ; who accordingly took an 
extensive but superficial view of most of its coasts, and, upon his 
return, drew up and published a plausible account of the whole, 
with a map, or rather chart, of the Brazilian seaboard. From 
that time, the collective Western Indies b^an to take the name 
of America. 

Three years after the voyage of Cabot, it appears that the coasts 
of Newfoundland and Labrador were visited by a Portuguese 
named Cort^r^ ; but already, about this time, Bretons and 
Normans fished for cod on the Great Bank of Newfoundland and 
on the coasts of Canada. Charlevoix reports he had read in 
memoirs, that an inhabitant of Honfleur, Jean Denis, traced a chart 
of a part of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, at as early a date as 1506. — 
How was it that those fishermen should have found their way to 
the banks of Newfoundland, in so short a time after the discovery 
of America by the first voyage of Columbus ? A question hypo- 
thetically answered by some authors, who assume that (unknown) 
French navigators had previously visited those regions. One, in 
particular, author of the " Us et Coutumes de la Mer," maintains 
that men of France discovered the banks of Newfoundland a 
hundred years before Columbus reached the New World. The 
" Archives de la Marine," in Paris, contain an old MS. entitled 
" Abridged Account of Discoveries in New France," in which it is 
stated that natives of Brittany and Normandy were the first to 
discover, in 1504, the great bank and island of Newfoundland. 
Certain it is, that when Sebastian Cabot visited those parts, the 
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native Newfoundlanders called a fish, found thereabout, hacalUos; 
and this term, in Basque idiom, is the name of the cod. 

But whatever may have been the nature or extent of the rela- 
tions maintained, for trading purposes, by natives of France, with 
the New World, the French government claimed no national interest 
in North America sooner than the year 1523. The general trade 
of France, at that date, was considerable ; more so, in fact, than is 
generally imagined. National authority in France was not, aB yet, 
properly centralized. Each of its provinces played a kind of inde- 
pendent part; and this makes it difficult to combine the early com- 
mercial returns of the Basque, Breton, Norman, and other trading 
populations, so as to form a just notion of the amount, at any 
given time, for the whole kingdom. We know, however, that, 
from the year 1517, the whale fishery and the cod fishery became 
important and extending branches of the industry of France ; and 
that, early in the 17th century, some hundreds of its vessels took 
part every year in the fisheries of Newfoundland and the Qxdf of 
St. Lawrence. 

The pecuniary benefit thence accruing, naturally turned public 
attention towards the lands in the adjoining territories; and in 
1518, Baron de L^ry, zealous, say the old chroniclers, for the com- 
mon weal, also for the credit of the nation (which, we must allow, 
came late into the field), proposed to found a French establishment 
in Acadia (Nova Scotia). The baron was a man of courage 
and of lofty aspirations. He set sail for America with a company 
of colonists, intending to become their resident director ; but the 
adverse weather which the adventurers encountered, and other 
cross accidents, caused the enterprise to miscarry. 

Louis XII having demised, was succeeded by Francis I. Con- 
tinued wars, and stinted finances, had prevented the former firom 
undertaking any maritime expeditions. The new king, less care- 
ful than Louis had been of the pecuniary means of his people, 
was also impelled by a desire for gaining the credit attaching to a 
nation from its colonial acquisitions ; and even during the hottest 
of his warrings against the Emperor Charles Y, ceased not to ex- 
cite his subjects to emulation in commercial pursuits with those of 
other countries, and in the forming of colonies in new or recenUy 
discovered' regions. The latter inspiration took a practical form 
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in 1523, when he oonfided to Yerazsaiu, a Tlorentine navigator 
taken into the French servioe shortly before, the command of four 
vesBels, for a voyage of exploration. No detailed account of the 
incidents attending his first attempts has come down to ns ; nor 
do we know what was the course he pursued. In his second 
voyage, A J). 1524, he passed the Island of Madeira, still steer- 
ing to the westward ; and, after nearly losing his vessels lihrougfa 
a tempest, and attaining about lat. 34^ N. he anchored (finding no 
bay to run into) hard by a coast clothed with the richest tropcol 
vegetation, of varieties not known to him or his people ; the coun- 
try being inhabited by savages, who gazed upon the former, and 
upon ihe vessels that brought th^n, with wonder and awe. Thence 
departing, Verazzani stood northward, ^' in view of ascending,^' bm 
he ^)resses himself in the relation of this his second voyage, " to 
the countries discovered, in times by-gone, by the Bretons, below 
the 50th d^ree of latitude.'' Florida and Newfoundland seem 
to have been the extreme points, S. and N. of the seaboard he 
now touched at. 

King Francis was so well satisfied with the rejport given by 
Yerazzani, that he entrusted him with the chai^ of a third and 
an ill-etarred expedition, in which chief, captain, and crews must 
have perished, for no tidings were ever learned of a living soul 
embarked in it.* 

The sad &te of Yerazzani paralysed, for a time, all pxijected 
colonization of America by the French. Less given to maritime 
exploration than to trading with their neighbours, they doubted 
the advantages supposed to attend the acquisition of distant 
territories : and this tendency of the national mind manifesting 
itself for continuous centuries, we find that in no part of the globe, 
during that time, did a colonial population, of French (mgin, 
become numerous enough to ensure its predominant nationality. 

Another obstruction in the way of French colonization, arose 
from the unquietstate of the country itself. " Intestine troubles," 

* " Yerazzanrs narrative of hia voyage in 1624," says Bancroft, 
<fis the earliest original accoont, now extant, of the coaat of the 
United States. He advanced the knowledge of the conntiT; and be 
gave to France some claim to an extensive territory, on tbe pretext oi 
discovery.'*— Hm^ U. States-, I, 17.— jB. 
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observes Baynal, '' in France, discouraged its people from prose- 
cuting extensive foreign commerce, and checked all aspiration for 
founding kingdoms in the two Indies. Again, the paramount 
authority of our kings, though jiot formally, was virtually either 
opposed or eluded. Traces of the feudal system still remained, and 
several of its abuses yet exiQted. Most of the provinces compos- 
ing the monarchy were self-governed, under differing laws and 
forms. The machine of general government was of a complex 
character. The nation was always negociating, as it were, with 
its Sovereign. The royal authority was really unlimited, though 
not recognised as such by the laws ; the nation, though often too 
independent in act, yetliad no ;l^al guarantee for its liberties. 
The government, occupied alone with the ta^ of subjecting the 
people, took no care of the interests of the commonwealth." 

Yet Francis I had fewer troubles with his subjects than his 
|)redecessors ; although the defection of the Constable de Bour- 
1>on, iand sopie popular revolts firom over-taxation, marked his reign. 
Civil and religious .discord, under his sway, would have been 
greater than they were, but for the continui^ wars he waged 
against Charles Y, which ni^arly Absorbed the attention of the 
fierce spirits of the nation, of whatever d^^ree. For the time, 
ihen, all further attempts at maritime discovery, and distant colo- 
nisation, were either abandoned, or indefinitely postponed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

DISCOVERT OF CANADA. 
1534-1544. 

Projected French establishment in America. — Jacques Cartier appoint- 
ed to command the first expedition for that purpose ; he explores the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence ; his return to France. Second voyage of 
Jacques Cartier ; he discovers the river St. Lawrence. — Visits Stad- 
acon^ (site of Quebec). — Aspect of the lands seen by him. — ^Indian 
village of Hochelaga (site of Montreal city). — Cartier winters in 
the country, his vessels being iced up. — Scurvy attacks his crews. 
— Advent of spring, 1534-5, and departure of Cartier for France ; 
wherein war being renewed, further expeditions to America are post- 
poned for the time. — ^Upon the return of peace, Roberval named Gov- 
ernor of Canada. — ^Third Voyage of Jacques Cartier ; he ascends the 
St. Lawrence as high as to Lake St. Louis, and winters at Cape Rouge. 
— ^He leaves for Europe, and, meeting Roberval at Newfoundland, on 
his way to Canada, refuses to attend him thither. — The latter, pur- 
sues his way to Canada, reaches Cape Rouge, raises a fort and winters 
there. — ^Disease carries off fifty of his men. — Next year, Cartier ar- 
rives, and Roberval returns home. 

At this time (1534) the war-harassed French people having 
enjoyed an unwonted breathing-time of three years, — thanks to the 
treaty of Cambrai, popularly known as the " Paix des Dames," 
signed in 1529, — their battling King was temptingly reminded by 
his grand admiral and chief companion in land-war, Philippe de 
Ohabot, of the prodigious golden and territorial ac(][uisitions lately 
made by the Spaniards and Portuguese, in Central and Southern 
America ; where numerous native populations had submitted to 
the yoke of Europeans almost without resistance ; the Governor 
of Burgundy and Normandy (for such then was Chabot) propos- 
ing that King Francis should now resume those designs, he had 
long entertained, of seeking to share along with his brother mon- 
arohs in the riches perennially flowing into the Old World from 
the New. 
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The attention of the French King, in a project for obtaining a 
firm footing upon the mainland of America, was tamed by his 
advisers in the direction of its nearest north-eastern regions ; and 
this the rather, because many of his seafaring subjects had long 
fished the banks of Newfoundland. The royal consent having 
been obtained, for the . equipment of an experimental armament, 
the grand admiral gave the direction of it to Jacques Cartier, of 
St. Malo, reputed to be a hardy mariner and skilful naviga- 
tor. 

When the expedition was in preparation, its probable destina- 
tion coming to the knowledge of the Eangs of Spain and Por- 
tugal (the Emperor Charles V. and Joam III.), they entered a 
protest against it, as tending to an encroachment upon their terri- 
torial rights. The .pretensions thus set up only elicited an in- 
dignant exclamation from Francis : " What, then I do my royal 
brothers expect that they are to share all America among them, 
without my ever seeking to take part with them in the spoil ?" 
The king adding, sarcastically, *' I should like to see the clause 
in our father Adam's will and testament which bequeaths to 
them alone so vast an heritage 1" 

Cartier sailed from St. Malo, a seaport of Brittany,* in the spring 
of 1534, with two vessels, neither of which exceeded 60 tons bur- 
den, their united crews being but 122 men in all. Twenty days 
thereafter, the coast of Neydbundland was reached ; thence the 
tiny barks passed, through the Straits of Belleisle, into the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. Here Cartier and his men passed nearly three 
months, the latter trafficking, while coasting along, with such of the 
natives of the surrounding countries as they could fall in with ; 
the former carefully noting, as he neared the great river itself, the 
peculiarities of the shores that successively came into view. 

During this his first voyage Canada-ward, Jacques Cartier made 
no important discovery, most of the salient points of the shores 
of the Laurentian Gulf being already known to his countrymen, 
who habitually fished in its waters ; — ^the latter had even bestowed 



* In the department lUe-et-Vilame ; now containing a popnlatioatf 
about 10,000.— jB. 
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recognised names cm some of ^btae*^ — ^bmt he was tibe fint to scan 
mffefullj the arid and desolate sea^margin of Labrador. He coasted 
Newfoundland as fin* as Cape de Raye, passed between ihe Mag- 
dalen Isles, aad entered the Baj de Chalenis, whioh owed and 
yet owes that name to ihe heat of the weathor at the time he 
Tisited it. Landing on its coast, he took ceremonial poBsesaan 
of the country around, in the name of the French king; and set 
np, despite the remonstrances of an aged natiye chief who wit- 
nessed the act, a wooden cross, on a point of land situated, .pro- 
baUy, between Chaleurs Bay and Cape des Bosiero. 

Sterile in results tiiis first expedition of Carder was 'not, seeing 
that it led afterwards to the discovery t»f the river St. Lawrence. 
Two of the aborigines, whom he embarked at Oasp^, and took 
with him to France, were, it is reported, the first parties who 
informed him that the river existed ; and we are led to believe, 
adverting to the route f<dlowed by him in his secmid veyage, that 
he wished them to verify their accounts, both of the coarse of the 
stream and of the countries it traversed, as theythen.appeaied, 
from Montareal to the sea.f 

Next to the grand-admiral Chibot, : the cause of maritime dls- 
eovery had no greater friend in France, at this time, than Charles 
de Mouy, Sieur de Maillearaie, vice admiral of France. He it was, 
in fact, who first reeommended Cartier to Ciiabot ; and he obtain- 
ed &r the former fsx better means t]mn he had the year^befiMre, 

•Snchaa " le Cap Royal j" " le Cap d'Orl^ans," near Miramichi ; "le 
Gap de MoatmoreBci," kc. See VoyagtB tt J^ScouverUs en Oemada, 
Quebec, 1S43. 

t " Tfaefe are, between the lasd^S. and N.,. about thirty leftgtte84ifitd 
nore of 2C0 fatboms .deep. And the savages hove oertified this ^ri to 
be the route and commencement of the great river of Bochelaga^ tBlao 
which, constantly narrowing, leads straight up to Canada ] as also 
bave affirmed, that the water of said ocean stream is fresh, saying it 
'Comes from Bueh a tListanee that no man e7eT traced it to its sources, 
•a^fttr as they had heard: observiftg, that the> passage through itwas 
only by means of bateaux. Hearing all this, and being assured that 
there was no passage but this, the said captain willed to proceed no 
<fartiwr««til after luvringseen the restof the^ceasts tothe N. aadS.'^ 
•^•^Contemporary relation of the second Voyage of CarUtr, 
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for dOTeedng the object in yiew^ byasaignmgto Msguidaiieetluree 
good vessels, aU well maniied; 

Cbnforming to tbe loadable custom of the lime, Cartier, befoi^ 
setting out on his second voyage, repaired with his men, in pro^ 
oessioB, to t^ caUiedral of St. Malo, to crave tibe Mesang^ of 
iHeaven upon the enterprise he undertook to cari^y outl 

The little squadron, havii^ aboard 110 hands and }»t>visioned^ 
for' tiiree; mottles, departed wit^ a favouring wind^ in Blay, 1535; 
Ail Gaptiain'-General,. CarUer h<»8ted his pennant on* La Grande 
Hermine,^ a vessBl of about 110 tons burden ; the tw^ others, of 
much less tonnage^ had fbr Captains; Guillaume le Breten and Marc 
Jalobertl Several persons; of gentle blood, such as Claude le 
Pont-Briand, served in the three vessels as vohmteers; The 
passage was tedious, and adverse winds widely separated each 
several vessel from itr consorts* The flag-ship did not reach, till 
July, the baie des Chl^teaux, situated in an island between New- 
fimndland and Labrador, which locality Cariier had appointed as 
a general rendezvous ; the two othi» vessels got in s<Hne days after 
La HJermine; After a few days of rest, the flotilla set out again, 
made stretches on divers lines, and neared numerous isles. After 
having: been forced, by stress of weather, to seek re^ge in a haven 
wMeh he n»ned Port St. Thomas^ he put to sea again, and on St. 
Lawrence day entered a bay, which he named after that Saint, at the 
mouUi of tlie river St. J<^n ; the designati(m (of St. Lawrence) 
attaiohing itself afterwards to the river itself and to the gulf receive 
ing its waters; Conducted by two savages taken on board. Car- 
tier entered the river moutji, and ascended to a point Mly 290 
leagues up; reaching a &ir island, since named Isle d'Orl^ns. 
His native guides reported that the country around him was then 
divided into three sections : namely, the Saguenay territory, ex- 
tending fiom: the isle d^Afiticosti to the Isle aux Coudres; next 
Canada,*— its chief place, then called Stadaoon^, occupying the 
site (^ Quebec The territory of Canada, indicated above, com- 
menced at the Isk aux Coudres, and extended up the river ta 
Hoehdbga ; the last, the richest and most populous of the three 
seotions. The denomination Canada, Uius ^ven to a part only 
of thaLaurentiaa r^ons, doubtless signified, in the native tongue, 
chsters of cd>ins, or villages. 
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Cartier set ashore his two native guides, to treat with the peo- 
ple of the country ; who fled from them at first, but soon return- 
ed, and in their eanoes of bark quite encircled the ships ; offer- 
ing to their crews supplies of fi^, maize, and firuit. Cartier gave 
all a kind reception, and made them presents. Next day the agou- 
hanna, or chief of Stadacon^, followed by a dozen canoes, full of 
natives, paid Cartier a visit. The interviews between the two 
was most friendly ; and their different peoples parted mutually con- 
tent ; the chief of Stadaoon^, before leaving, kissing each arm of 
Cartier, — this act being esteemed one of the greatest marks of 
respect the native chief could show for a stranger. 

As the season was now far advanced, Cartier made the bold 
resolve to winter in the country. 

Entering, therdfbre, a tributary stream named by him the 
" Sainte Croix," but since known as the St. Charles river, he 
moored his vessels under the native village Stadacon^, the huts of 
which were perched on a height to the southward. This part of 
the Laurentian country, with its mountains, hill-slopes, and valleys, 
forming collectively the basin of Quebec, is one of the grandest 
sites in all America. The St. Lawrence itself, for a great por- 
tion of its course above the gulf of the same name, has an impos- 
ing, but, at the same time, a wild and saddening aspect. The 
immense breadth of its waters, which are 90 miles wide at its 
embouchure, the numerous rocky points, apparent or hidden, 
obstructing its course, the dense fogs attending the blasts that 
ruffle its bosom, at certain seasons of the year, all combine to 
render its navigation redoubtable to mariners. The rocky steeps 
which confine its waters for more than a hundred leagues ; the 
frequent islets met with, and which increase in number as the 
navigator advances ; all manifesting the struggle of ages between 
a stream and the gigantic natural obstructions opposing its passage 
to the ocean, are well fitted to sadden or appal the spirit of the 
voyager when first ascending its course. But on nearing Quebec, 
the scene changes at once. The river, so vast and sombre in its 
lower expanses, now becomes varied and graceful in feature, yet 
in its whole aspect still preserving the stamp of natural majesty ; 
further enhanced and embellished, as its environage has been, in 
modern times, by the improving hand of man. And not alone are 
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sack ameliorations, of the face of Canada of the IGth centoiy, 
peculiar to Hie r^ons around the beauteous city of Quebec. 
Weie Jacques Cartier to waken from the sleep of death, what 
marvellous changes, operated on the r^ions he found one vast and 
trackless wilderness, would meet his view 1 

Impatient to visit Hochelaga, a native settlement situated sixty 
leagues above Stadacon^, Cartier set out for that place, Sept. 19, 
with a portion of his people, including his two captains and the 
gentlemen volunteers. It took the party thirteen days to ascend 
thus far. Hochelaga, they found, was located on ground which 
now forms part of the city of Montreal. When the French ap- 
peared, a crowd of the natives came forth to meet them, and, as 
the denizens of Stadacon^ had done before, manifested the liveliest 
joy at their coming among them. Next day, Cartier and his suite, 
in gala garb, made a ceremonial visit to the inhabitants of the 
locality. Hochelaga comprised about fifty wooden dwellings, 
each 50 paces long, and firom 12 to 15 broad. Every house was 
roofed with slips of bark sewn together, the interiors parted into 
several rooms, encircling a square apartment in which was the 
fireplace, round which the inmates reclined or sat. This Indian 
village was begirt with a triple inclosure, of circular form, palis- 
aded. There existed, in several places, towards the* upper end of 
this enclosure, raised passage-ways, with ladders placed for ascend- 
ing ; and heaps of stones lay near by, to serve for defensive mis- 
siles. In the centre of the village was a large area, or public 
square. Thither were Cartier and his followers conducted at first. 
The accustomed salutations, native and French, being concluded, 
the Indian women laid mats upon the grass for the strangers to 
sit upon. Forthwith there appeared the agouhannay borne by 
twelve men, who seated him in a bear-skin they spread for him 
upon the ground. This personage was about fifty years of age, 
and decrepit in every limb. A cap of red fur encircled his tem- 
ples. After saluting his visitors, he made signs to express his 
pleasure on seeing them all ; and, as an ailing man, held up his 
legs and reached out his arms towards Cartier, as if he desired 
him to touch them. This the latter at once did, rubbing the 
shrunken members with both hands. Thereupon the grateful 
patient took his head-tire and presented it to Cartier ; at the same 
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time ft nnmbeir of pcfraons laxle ormfitm presltod around ^e bir- 
ter, ne^ng to be totkched, beUeni^, dbabtless; that he was a Being 
of rare endowments. 

The French commandant raked' to be led to* a mountain top, 
a short mile distant. Arriyed there, his eye commanded an im- 
mense extent of country. Enchanted at the view, he gave to the 
hill itself the name of Eoyal Mount; wordis which, combined and 
slightly modified, have become the appellation of the fair city, 
Mx)ntreal, laid out on its southward decliyities. 

When Gartier returned to St. Charles river, doubting the con- 
tinued friendly feeling of the natives; he strengthened the palisades 
of an enclosure which his men had, while he was absent, fermed 
about the vessels, adding thereto pieces of artillery. Becember 
arrived, and scurvy, of a violent kind, broke out among the French^ 
whose condition altogether became deplorable. The winter cold 
was now intense, and increased dajby daj. Of 118 men, the 
three vessels' crews, for some timie not more than three or four 
were free fh)m disease ; and in one of them, there was^ not a hale 
man to wait upon the sick. Too much weakened in body to q)eB 
a grave for the dead, the survivors, yet able to crawl about, (fe^ 
posited them under ihe snow coverings the ice-bound soil. Twenty- 
six men died between this time and the month of April. Most 
of the others were at death'^oor, when a native accosted Cartiierj 
observing that he too had become scorbutic, and told him oP a 
means of cure ; which, being resorted to, did in effect cure all the 
ailing; Frenchmen in a fow days' time. 

When spring returned, Cartier hastened to depart for France, 
taking with him, for presentation to its king, several natives, 
among them Ponacona; a chief who vaunted to have travelled 
much, and professed to have seen in the western regions of his 
country men who wore woollen garments. None of these savageff, 
ifius eipatriatedl ever returned- all dying before 15^1, the earK^t 
year after the present that tibe French again visited' Canada. 

Cartier found his^ native land distracted with religious dissenJ- 
sions, and plunged in renewed war against Charles^ V. In the 
year preceding that of CartierV return, severe laws were dieicreed 
against the protestants. Scaffolds were erected, penal fires lighted 
up, inidl parts of the realm. The Emperc^, who had, By his 
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CPa^jTpolicff; kned Franeisriiito awar of eon^ulBSfe iiiIla]j:,iakMa^ 
advantage of the spintual discords of Fraiice, aii^d of tbe absenoe^ 
of its king and Brmfy ponred his forces inta tHat country atb4)&' 
extremities, north and south, simidta&eonslj. Amid intestinei 
tronbles^ and the ^n^ of defensive War, Cartier fotmd his presence^ 
unheeded and his-proj/scts disregarded* The exist^ce of Canada^; 
CTCft the" name of Am^oa, seemed^now to be ignored }>j hing^MA 
country alike. 

Cartier wbs f ain to wait for better times. His fa?(»raUe seaison 
at last came round : this happened towards Iher year 1540 j whe»' 
Francis once more inclined to listen to his subject's proposal £bt 
further explorations- in the New World. The success of the lai^ 
expedition had raised clamours against oolonisation amoiig thosei 
opposed to all enterprise of ik&t nature. This party represented 
that the climate of Canada was rude and unhealthy, that num>- 
bers of those already sent out had perilled miserably ; the dbje^ 
tors adding, ikui the country had no« mines of gold or of silTCr. 
These- sinister r^resentations had a discouraging effect upoti 
some minds: but the firiendS' of colonisation, ou the oth^rhand^^ 
contrived at laist to nullify them, by proclaiming the advaati^es 
which were sure to accrue to the Frenlch nation through a large! 
trade with the Canadian savages in peitry; ui^ng, at the same^ 
lime, the impolity of the French people looking on, while otheils 
were exclusivdy sharing the spoils of ^e New World among them. 
In fine, the party of progress gained tlieir cause. 

One of the leading spirits of that body was a Picard noble named 
Jean-Francois do la Eoque, superior of Roberval, whom King; 
Francis called '^ the little king of Yimeu;'' This pers&nage, who 
had gained his royals master's esteem through his bravery and fidet^ 
ity, asked and obtained the right and title to goverii, in the king-fa 
name, all the oouoitries newly discovered. It was conceded 
atthe same time, in a royal edict dated June 15thy 1540^, thai 
Boberval might raise a body of volunteers' to found a> permanent 
establishment. Cartier also had- the command of the vessels sasigned 
U^ him for conveying the colonists to America ;^ aitd some detajs 
aiid disputes iirising, he, without waiting^r Boberval, set' out 
with five ships, early in the summer of 1541. After a three 
months- stormy passage^ in which the vessels wete scattered about, 
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Cartier arrived at Newfoundland, where he tarried a while, expect- 
ing the arrival of the GU)vemor, who was to have followed him 
within a few days, but he came not ; so pursuing his own voyage, 
he ascended the St. Lawrence, and cast anchor at Quebec. The 
colonists, on landing, at once began clearing spots of land, near 
by, for cultivation. Leaving these men thus occupied, he as- 
cended the St. Lawrence, hoping to get above the Sault St. Louis, 
but found it impossible to clear the rapids. 

Autumn came on and passed away, bringing no tidings of Eo- 
berval ; Cartier, therefore, prepared to winter in the country. 
He despatched two of his vessels, however, to St. Malo, to inform 
the king of his own proceedings, and to make inquiry why Ro- 
berval delayed coming out. 

Cartier and his remaining people were allowed to pass the win- 
ter in peace ; but in spring following, the savages manifesting a 
hostile spirit, he thought it fitting to re-embark his colonists and 
return home. He set sail for France about the very time that 
Bioberval was leaving it with three ships, in which were several 
gentlemen adventurers, besides 200 other colonists, of both sexes. 
Insuperable obstacles had, it seems, prevented Boberval from 
joining Cartier the year before. According to the statement of a 
document lately found in the archives of the depdt de la Marine, 
Paris,^ the two squadrons met at a short distance from Quebec, 
and Roberval caused Cartier to turn back, in view of founding a 
settlement in the Isle d'Orldans. And if we may confide in 
another version of the allied rencounter, it took place near St. 
John's, Newfoundland, a more likely locality ; the narrator adding, 
that Cartier declined to follow Roberval, as perceiving that the 
latter desired to rob him of a part of his discoveries. Be all this 
as it may, we know for certain that Roberval reached his desti- 
nation in safety ; that he sent home, in autumn following, two of 
his vessels to inform the King of his arrival, and to request that 
provisions might be sent out to him next year. We know also 
that fifty of his colonists perished during the winter of 1542-43 ; 
and that the governor started in June following, with 70 men, 
upon an expedition for the interior, hoping to be more fortunate 

' * Documents de Paris, t. 5, published by Lit. and Hist. See, Quebec. 
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than Cattier, and reach that country which the savagea spoke of as 
abounding in the precious metaia and Etones of price. ThisEccond 
exploratory voyage to the interior waa still lesa encouraging than 
that of Cartier. The extant relation of it, by Roberval himBelf, ifl 
incomplete; but had he discovered the country in the west, re- 
ported by the Bavages of the east as abounding in gold, silver and 
precious stoneSj — missed by his predecessor, of course, — surely 
tiome inJication of ita existence, if discovered, would he found in 
the extant account, fragmentary though it is ; from which how- 
ever we learn the discouraging fact, that before the expedition 
returned to Quebec, one of lloberval's vessels sank, and eight 
of his men were drowned. 

InleiJigence of Roberval's arrival in Canada arrived in Paris 
just aa war was about to recommence between Francis I and, 
Charles V. Instead of sending the succour that was asked for, 
the King, according to Lescarbot, ordered Cartier, in 1543, to 
bring Roberval back to France,* where his valour, and influence 
in Picardy, a province then about to become the seat of war, 
might be useful. All those whom Roberval took out aa colonists, 
were it would seem, conducted, at the same time, to France by 
Cartier. Thus terminated the first attempt at coloniaingby France 
in North America, if we except that made by baron de LSry. 

The n:une of Jacques Cartier, immortalized ae it is by the dis- 
covery of Canada, thenceforth disappears from French history. 



• Soma writers are dubiona of the reality of this voyage, tbe fourth of 
Cartier ; which Lescarbot, alone, as it seems, taking notice of, bae.beea 
passed ovet by otiier reporters. But that author sayB distinctly, that 
" tha King being engaged in affairs of Stale of an onerous natnre io 
France itself, was unable to send bodily snccour to hia colonial anbjecia ; 
who, besides, ougbt to bare been able by that time to extract from the 
couatry itself the means of subsisteace.." And again : " Itoberval was 
sent forth lo serve (he King in tboae regions ; for I find, from the re- 
lation of the said Qaartier (iic), that he passed eight months seeking 
him, after Roberval was there (in Canada) seventeen months." The 
aeoDunt by Itoberral himself conlirma what Lescarbot reports about the 
lack of provisioos, viz. : " Roberval sent back to France two of his sbipi 
in order lo bear adticeg to His Majesty, afterwards to return lo him 
next year with such provisions and other thiags as it might please tho 
King to seud for bis use." 
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Bixt if we maj relj on the validity of tiie olaim adranoed hj hia 
DCi^wB, some fifty years afterwards, for a ooniimtation of the 
priYil^es aoeorded to their unele^ it is snpposable that during 
Mveral after years he trafficked in peltry with the natires. 

Gartier manifested, in all his expeditions, adTentorons conrage. 
No contemporary navigator had as yet dared to advance so far 
into the lands of the New World as he, or ventured to fsjce the 
perfidy and cruelties of their many barbarous tribes. In his braving 
the rigours of a Canadian winter, and shutting himself up for six 
SKmths, without means of escape, among the aborigines* whose 
amicable feelings towards the Erendi he had every reason to dift> 
trust, he gave a signal example of the intropidity of ^e- mariners 
of his time and country. Of right, Uierefore, in every sense,, he 
Itcads the long file of visitors of innear North America^ By his 
ascent oi the great river St. Lawrence, in which he reached the 
Skvlt St. Louis, he became the harbinger of successive French 
ecsploratwns, such as those of the shc»res of Hudson's Bay, of the 
Mississippi vall^, and onward to th& hither slopes; of the Becky 
Mountains. 

In acknowledgment of his rare m^ts, it is said * that he and 
hiS' race were ennobled by his royal master. Few of the mariners 
upon whom that distinction was conferred in^ France merited it 
so much as Jacques Gartier, master mariner of St. Male. 

*■ Recherches de M, Cunat sur Jacques Cartier, consigned in a paper 
MDinexed to the proc^s^rerbal drawn np bj the commissioner named bj 
M. Boyins, knight of the Legion ai Honor, mayor oi St. Misdo, for the 
recognition and recript of the remnants of " la petite Hermine," which 
were sent to him by Joseph Ham&l, Esq., Sarreyor and Arpenteur of the 
oity of Quebec, who discovered the imbedded hnll of that yessel some 
months before, at the very spot where it was abandoned by Jacqnea 
Owrtier, ia 1636 ; that iSy SOT years previously. 
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te;mporar,y abandonmeint op oanada. 

1543-1608. 

Roberval sots oat for. America after the war, and perii^g with all Hfi 
followers. — ^M. Yillegagnon attempts to found a French colony in 
Brazil y the .enterprise miscarries, through the disaccord of the 
adventarers. — Foundation of Carolina, in Florida. — Massacre of its 
French colonists, bj the Spaniards in time of peace; the queen- 
regent, Ofttherine de-Medieis, demanding no satisfaction therefor, 
Ji. de Qourguea avenges the wrong done to his iiAtion by sangninfurjr 
:reprislirls.>^Froloqged indifference of the. French people to eol^i- 
8ation.—Progre9s of the fisheries and traffic in peltry. — The m;9'r- 
quis de La Roche undertakes to found a French settlement in Aca- 
dia ; the project fails ,* of his colonists left in the Isle de Sable^ the 
greater number peridh ; five years thereafter, the French King 
causes the Burrivors to be removed. — M. de la Roche, rained by ias 
failure, dies broken-«hearted.-^Oonceming the obstacles Fufs^i^ji 
."Colonisation .in those times had to encounter. 

The war between F]:anois I and Charles Y lasted for abojitih]^ 
years (1542^). During that time of hQatilitiesi,asinQth^:s^mi^, 
Canada was lost to. the Yiew of the xttlers of Pranoe. When the 
rtceaty of Grespy was signed (Sept. 17th, 1544) between the, KJpg 
:and.the JBmperor, the return of peace caused the royal attention 
:to he turned £siyourably to the suspended enterprises of Bohervol; 
ajid this none the less that the latter had, meanwhile^ done jiifi 
state great service in £el4s of battle. No expedition, boweyeJf, 
to Canada was realized: before the death of J'raneis I, miiich imk 
place March 31, 1547. Not till two , years iafterward9> .Henry JJ 
being king, did Boberval organise his expedition to Canada ; I»it 
which he was destined never to reach, as he perished in the j»as- 
,jKge, with all his followers, including a brother, who was almost 
,as distinguished a warrior as lujni^lf. This oal^strophe caused all 
projects of ixilomsii]^ Canada by natives ;^f J'imce .to J^^e ^ban- 
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doned ; and it would also most likely have restrained its people 
from undertaking any hazardous enterprise of the kind in any 
quarter, if admiral de Coligny's attention had not been directed 
to the subject of American colonisation by Frenchmen. 

In 1555, Coligny, who was chief of the Huguenots, proposed to 
Henry II to found, in some region of the New World, a colony 
whither his Protestant subjects might retire and there exercise 
their worship in peace and with full freedom. The king approved 
of the design, but it was afterwards abandoned. Nicholas Durand 
de Villegagnon, knight of Malta and vice-admiral of Brittany, 
imbued with the new doctrines, obtained without much difficulty 
permission to conduct a body of such colonists to Brazil, — a coun- 
try the temperature of which made it preferable to Canada. But 
this establishment met the fate of those that had been desiderated 
for the opposite extremity of the continent ; the failure of each, 
however, being due to diverse causes. Villegagnon abjured his 
apostacy ; and dissidences arising among the French colonists, they 
were unable, at length, to maintain their footing in the country. 

All this while, religious dissensions were becoming more and 
more envenomed in France. The frightful massacre of the Vau- 
dois in 1545, had filled the protestant mind with secret terror. 
Civil war was ready to break out : Coligny thought more seriously 
than ever about finding an asylum for his co-religionists, upon 
whom now began to press the rigors of a cruel persecution. He 
profited by a species of truce, in 1562, to interest the court in the 
plan of a settlement he had projected for them in Florida. Char- 
levoix opines that the admiral, according to all appearance, did 
not discover his main design to the King, and that he directed 
the royal attention to his project only as an enterprise that would 
prove beneficial to France in general; but it is difficult to be- 
lieve that he could thus palm such a project upon His Majesty. 
Charles knew all about it ; and he was but too happy to learn 
that Coligny engaged Huguenots only for his expedition, because 
the kingdom would thereby become purged of just so many 
enemies. 

The admiral was at first left sole director of the enterprise. He 
gave the command of the expedition to Jean de Bibaud, an 
excellent mariner of Dieppe; who set out for Florida in 1562, 
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accompanied by several gentlemen volunteers. Bibaut coasted the 
North American seaboard, holding a northerly coarse. He took 
possession, for France, of Florida and Georgia, by erecting a 
pillar, bearing the royal armorials, on a mound. Pursuing his 
way, he reached at length a small island, known as Santa Cruz 
to the Spaniards, upon which he constructed defensive works, 
and named the fortress Charles-Fort, in honour of the reigning 
king. The country bore every appearance of fertility, and its 
indigenous possessors gave the French a kind reception. 

Ribaut returned to France in 1563, leaving in charge of the fort 
one of his captains, named Albert. Instead of tilling the soil, the 
French whom he left behind, trusting to the provisions in store, set 
about searching for veins of gold and silver, the whole soil of the 
New World being reported to cover abundance of both. Meanwhile, 
as food began to fail them, dissensions soon followed ; and the 
commandant, who had till then disguised his true character, 
showed himself to be a cruel tyrant. One soldier, who offended 
him, he hung witji his own hands ; and at length he became so 
odious to all his men, that they killed him. 

As the colonists saw themselves in danger of death from 
&mine, and as Eibaut still returned not, they built a vessel, and 
caulked its plank-seams with mats, made sails for it with their 
bed-sheets and shirts, and for cordage used the inner fibres of 
tree-bark. In this rude vessel they all embarked for France, 
though having neither sailors to work nor pilots to guide their 
vessel. Delayed by a calm at sea, which lasted for several days, 
their provisions ran out, even fresh water at last failed them. 
" One of the party," reports Gu^rin, " having reminded his com- 
rades that the death of one of them might become the means of 
saving the lives of all, not only was the proposal heard without 
horror, but received with a kind of ferocious joy. When lots 
were about to be cast for a victim by compulsion, a soldier named 
Lachau offered himself a voluntary sacrifice. He was forthwith 
slaughtered, and his blood, as it flowed, careiyiy caught and put 
.apart, for after use as a beverage. Meantime, parts of the fle&h 
were served out and ravenously devoured.' ' Happily, no second 
isaorifice of this horrible nature was required by these forlorn men, 
as an English ship shortly thereafter neared their vessel, and 
kindly rescued them. 
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** Oaspard de Colignj," (xmtinues the same aathctfity, ^^fi|r from 

jbeing detenred .by diffioulties of every kind which Btood in the 

.way of CalviniBt colonisation, persevered in his altempts at its 

xealkation all the more tliat their persecution was redoubled. 

JSe profited by a breathing-time they enjoyed Uurongh his means, 

! by a4X)mpo6iti<m with the court, to engage Charles IX to furnish 

I new means f(»r carrying his further attempts to settle "tbem in 

] America. The king did actually grant him three well equipped 

I vessels for that purpose. They were confided to the chaige, as 

d^tain-iurchief, of Ben^ de Goulaine de Laudouinidre, a gentle- 
man familiar with maritime afEiairs, and reported >to be * signally 
pious.' iHe had under him jnany picked soldiers and euperior 
artisans. The king gave him 60,000 crowns to meet all :needful 
iiutlay incurred before his d^arture, or arising thereafter ; and 
fleveafal rich lords emburked with him, defraying their own; obarges. 
The primitive aim, in sending this second expedition to the; same 
.localiiy, was the re-vietualling of Charka-Fort." 

Laudouini^re setting sail in April, 1664, passed first to the 

Canary Isles, thence to the Antilles, and at length east anchor 

/between the river St. Mary's* and that of St. John, on tibe eastern 

coast of North America. He caused a fort io be erected at two 

^ leagues' distance from the sea, and named it Carolina. But.in no 

long time the presence of the French jroused the jealousy of the 
Spaniards. Philip .II soon despatched a fleet iczpressly ^' to ffight 
ihe heretics and prevent them frpm establishing their worship in 
Ameri^." 

Tbe.fort of Carolina was, accordingly, invested iby^a Spanish 
force, and j&t length taken, aiW. a-vigorous resistance directed by 
Xaudoiiini^. Arpoi?tion: of the garrison, however, eeciqped pne- 
mmA^^ the -assault, tbe governor among tiie rest; who, :re- 
turniiig^io France, was ill. received. by the Foenoh :govemment,-Tr*a 
i 4i^@n^aoe which prdbably shortened ^his days. What perhaps 

;|iMitepeid,4f it .did npt quite chaise: thc/loss of Carolina fort waa the 

robstifta(cy of JElibaut, then on ;the ^t (having .retomed to 

I jAnaeriea), who headed with the entire garrison^an impmdentsoiitie 

1 lOn ^)en tgnooind against -the besiegers. Xhe ;k)8S of >men, in an 

I inneqnal loombat, kft the iort almost without dafendars, jmd it 

rfawajne»n easj^ > pi^ tiE^; the ^^wmarclfi. 
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The enterprise of Ribaut had an eTil ending. He was caught 
in a tempest, as sudden as furious, which drove his vessels fifty 
leagues to the southward, and wrecked them on a rocky coast. 
The crews, however, contrived to gain the land in safety. Bibaut 
was now fain to feel his way, with his people, to Carolina by land. 
Arrived in its vicinity, and made aware of its loss, he made an ' 
offer to surrender on t^rms, from not having means of support. 
Menendez, the Spanish governor, gave an encouraging reply to 
his messengers, pronouncing one of those Castilian oaths that 
the Inquisition habitually recommended to the abominable pur- 
veyors for their execution-days. 

The French, to the number of eight hundred, put faith in 
the promises of Menendez. In order as they arrived, the monster 
crossing himself (thus outraging, in his blind fanaticism, the cross 
of Christ), caused poniards to pierce their hearts. The brave 
d'Ottigny, whilst they plunged the reeking steel in his bosom, 
took Heaven to his witness against Spanish turpitude. As for 
Bibaut himself, Menendez caused him to be flayed alive, after- 
wards sending his skin and beard to Seville, as trophies of hi? 
victory ; the head of the French commandant being cut in four, and 
stuck on as many pike-heads. Finally, the Spaniards gathered 
all the corpses of their victims, including those whom they had 
previously murdered in the fort or killed in the woods, treating 
these poor remains with an unparalleled indignity ; and, before 
burning them to ashes, hung them on trees, with this derisory 
and fanatical inscription appended : " These wretches have not 
been thus treated because they were Frenchmen, but because 
they were heretics, and enemies of God.'' — ^Almost all the colonists 
perished in this way. Their settlement had subsisted for about 
three years. The Spaniards kept the fastness they had thut 
gained, and farther fortified themselves there, intending to remain 
in the country. 

When news of the massacre reached France, it excited public 
indignation in the highest degree. Every one, of what religion 
soever he might be, r^arded the deeds done as inflicting a stain 
upon all France, and longed to avenge them. But the court 
viewed it with other eyes > out of hatred towards Coligny and the 
Huguenots, Charles IX, or rather Catherine de Medicis, — ^for it 

Vol. I. — ^E 
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was she who governed the kingdom, the sovereign being but fifteen 
years old, — ^pnt on the appearance of having taken no heed of a 
transaction which it is probable she connived at. The king, thus 
neglecting his duty to the country, a private vindicator of the 
national honour, tarnished as it had been, appeared on the scene. 
This was the chevalier Dominique de Gourgues, scion of a family 
of distinction in Guienne, a good catholic, and an officer of merit, 
but who had suffered fortune's reverses. 

During the war in Italy he had held a French post at Sienna 
in Tuscany, for a long while, with thirty men only, despite the 
efforts of a corps of the Spanish army to dislodge him ; but all its 
defenders being killed save himself, he was taken prisoner, and 
sent to the galleys. The galley aboard which he was put, had 
been first captured by the Turks, and retaken by the knights. of 
Malta. By this turn of fate he regained his liberty, and he turned 
it to active account by voyaging in different regions of the world ; 
quickly gaining therein such experience of the sea, that he be- 
came one of the most accomplished and daring navigators of the 
age. Profoundly affected on hearing of the massacre of the French 
of Carolina, he swore to avenge their deaths. With that intent 
he sold all he possessed, procured and armed two ships and a gal- 
ley manned by 80 sailors and 100 arquebusiers, the latter mostiy 
men of gentle blood. 

Eepairing to the island of Cuba, he asseuibled his followers, and 
related to them, in strong terms, the unheard of cruelties which 
the Spaniards had exercised upon the French in Florida. '^ Such 
has been, my comrades, the criminality of our enemies ; and how 
much blacker would not ours be, were we still to delay doing jus- 
tice upon those who have thus outraged the French nation ! It 
is the desire to avenge the insult put upon us all which has induced 
me to sell my property ; the same desire it is, which has opened 
for me the purses of my friends. We have reckoned on your aid to 
carry out our meditated design, believing you all to be so jealous 
of the honour of the land of your birth as to stake your existence 
in a cause of this importance. Can I be deceived in any of you ? 
I trust to set you a proper example : I promise to be at your head 
always and everywhere ; taking upon myself constantly the chief 
share of the perils that may be incurred. In a word, then, will 
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you refuse to follow whither I lead ? " Universal acclamations 
immediately answered this appeal ; and as soon as a fair wind 
arose, the vessels of the flotilla were steered towards Florida. 
When the French landed near Carolina, they ascertained that the 
natives' ahout the place were ill-disposed towards the Spaniards. 
M. de Gourgues turned this dislike to profitable account by form- 
ing a league against the latter, the former making common cause 
with the French. 

By this time the Spanish garrison had constructed two forts, 
in addition to that taken by them. M. de Gourgues nevertheless 
prepared to attack them all in succession ; and for that purpose 
dividing his forces into two columns, he advanced accompanied by 
his native auxiliaries against the nearest dependent fort. Its garri- 
son, of ahout threescore men, decided to abandon it ; but in retiring 
they got hemmed in between the two attacking corps, and were 
almost all destroyed at the first shock. 

The second fort was then assaulted, and taken after a short re- 
sistaiuce. Its defenders met the same fate as the garrison of the 
former : they were intercepted in trying to flee, and cut in pieces. 
The third and original fort (La Caroline) was of the most impor- 
tance, and contained 200 men. The French commander was 
about to escalade it, when the Spanish Governor committed a 
similar fault to that of Ribaut, which helped the former to gain 
it ; for, making a sortie with 80 arquebusiers, these picked men 
were allowed to advance far beyond the fort, when Gourgues fell 
upon them, and in spite of a desperate resistance, killed them every 
one. The rest of the garrison, despairing of being able to main- 
tain the post, endeavoured to cut their way to the woods, but were 
all intercepted or killed on the spot by the French or their native 
allies ; with the exception of a few, however, who w^re reserved 
for a more ignominious death. The victors made a considerable 
booty. The Spanish prisoners were now led to the spot where 
the French captors had been immolated, as we have seen, and 
after being reproached with their previous cruelty and perfidy, they 
were hung upon the branches of the same trees as the murdered 
French ; their avengers altering the former inscription graven on 
a stone by Menendez, to the following, which then took its place : 
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'' Je ne fais ceci CQmme k Espagnok, mais comme ^ traltreB, 
voleurs, et meurtriers."* 

After having thus avenged the death of their victimised brethren, 
the conquerors, being too few in number to maintain their foot- 
hold in the country after demolishing the Carolina with the other 
three forts, re-embarked and set sail for France; where having 
arrived they met with a warm reception, and were commended by 
all, as having vindicated the national honour by a just, if severe, 
act of reprisal. Yet the queen-mother and the faction of the Guises 
would have sacrificed M. de Gourgues, to appease the resentment 
of Philip II, but for the influence of his friends ; one of whom, 
the president de' Marigny,f concealed him for some time in his 
own house. The conduct of De Gourges was openly applauded 
in foreign countries; and Queen Elizabeth of England offered 
him high employment in her marine service ; which proffer the par 
triotic as well as brave Frenchman decliaed with grateful acknow* 
ledgments. Finally, king Charles again taking him into bis ' t 

good graces, M. de Gourgues was in act to take the chief command 
of the fleet of Don Antonio, who disputed with Philip the right 
to the crown of Portugal ; when death suddenly cut short his 
career, at Tours, in the year 1567. His decease was greatly 
r^etted by his compatriots ; and his reputation has come down 
to their descendant^, as that of one of the best captaina of the 
age, having been a skilful leader upon sea and land alike. 

The apathy manifested by Catharine de Medicis at Menend^' 
proceeding, gave some colour to the report spread about by the 
Spaniards to attenuate the barbarity of their conduct. It was 
asserted or insinuated, that Charles IX had come to an under- 
standing with his brother-in-law Philip, that the Huguenots of Flo- 
rida should be exterminated. But although the French king did 
refuse to demand satisfaction for the sanguinary violation of the 
laws of nations by the Spaniards in the persons of his Protestant 

* <' Justice has not been thns done npon the persons of these men be- 
cause thej were Spanish aliens, but in respect of their character as 
traitors, thieves, and murderers." 

t Chief Judge of the Superior Court of Normandy, as President of 
the Parliament of Rouen. — B, 
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you refuse to follow whither I lead ? " iTniversal acclamations 
immediately answered this appeal ; and as soon as a fair wind 
arose, the vessels of the flotilla were steered towards Florida. 
When the French landed near Carolina, they ascertained that the 
natives' ahout the place were ill-disposed towards the Spaniards. 
M. de Gourgues turned this dislike to profitable account by form- 
ing a league against the latter, the former making common cause 
with the French. 

By this time the Spanish garrison had constructed two forts, 
in addition to that taken by them. M. de Oourgues nevertheless 
prepared to attack them all in succession ; and for that purpose 
dividing his forces into two columns, he advanced accompanied by 
his native auxiliaries against the nearest dependent fort. Its garri- 
son, of about threescore men, decided to abandon it ; but in retiring 
they got hemmed in between the two attacking corps, and were 
almost all destroyed at the first shock. 

The second fort was then assaulted, and taken after a short re- 
sistance. Its defenders met the same fate as the garrison of the 
former : they were intercepted in trying to flee, and cut in pieces. 
The third and original fort (La Caroline) was of the most impor- 
tance, and contained 200 men. The French commander was 
about to escalade it, when the Spanish Governor committed a 
similar fault to that of Kibaut, which helped the former to gain 
it ; for, making a sortie vrith 80 arquebusiers, these picked men 
were allowed to advance far beyond the fort, when Gourgues fell 
upon them, and in spite of a desperate resistance, killed them every- 
one. The rest of the garrison, despairing of being able to main- 
tain the post, endeavoured to cut their way to the woods, but were 
all intercepted or killed on the spot by the French or their native 
allies ; mth the exception of a few, however, who w^re reserved 
for a more ignominious death. The victors made a considerable 
booty. The Spanish prisoners were now led to the spot where 
the French captors had been immolated, as we have seen, and 
after being reproached with their previous cruelty and perfidy, they 
were hung upon the branches of the same trees as the murdered 
French ; their avengers altering the former inscription graven on 
a stone by Menendez, to the following, which then took its place : 
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formed for establishing a connexion with Canada, but not so much 
in view of its colonisation,*^ owing to the treaty of pacification 
made with the Hugnenots. 

It is to be kept in view, however, while making the observation, 
that, amidst the wars of religion which vexed olden France, its 
chiefs thought no longer of renewing intercourse with America, 
yet we ought to make an exception for a part of the French people : 
The Normans, the Basques, and the Bretons continued to fish 
for the cod and join in pursuit of the whales which frequented 
the embouchure of the St. Lawrence and its neighbouring waters ; 
ever industriously plying these callings as if their native land 
enjoyed unbroken peace. Year by year, these hardy mariners 
widened the circle of their navigation. In 1578, a hundred and 
fifty French vessels repaired to Newfoundland alone. Another 
species of industry, almost as profitable as the deep-sea fishings, 
namely, a regular traffic in peltry with the natives of the sur- 
rounding or contiguous seaboard, was established during the sanfe 
space of time. French traffickers in furs, &c., in their seiipibes 
for sellers of these commodities, might be found widely spread 
over parts of the maritime regions of the continent, and along the 
banks of such of its rivers as faU into the ocean. They even 
ascended the St. Lawrence to places higher up than Quebec, and 
coasted the islands of the gulf and its environage. NoSl atod Ch^ 
ton, nephews and heirs of Cartier, were engaged in the peltry 
traffic, and were so successful in their dealings as to excite the 
jealousy of rival traders, who spiteftilly burnt several of their bar- 
ges or coasting-vessels. In order to secure protection from such 
attacks, those nephews of Cartier solicited from Henry III a re- 
newal of the privileges once accorded to himself, in commercing 
with the natives ; asking, at the same time, an exclusive right to 



* This passage refers to the famous treaty of Nantes, a royal edict 
signed April 15, 1698. It was drawn up. at the instance of Henry IV by 
president de Thou, Gaspard de Schambourg, Dominic de Vic, Jeannin, 
and Soffrein de Oalignon, members of the council of State. It was com- 
posed of 92 articles, all in favour of the French protestants, and granting 
to them guarantees, moral and material, for the security of their lives and 
fortunes, and the free exercise of their religion. — B, 
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work the mines they had discovered. In consideration of the 
services of the great navigators, letters patent, acceding to their 
wishes, were accorded them in 1588. But as soon as this became 
known, the merchants of St. Malo, lodging an appeal before the 
privy council, obtained a revocation of the grant ; without, how- 
ever, advancing their own interests much in the sequel, for, in 
the year 1598, that of the pacification of Yervins, the marquis de 
La Koche, then in Brittany, obtained a royal confirmation for him- 
self of the charge of '* lieutenant-general," or viceroy, of Canada, 
Acadia, and lands adjoining ; which appointment, indeed, was only 
a renewal of what had been formerly accorded to him by Henry 
III, but which the troubles reigning in France itself had hitherto 
hindered him froin enjoying. The marquis obtained, at the same 
time, additional powers destructive of the trading freedom of the 
merchants of St. Malo. Thus he was authorised to impress, in 
every port of France, all ships, with every master mariner and 
sailor in them, he might think needful for his expeditions. Not 
only so, but having gained a footing in America, he was empowered 
to levy troops, to make war or peace, and to build towns, within 
the limits of his viceroyalty ; to promulgate laws, and to execute 
them ; to concede lands in feudal form and with feudal privi- 
leges ; lastly, to r^ulate the colonial trade at discretion. No tra- 
der, therefbre, might venture to oppose any monopoly set up by 
this proposed lord of all, as they had done in the case of Cartier's 
descendants. 

The marquis de la Koche, fearing that his people, being chiefly 
criminals, or vagabonds, might desert him, landed them on the Isle 
de Sable, at the entry of the gulf of St. Lawrence. That island) 
which is of crescent-like configuration, arid, and of rude aspect, 
bears no trees or fruit ; its only vegetation is scanty grass or moss, 
growing around a lake in the centre. Leaving his colonists in 
this dreary sea-beaten r^ion, La Koche passed on to Acadia. 
Returning thence, he was caught in a tempest ; which, proceeding 
from the west, drove his vessel, in ten or twelve days' time, to the 
French coasts. Scarcely had he set foot in France, than he found 
himself in a maze of difficulties. The duke de Mercoeur, then at 
war with Henry the Fourth, arresting him, kept him a prisoner 
in Brittany, for some time. Not till five years afterward was the 
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marquis able to apiHrise the king, then at Bouen, of the particolais 
of his voyage. Henry, compassionating the sitaation of the nnfor- 
tnnates in the Isle de Sable, ordered the pilot who had led them 
thither to learn their fate, and it was found to be deplorable. Of the 
whole band, forty in number, not more than twelve remained. 
Left to their own discretion, and incapable of self-government, 
Uiey had became utterly lawless. Evil passions being ever in the 
ascendant, each man's hand was turned against his fellow, and 
several of them had thus eome to a violent ^id. The few sur- 
vivors, however, tamed by their ill-supplied bodily wants, had 
perforce latterly led a more tranquil life. It was found that they 
had constructed huts with the remnants of a vessel which had 
been wrecked on the breakers abounding on the isle's desolate 
shores ; and owed their nutriment ehiefly to eating the flesh of a 
few domesticated animals which baron de L^ry had landed on the 
isle some fourscore years before, that had there continued their 
several species.* The clothes they had on being soon worn out, 
they made themselves vestments out of the skins of the seals they 
captured. The King wished to see them, accoutred just as they 
had been found. Along with their beards unkempt, and their hair 
in wild disorder, their visages had assumed a savage expression 
rather than that usual to civilised men. Henry (doubtless moved 
at the sight) gave to each of them fifty crowns, with fiill liberty 
to return to their homes, and assurances of oblivion of their 
evil acts committed aforetime. 

The marqxiis de La Eoche, who had embarked his entire for- 
tune in the enterprise, lost all of it that yet remained, in succeed- 
ing misfortunes which awaited him through its means. He had 
set his heart upon realizing a noble project, and it had signally 
failed. The chagrin which consumed his mind was yet stronger 
than his regret at the dilapidation o( his finances, and both work- 
ing t(^ther consigned him to an early grave. He was censured 
by some of his contemporaries for imputed faults ; but he could 
not rightly be blamed for the failure of plans which he had no 
feir opportunity of carrying out ; while, in our day, his memory 



* La^t : HUtoire de Vjimirique, 
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must always be held m respect by the descendants of the early 
colonists of America. 

All tbe disorders, observable in the attempts at colonisation 
made during tibe times now under review, were due to the intes- 
tine troubles which agitated Europe during nearly the entire 16th 
century. The choice, too, made of the kind of individuals to 
begin the work, who w^re, in most cases, soldiers, or men of like 
habitudes, was injudicious. Again : no regard was had for con^ 
nectedness of the successive steps made towards the great object 
in view ; and the indifference of statesmen to this great requisite 
ran an even race with the heedlessness of private individuals : the 
means at the disposal of the latter, besides, being usually inade- 
quate to accomplish the task undertaken by or prescribed to them. 
But the last-noted species of obstructiveness was not peculiar to 
early French colonisation. The annals of the thirteen EngHi^ 
founded provinces of America, the first in chronological order of 
the United States, inform us that it was long before the people of 
British race were able to maintain a permanent footing on our 
northern continent. For, not to speak of the first English colo- 
nising expedition sent out in 1579, and which the Spaniards, 
jeak)us of the projects of other nations, and then masters of the 
sea, forced to retrace its course ;* setting this aside, we know that 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, four years later, began a settlement at St. 
John's, Newfoundland ; which, though it bore hopeful appearances 
at first, yet the indiscipline of the colonists brought all to ruin. 
The celebrated Walter Rale%h, a disciple of Coligny's, whose 
tendencies and perseverance he shared, desiring to follow up the 
designs of the knight above named, who was his brother-in-law, 
planted a colony at Roanoke, in Florida ; but, three years there- 
after, Sir Francis Drake found it expedient to take the settlers on 
board his vessels on his return to England.f In 1586, another 
colony was commenced in Virginia; but dl its people died of 
want, or were massacred by their savage neighbours. In 1602, 
again, a body of colonists from Britain, located on the seaboard 



* Oldts : American Annals. 

t R. Bevbblby : History of Virginia. 
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of New England, had no better fortane. Other abortive attempts, 
snoceeding to the foregoing, were made by English adventurers, 
although sundry of them were rather trading expeditions than 
efforts to realise territorial settlement.* Despite these and other 

* M. Garneau, in narrating the failure of the earliest of the English 
colonisations in North America, has put himself in disaccord with the 
best-accredited accounts of other historians, in several particulars. Here 
are what we believe to be the facts of the case : — Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
authorised by a ^'patent" (charter) from queen Elizabeth, equipped a small 
squadron with which he sailed from England in the year 1579, in view of 
founding a permanent territorial settlement in America, but losing one of 
his vessels, and experiencing other disasters, he was fain to return home. 
Gilbert and Raleigh (step-brothers) conjoining their resources, fitted out 
new vessels, aboard which they went forth, in 1683. Arriving in New- 
foundland, they took ceremonial possession of the country, in their 
queen's name. No attempt at colonisation took place, however, nor 
even any exploration ; unless, indeed, we term as such the falling upon 
a mineral vein in the territory somewhere, which Raleigh mistakenly 
believed was silver ore. Shortly thereafter, the vessels set sail for 
England ; but that commanded by Sir Gilbert foundered on the way. 

In spring, 1584, Raleigh, again chartered by the queen, despatched 
two ships of observation, commanded by Amidas and Barlow, master 
mariners, directing them to coast the sea-board of North America along 
its southern face. This they did for only about 100 miles ; their 
first landing-place being an island of the Ocracock group. They next 
coasted Albemarle and Pamlico sounds along with Roanoke Island, in 
Virginia (not Florida) j when, having taken a general view of the coun- 
try, and tested the dispositions of its people, forming a favourable 
opinion of both, they returned to England. 

Next year (1586), Raleigh, now knighted, did indeed equip an expe- 
dition, in view of founding a colony in the region above noted ; the 
country having, at the same time, the name assigned to it of " Virginia," 
in compliment to the queen. The flotilla now despatched was composed 
of seven vessels, in which were embarked, besides the crews, 108 in- 
tending colonists, under the governorship of Ralph Lane. The adven- 
turers were landed at Roanoke ; and forthwith proceeded to lay the 
foundations of a settlement. The injudicious severity of Sir Richard 
Grenville, however, who caused an Indian town to be burnt, to punish 
a petty theft by one of its people, evoked a spirit of enmity, at the 
outset, which ultimately made the position of the English quite unten- 
able. And thus it was, that the colonists had to leave in the following 
year. — JB. 
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discouraging results, from divers causes, it would be a mistake to 
conclude thence tbat the right time was not yet come for the gene- 
ral colonisation of America. ** The wars, political and religious, 
raging in Europe during the 16th and 17th centuries, were as 
influential in impelling governments to colonise and induce their 
subjects to emigrate in those times, as the suffering from penury, 
or the pressure of over-population, at the present day." Repressed 
malcontents, and persecuted religionists alike, had heard of a land 
of refuge ; and the wilds of America seemed to them a providence 
for that urgent want. Thither they hied eagerly, therefore ; their 
trustfulness in the future not unmingled with regrets, however, at 
thus, through physical or moral compulsion, being forced to renounce 
the lands of their birth, for those where their descendants have 
established or laid the foundations of empires, present or to come. 
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CHAPTER I. 

AGADU (NOVA SCOTIA). 

1603—1613. 

Obflerrations on the cirilisation of Europe at this epoch ; importanee 
of Colonies for France. — ^M. Chanvin appointed Lieutenant-General 
of Canada and Acadia, with a monopoly of the peltry traffic therein. 
— Chanvin d^ing, is succeeded by the Commander de Cbastes, who 
forms a commercio-colonial Society. — Messrs. Pont-Grav^ and 
Champlain's voyage to Canada. — De Chastes dying, M. de Monts, 
a Calvinist, succeeds to his functions, and allows French Protest- 
ants to settle in the Colony. — ^Expedition of M. de Monts in Acadia. 
— ^Messrs. Champlain and De Monts discover the Bay of Fundy ; also 
the rivers St. John, Penobscot, and Kennebec. — The colonists dlE** 
embark at the Isle St. Croix. — Champlain explores the coasts. — 
Messrs. De Monts and Poutrincourt found Port-Royal, which 
place is conceded to the latter. — Lescarbot. — ^Progression of Port- 
Royal. — ^Withdrawal of the Monopoly accorded to M. Monts. — Dis- 
solution of the Company trading in peltry .-Temporary abandonment 
of Port-Royal. — ^M. de Poutrincourt, who had left for France on a 
visit, now returns ; after refusing to take Jesuit priests with him. 
— Assassination of Henry the Fourth. — The Marchioness de Guerche- 
ville purchases the rights of the partners of M. De Monts, in order to 
send Jesuits to Acadia. — Dissensions between the colonists and the 
Jesuits. — Madame de Guercheville sends them to found an establish- 
ment near to the Penobscot river. — ^The English of Virginia destroy 
St. Sauveur and Port-Royal, in time of peace. — The French 
Government takes no heed of these hostile proceedings, not con- 
sidering the Franco- American Colonies in America as national, 
but private foundations merely. 

We have now attained to an epoch wherein we may fix the com- 
mencement of durable success for French colonisation. Many 
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obstacles and calamities may yet retard its course, but its progress 
will not cease to be real. This epoch corresponds to the reign of 
Henry IV, one of the greatest of French Kings, and to that of 
his successor, Louis XIII. Foreign had given place to civil war, 
Rechelieu had abased Austria and the French nobles ; the latter 
having been weakened and divided by wars for religious pretexts. 
The national character, re-tempered in these long and sanguinary 
broils, had resumed its wonted energy ; and France, once more 
in and at peace, wanted a new career to be opened up for her dis- 
posable energies. The march of civilisation still continued 
throughout the epoch referred to. Henry the Fourth brought 
his kingdom into order, caused it to flourish, r^ulated 
the finances, reformed the laws, fostered agriculture and 
commerce, established manufactures of all kinds, formed the Canal 
of Briare, &o. Trade with foreign countries was as profitable in 
improving men's manners, as in returning pecuniary stains ; and 
the art of printing, which was rapidly spreading its influences, 
gave a new and potent impulsion to amelioration in every form. 
The middle class, having at last acquired importance by its riches, 
took the rank in society its niost active and industrious members 
deserved ; and, in elbowing from its accustomed pride of plaee 
the warrior nobility who had stood between all other subjects and 
the throne, exalted along with itself the inferior labouring ranks 
erewhile lying hopelessly prone at the foot of the social scale. 
"Every step of progress,'* says Lamennais, "is resolvable into 
the extension of liberty ; for progress is but a development, more 
or less free or complete, of the potencies of human being. Now, 
in the social scale, there is no real liberty without property ; rear 
lised thrift alone can release men from slavish dependence on their 
fellows." 

The discovery of the New World had accelerated the great 
movement going on« The nations set about colonising : some, 
to rid themselves of restless sectaries ; others, to find a field for 
missionary labour ; all, hoping to open up new sources of wealth 
and power. France, above every other, was distinguished for efforts 
at converting infidels. It is to the fervour of her zeal, in that 
r^;ard, we must attribute the preferential esteem the Frendh 
people have obtuned, at all times, among savage nations. 
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America was now, more than ever before, fixing tlie attention 
of Europeans ; and it remained to be seen which should obtain 
the largest share of its territory. When the time for division took 
place, it was not meet that France should be absent. Spain and 
Portugal had already divided much of the southern continent 
between them, by an arrangement with papal sanction ; Eng- 
land persisted in forming settlements in Florida, despite the checks 
she received ; Holland, with her flag displayed on every sea, had 
founded the New Netherlands (a province better known under its 
after-name of New York) : in a word, the whole European world 
was in movement around France, and in such a condition of 
things she could no longer remain stationary, or look on, while 
her enemies and rivals were strengthening themselves in America. 
But the earlier individuals to whom the French Government con- 
fided the task of occupying a portion of the New World, after the 
decease of the Marquis de la Eoche, merely turned their privileges 
to account in the form of speculative self-aggrandisement. 

The sieur de Pont-Grav^, a rich merchant of St. Malo, formed 
a plan to obtain, for his own exclusive benefit, a monopoly of the 
fur-trade both in Canada and Acadia ; and in order to gain this 
end, he took into his confidence a master-mariner named Chauvin, 
who besides having influential friends at court, had obtained some 
personal favour with the Government, from services in late wars. 
He obtained a royal grant in his own favour, of all the powers and 
privileges conceded to La Koche, armed with which he set sail for 
Canada, and landed a dozen men at^ Tadoussac, in such forlorn 
plight, that they would have died of hunger during the winter, 
had they not been succoured by the natives of that country. 
Chauvin himself dying shortly thereafter, Pont-Grav^ would have 
found himself no further advanced than before, had not that luck- 
less officer's mantle fallen on the shoulders of the Commander de 
Chastes, Governor of Dieppe, who was now invested with all the 
privileges granted to Chauvin. Trading interests, however, 
were but secondary objects with De Chastes ; but Pont-Grav^, 
whose sole aim had been to enrich himself, showed to him how 
needful the profits attending a monopolising traffic would be found, 
to defray the unpaid cost attending the work of colonisation ; and 
persuaded the Commander to join with him in forming a trading 
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society, haying for its chief partners several men of rank and the 
leading merchants of Bouen. All other preliminaries being ar- 
ranged, Captain Samuel Champlain, a distinguished naval officer, 
who had voyaged in the West Indies, and enjoyed favour at Court, 
was invited to command an expedition, and otherwise to carry out 
the views of Pont-Grav^ and the other associated adventurers. 
With three barks of the pettiest dimensions, each but of twelve 
to fifteen tons burden, Champlain set sail in 1603. Arrived in Ca- 
nadian waters, he, accompanied by Pont-Grav^, ascended the river 
St. Lawrence as far as the Sault St. Louis. Upon his return to 
France, he showed a chart and relation of his voyage to his royal 
patron. King Henry was so well pleased therewith, that he pro- 
mised to countenance the objects in view with all his power ; and, 
M. de Chastes having died meanwhile, his functions devolved on 
Pierre du Gua, Sieur de Monts, Governor of Pons, and a place- 
man at Court. To him was accorded the monopoly of the fur- 
traffic in all parts of North America lying between Cape de Eaze, 
in Newfoundland, up to the 50th degree of north latitude, inclu- 
sive. All Huguenot (French Protestant) adventurers, it was or- 
dained, were to enjoy in America, as in France at that time, full 
freedom for their public worship; conditioned always, however, 
that they should take no part in native proselytising ; the charge of 
converting the aborigines being exclusively reserved for professors 
of the Catholic faith. 

Much good was expected to result from the enterprise, if only 
through the merits of its chief; M. de Monts being a man of supe- 
rior talents and much experience. He was distinguished, also, as one 
ever zealous for the glory of his country. — The association, formed 
by his predecessor and still subsisting, was increased in number ; 
several of the chief merchants of La Kochelle and other cities and 
towns joining it. Four ships were manned and victualled : two 
of which were destined to commence the traffic for the company 
in peltry at Tadoussac ; thence proceeding, to range the whole 
seaboard of New France, and seize all vessels found trafficking 
with the natives, in violation of the royal prohibition. The two 
other vessels were destined to bear the colonists embarked to such 
landing-places as should be agreed upon, and to aid in suitably 
locating them afterwards. Several gentlemen volunteers, some 
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soldiers, and a number of skilled artisans, were embarked in these 
vessels. 

It will already have been noted, that young men of family 
usually took part, from choice, in the early exploring or oolon- 
ixing expeditions which left France for distant regions. Cartier 
and Boberval were aooompanied by such, in all their voyages. 
The restless and adventurous spirit which had largely manifested 
itself among French scions of nobility in the middle ages, during 
which time it originated warlike exploits in battle-fields extending 
from the foggy coasts of England to the arid rooks about the 
river Jordan, — the adventurous spirit, we say, of the young nobles 
of olden France in the time of the crusades seemed to revive in 
such of their successors as sought, in America, a new and wider 
field for its exercise. But there were other influences at work, 
in some cases, which impelled men of gentle blood to self-expatri- 
ation at this time. Numbers of nobles and gentry had been 
ruined during recent civil wars in France or by the vicissitudes of 
the time ; while other nobles again, whose fortunes remained to 
them, desired to profit, by the chance now presented, of escaping 
from the heavy pressure now laid upon their exorbitant caste, 
through a constant increase of the royal power, for the abridgment 
of its privil^es and suppression of its disorders. To the latter 
class we may assign baron Jean de Poutrincourt, who embarked 
with Champlain, intending to settle in America with his family. 

The ships, with the emigrants, Catholic and Protestant, sailed 
from Havre-de-Gr&ce in March 1604, and stood towards Acadia^ 
which M. de Monts preferred to Canada, because of its milder 
climate. He wished to set out a month earlier, but the parliament 
(supreme court) of Normandy refused to register his nomination 
because he was a Protestant. The king had to interpose, and 
blamed the parliament ; reminding the judges that he was sending, 
along with M. de Monts, clergy of the best character. 

Acadia, then the chief place of resort for French tragic, waB 
considered to be the finest country of New France ; and certainly 
it possesses fine ports, has a healthy and temperate climate, and a 
fertile soil in its middle region. Towards the seaboard, it abounds 
in copper-ore, iron-stone, coal, and gypsum. The coasts are fte- 
quented by a number of marine animals; as the whale, the aei^ 
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wolf, the seal. Among the variety of its searfish, we find cod, 
salmon, mackerel, herrings, sardines, shad, &c. Besides these 
advantages, it possesses yet others over Canada, in having a finer 
situation for external commerce, and harbours accessible at all 
seasons of the year. The Micmacs, or Souriquois Indians, who 
inhabited the country, were at once bold of heart and gentle in 
their manners ; they received the French at first with a kindness 
which never abated to the last. In a word, M. de Monts had no 
reason to repent of the preference he had shown for their country, 
88 well suited in every respect for present colonisation. 

The first place landed at was Port Rossignol, now Liverpool. 
Afterwards the adventurers coasted the Peninsula, as far as the 
bottom of the bay of Fundy, — called " la Bale Frangaise " by M. 
de Monts. 

While voya^ng along the coast, the vessels entered a spacious 
basin, surrounded with smiling slopes, cleft with river-courses, 
their waters being lost in the sea. Poutrincourt, charmed with 
the beauty of the locality, wished to settle here: accordingly, 
having obtained a grant of the land, he named the settlement 
about to be formed, Port>-Royal. After having circumnavigated the 
Baie Fran§aise, M. de Monts pursued his voyage to the southward ; 
and Champlain, who had sailed in advance, discovered first the 
St. John's river, and next the river Ste. Croix. It was in an 
islet at the mouth of the latter, that M. Monts concluded to dis- 
embark his colonists, the fine season being far spent. But the 
choice he made was not a happy one : for, when winter fairly set 
in, his people found no wood or water near ; and scurvy breaking 
out, thirty-six of the people died of it. As soon as spring returned, 
he made haste to quit the place, and set out in quest of a more 
suitable locality, further to the southward. After having coasted 
the shores of lower Canada, and what was aft;erwards the sear 
board of New England, as &r as Cape Cod, M. de Monts, perceiv- 
ing no locality thereabouts which united all the conditions he desi- 
derated, turned helm and returned to Acadia ; where, he found, 
Pont-Grav^ had arrived, while he was absent, with forty additional 
colonists. This opportune reinforcement raised the spirits of all, 
which were at a low ebb, owing to the privations and diseases 
the people had suffered during the past winter. The entire 
Vol. I. — ^F 
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body of colonists set out for Port-Royal, and began to oonstmot 
tbat town, which, is now better known as Annapolis. 

In autumn ensuing, M. Monts returned to France. He there 
fbund public feeling Tery unfayourable to his enterprise, owing to 
the reports set a-going by the unassociated peltry m^^hants^ 
nhoee interests were endangered by his monopolies, that the cH« 
Bate of Acadia was unhealthy, and that such establii^ments as hie 
were injurious to individuids and costly to tiie state. He feared, 
fsr a moment, that the Society, thus discredited, would be broken 
up, for want of the aid without which, he concluded, nothing du^ 
rafole would be effected for colonisation ; he resolved, therefc»«, to 
remain in France, to prevent, if he possibly could, such a disaster; 
and M. deToutrincourt, who had returned also to France to gathw 
emigrants, was ordered to fill the place of governor-substitute lor 
H. de Monts. But before the fon»^ eould reach Port-Royid, the 
colonists were already On their way home, thinking that they had 
been left to their own resources entirdy. 

The individual who had rendered the greatest service at Port- 
Boyal was ^e celebrated Lesearbot, a person of great acquire- 
ments, and the first to point out the true means to found a cdony 
solidly. He urged that proper culture of the land, bdlng indis- 
pensable to success, was the one thing needful: and, addi^ 
example to precept, himself i&owed his fdlow-colonists how to set 
about it. Some he cheered on, others he shamed into aotivity, says 
our authority ; he was loved by every one, and this none ^ less 
that all knew he never spared himself when the geB^:^! weal was 
in question. Not a day passed that he did not set a-going some 
new work of utility, constantly biinging into play his soientifio 
acquirements along with the manual labour he either practised er 
stimulated. It is to Lesearbot that we owe the best memoriab 
we now possess r^arding the foundation of Acadia. Therein 
w« may discern the superior mind and the practised pen of a man 
equally capable to write the history of a ookmy, as Uy lay its foun- 
dalions. 

Spurred on by a mind so intelligent and so practical, the colo- 
vdaia forthwith busily engaged th^nsdves, some in charring wood 
while others took to road-making in the forests. Up to this time 
the people ground theirgrain with haad-miUs : a water-mill was now 
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e(m8tnMittd and put in aetkm, thus settii^ free many pairs of actlTe 
kwdds for more skilled labour. Lescarbot showed the colonists bow 
tamake fire-brieks ; and to constroet a furnace, with apparatus for 
darifyiDg^ the gum of the fir and making pitch : in a word, the 
most adyanoed experience of the useful arts in that day waa put 
in practice in the new settlement. The aborigines, astonished to 
See numberless objects taking shape before their eyes, admiringly 
exclaimed, " How many things these Normans know 1" 

It was, however, during the three years of this busy industry, 
mdiidi promised to do so much fi»r the colony, that two misfortunes 
Mk upon it said ruined all. The first blow was this : a party of 
Dutchmen, conducted to the Society's depot by a vagabond emigrant, 
seized a whole year's store of peltries there accumulated, and bore 
them off ad a prize; the second and &tal blow was dealt by the 
merchants of St. Malo^ who fouiid means to bring about a revo- 
eation of the Society's monopoly of the traffic in peltry. As soon 
$B authenticated intelligence arrived of these disasters, the colon- 
lata B,if once determined to quit fort-Boyal. It was an unfortu- 
Qftt0 and even uncalled-for renunciation ; for, had the people 
airug^d on till the coming year,, it is {^^bable that means for 
th^ futuare subsistence would have been secured, and that the 
filial estabtishment of the colony, by them, would have become a 
certainty, 

M. de Poutrincoutt, who had alwjays governed the settlement, 
wte a grea^ favourite of the nativea of the loc£^ity ; many of whom 
shed teaar^ while regret^y esoortiog him to the shore, when about 
to siail for France. Such, indeed, was the respect of these people 
&£ the French g^i^railly, th^t when they returned three years 
allerwiarda (in 1610), the Ibrt aad every other erection, with all that 
they Qontainedy was found ju^ as they were on the day of departure 
of their late possessors. 

When M. de Poutrincourt thus left, it was his design (prpbar 
Uy communicated to the natives) that he would soon return ; a^ 
tfustnsg to find partnera rich enough to aid him effectively in 
oontinuing his work of coloni^atipn. Certain persons of rank, 
kideed, during two years 9&^r his nrri^nsJ in France, made pro- 
mises of their assistance, but never meant' to be realised : which 
V&ng at iaali peioeivei? I^ thek dnpe^ he ^oug^t fi)r help in another 
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diroolioii, and soon found it ; for early in 1610, he oonoluded a 
tisfactory arrangement with two leading traders of Dieppe, named 
Dnjardin and Buqudne, for the equipment of a new expedition. 
When all was ready, he set sail for Aoadia, taking with him a 
body of colonists, including skilled artisans, all of a superior class. 
But, unhappily, the assassination of Henry lY taking place soon 
thereafter (May 14), the blight which for the time fell upon 
France itself, extended itself even to its remotest settlement at la 
Bale Fran9aise. A system of conjoint despotism and intrigue 
succeeding, under the queen-dowager and her minister Concini, to 
the conciliating polity of the late king, brought about events 
which first called trouble on Port-Royal, and finally caused its 
second fall. 

As soon as Concini attained the chief power, the Jesuits, by his 
means, forced M. de Poutrincourt to receive them as missionaries 
into his settlement. His partners, who were either Huguenots, or 
men who had prejudices against the Jesuits, whom they r^arded 
as authors of the League and of the murder of Henry lY , prefer- 
red to retire from the Acadian association rather than to admit these 
religievx into the colony. But the Jesuit missionaries were sus- 
tained by the marchioness de Guercheville, who proclaimed herself 
the patroness of American missions. She secured their admission by 
buying up the dormant rights that M. de Monts had over Acadia^ 
and which she proposed to obtain a renewal of, intending to put Pou- 
trincourt himself under her dependence. In fact, the son of the 
latter was obliged, soon afterwards, to conclude an arrangement 
with her, that subsistence for the Jesuit missionaries should be 
had out of the produce of the fisheries and the peltry trade of the 
colony ; an exaction which, says Lescarbot, tended directly to deprive 
those who would have taken part in the colonisation, of the means 
for doing so. That judicious author remarks, that '^ if a contribu- 
tion of a seignorial nature were due to any one, it certainly was to 
Poutrincourt, and not to the Jesuits, who could not subsist without 
him. What I mean is this : first ^ve our aid to the common- 
wealth, without which the church cannot exist \ insomuch as 
(said an early prelate) the church oometh of the republic, while 
Uie republic proceedeth not from the church.'' 

A portion of the profits accruing from the traffic in peltry by 
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.the colonists, was however set apart for the sustentation of the 
Jesuit missions, to the detriment of Port-Eoyal. The Protestants 
und such of the Catholics of France as were partisans of SuUj's 
polity, formed the most industrious section of the French people ; 
and being so, were naturally the chief friends of commerce and 
colonisation. 

Dissensions were not slow to break out in consequence. These 
were followed by hostUe measures : the Jesuits, in the name of their 
potent patroness, seizing Poutrincourt's trading vessels, and origin- 
ating imprisonings and lawsuits which effected his ruin. This re- 
duced the people of Port-Royal, to whom he could not send sup- 
plies of provisions, to starve through a whole winter upon acorns, 
beech-mast, and such wild roots as they could grub up. After hav- 
ing thus crippled Poutrincourt, the marchioness ceased to be a 
partner in his association, and withdrew with her Jesuits to other 
localities, leaving Port-Koyal desolate. Champlain did all he 
could to avert this catastrophe, by advising the lady to join with 
M. de Monts in canying out the enterprise she thus abandoned ; 
but this she revised to do, because the latter was a Calvinist. Be- 
ffldes the obstacles thus assigned, the members of the Society of 
Jesus were bent upon forming in Acadia an establishment sipilar 
to that they had in Paraguay, in order that the French colony 
should be entirely at their devotion likewise ; but this attempt 
of theirs had the most unfortunate results, as the sequel proves. 

Meantime the protectress of the French Jesuits in Acadia, aided 
by the Queen-dowager, got fitted out, at Harfleur, an armed ve£- 
sel, and gave the command of it to La Saussaye, one of her favor- 
ites. The destination of La Saussaye was Port-Royal, in view of 
removing the Jesuits ; but he proceeded, in the first place, towards 
the river Penobscot (Pentagoit), the valley of which stream Father 
Biart had explored the year before. His course being impeded 
by misty weather, however, he was fain to disembark his people at 
the island of Monts-Deserts, where he commenced a settlement 
which he named St. Sauveur ; which at first seemed to thrive 
beyond his most sanguine hopes, but a political storm was gather- 
ing, which, when it burst, at once crushed the colony of the Holy 
Saviour. 

At this time England claimed the whole territory of north-east- 
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era America fh)m its soatiiern seaboard up to the 45tli poralid of 
north latitude, including, as oi course, the central region of Aoi^ 
dia. France, on the other hand, contended that its share of the 
north-eastern parts of the continent and its adjoining islands, 
descended to lat. 40° N. ; whence it followed, that whilst La Sans- 
saye believed himself to be within the limits of New Franoe while 
at St. Sauveur, the English insisted that its site was theirs. Fol- 
lowing up this pretension, Captain Argall, from Virginia, proceed- 
ed to dislodge the French th^*efrDm. He was stimulated to this 
invasion by the double motive of a desire for plunder, and by his 
prejudices against the French Catholics, to whom he attributed 
the ruin of Poutrincourt. He appeared suddenly before the then 
quite defenceless port, with a ship of 14 guns ; and some them 
of resistance being made, he assaulted and sacked the place with- 
out mercy. Father Grilbert du That was killed in the attack.^ 

By way of legalising this act K^ piracy (for sudi it was), Argall 
filched the commission granted to La Saussaye, and affected to 
consider La Saussaye and his people, thus deprived of their offi- 
cial voucher, as unaccredited adventurers. By d^rees, however, 
his harsh d^(»rtment towards them softened, and he pi^yposed to 
those among the Calvinists who could gain their living by hard 
labour, to accompany him to James-town (V^ginia), where, after 
a year's toil, it was promised they should be restored to th^ 
country. A dozen of such accepted his offer; the rest, including 
La Saussaye and Father Mass^, preferred trusting themselves to a 
ftail boat, in which they embarked for La Heve ; whe^ they 
feund a vessd of St. Maio, in which they took passage to Franiee. 
The twelve persons who had taken Argall at his word were ^oti- 
fDunded at being cast into prison, and tareated as pirates, upon 
landing at James-town. They d^nanded in vain a realisation oif 



* The French at that time held on to Acadia, because it covered th^Hr 
fisheries ; the English coveted it because tbe peninsnla lay in the road 
of their encroachments. Setting apart Argall -s personid mo tires, he 
made no scruple of thus attacking a French colonj in time of peaee, 
founded on debatable territory, for he knew that his countrymen were 
willing to solve a moot question of national rights by a preliminaij 
seizure. 
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ihdr eapitalaiioninitli ArgftU, and were <soiidem&ed to ^e 1 Ar* 
gall, thinking that matters had gone far enough, and fearing that 
trouble might faU upon himself, through his abstraction of De 
Sanssaye's commission, sent it to the Oovemor, Sir Thomas Dale, 
and confessed all. 

At sight of ihe abore-mentioned document, and in consequ^ioe 
of a number of the &cts relating to the aspirations of France 
which transpired during the inquest that followed, the Govern- 
ment of Virginia resolved to drive all Frenchmen from every 
point occupied by them to the souUiward of 45° N. lat. A 
squadron oi three armed vessels was aceordin^y sent, under the 
(Hrders of Argall, to carry out Uie resolution thus adopted ; Fatiber 
Biart and the entra|^d men of St. Sauveur being sent at the same 
time. This Jesuit was accused a^rwards, too hastily doubtlesd, 
of now piloting his country's enemies to Port-Eoyal, out of hatred 
to M. Biencourt, then Oovernor there, with whom he had some 
misunderstandingB previously, in Acadia. 

The fleet b^an by razing to the ground all that remained of 
Ste. Croix ; a bootiess v^Eigeance, seeing that it had been abandon- 
ed for several years. It then stood for Port-Royal, the inhabi- 
tants of which "wore labouring in their grounds, five miles dis- 
tant. Argall set &re to the town ; as also to ihe fort. In two hours* 
time the whole was a shapeless mass of nnoking ruins. The 
French, perceiving the flames, hastened to the scene of destruction 
ere yet it was complete. Fatlier Biaa*t, trying to persuade th^n, 
thus deprived of their ^, to seek shelter with dieir invaders, as 
ihdr chief was a ruined man, was repidsed wil^ indignation. 
One cok)ni8t, in particular, lifted a hatchet to kill him, saying fluut 
he was a traitor, and the cause of all the mischief. 

Thus was Port-Eoydi thrice destroyed or devastated, througk 
divers evil chances. This time its perdition was complete. Many 
of its late inhabitants took ref\ige in the woods around, with the 
aborigines ; others found their way to the settlement whioh Oham- 
plain had formed beside the river St. Lawrence. Poutrincourt, 
who still lingered in Acadia,, immediately returned home. Upon 
bis arrival, be took service in the army ; and soon afterwards was 
killed at the si^ of M^^ur-Seine, whidi he had undertake 
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reduce, dnriDg ibe seditioiiB whioh aooompanied the espooBak of 
the young king.* 

Poutrincourt may be r^arded as the real founder of Port-Eoyal, 
and even of Acadia itself, as a French colony ; for the destruc- 
tion of Port-Eoyal did not cause the abandonment of the pro- 
vince, which ceased not to be occupied, at some point or other, by 
tixe remaining colonists ; whose number was augmented, from time 
to time, by other unmigrants. 

The home government, while the events we have lately noticed 
were in progress, took little or no heed of the colony as a national 
dependency. The Queen-regent's court was a focus of intrigues 
which eventuated in a civil war, and put the independence of the 
kingdom in peril.f It was not a time for attending to the wants 
of the impoverished French Acadians, or for avenging the mich 
deeds of the piratical Argall. Poutrincourt, seeing the hopeless- 
ness of the case, made no formal representation of their wrongs ; 
unless we take for such, a useless measure addressed to the Ad- 
miralty of Guienne, against Father Biart. 

The marchioness de GuercheviUe, however, was more active: 
she despatched La Saussaye to London, to claim a fall indemnity 
for the loss she had incurred through the ill^al acts of the invad- 
ing Virginians ; and her demands, backed by the French ambassa- 
dor, were in part complied with. She now recognised, but too 
late, the fault she had committed in not leaving Acadia in the 
cha]^ of Poutrincourt, as Champlain counselled ; a mistake, the 
discredit of which she indirectly imputed to Father Cotton, con- 
fessor of Louis XIII4 But led away by a spurious zeal, she 
thought it would be unsafe to entrust a Calvinist with the direc- 
tion of an establishment, the chief end of which, in her estima- 
tion at least, was the propagation of the Catholic faith among the 
heathen. 



* The commencement of the reign of Louis XIII was signalised by in- 
testine troubles, which were but indifferently appeased by the pacifica- 
tion of St. M^nehould, in the year I6I4. — B. 

t " The Spanish ambassador, noting the almost general anarchy pre- 
yailing in France, advised his master to profit by the occasion to dis- 
member the kingdom, rather than to consolidate it by the marriage of 
his daughter with Louis." — Anqubtil. 

t"Le Pere Cotton, famous for his souplesse and his intrigues," says 
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SUPPLEMENT TO CHAPTER FIRST^ BOOK FIRST, 

On page 103, vol. I. of the edition of 1845, the following para- 
graph followed that ending with the words " other European 

nations :" — " This conduct of France, viewed in its political as- 
pect, merits not equal praise, especially in regard of the pernici- 
ous swaj she exercised over the moral r^ulations of her colonies. 
In Canada, for example, from a fear of shocking the savages by 
a juxtaposition of men of diverse religious creed, the government 
was induced to permit none but Catholics to become settlers 
among them. Thus while Catholicism was obliged to permit Pro- 
testantism to subsist at its side in the mother country, it had 
force sufficient to exclude it totally in the plantations beyond sea; 
a spirit of exclusion which, antecedent to the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, adumbrated that overturning of the system of 
compromise fallen upon by Henry IV and Sully. The liberal 
and somewhat republican tendencies of the Huguenot mind, made 
the Protestant party always appear menacing to the crown ; while 
the court viewed with a very different eye the submission of the 
Catholics and the higher clergy, as hostile at the least as the royal 
power to the liberty of the masses." 

And again, page 122 of the first edition, chapter i. book I. 

Dulaure, ** was confessor to Henry lY as well as 'to his successor. His 
influence over the former was greal^ though the king liked him little and 
many of the king's subjects still less.'^ A conceit of the time respecting 
this Jesuit has come down to ours : Some one remarking that His 
Majesty always desired to do right, though right was not always done 
by his agents, a punster exclaimed, " Que youlez-YOuz I le roi a les 
oreilles bourr^es tellement de Gotton/' (The royal ear is so stuffed 
with Cotton, that the complaints of his people are shut out.) 

In 1611, the first arrival of the Jesuits from France took place in 
Acadia. Pdres Biard and Masse were earliest in this field of missionary 
labour. In the Relation of the year we find the following passage :— - 
" A great fruit of the mission is the confidence and friendship the Aca- 
dian savages have for the French, we being so familiar with them .... 
Some English coming in their way, as we once saw ourselves, they rush- 
ed upon them, but success did' not crown their assault. And, late in 
1611, some Dutch landing to take in water, they fell upon them and 
killed six with the captain. R. 1611 , ch. 24.-3. 
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ends with the following sentences, whioh haye been omitted in the 

last edition : — ^^ it is yery deplorable that tiie interest of the 

colony, and that of religion, have not always been identical. 

'' Despite the nullity of its results in our day, we cannot but 
admire such religious enthusiasm as that of Madame de Guerohe- 
ville, and which led her to sacrifice a part of her fortune for the 
conversion of the heathen. But while rendering all the justice 
due to her for a devotedness which ought to appear sublime in this 
age of cold calculation and self-seeking interestedness^ l^e ques- 
tion still recurs, why did such charitable works bear no perman- 
ent fruit, or operate ultimately for the advantage of France ? It 
is true that, at the time indicated, men's experience had not as 
yet taught them that the interest of religion itself demanded the 
sacrifice of all else, for the advancement and consolidation of 
the colonies ; for, these failing, either the perdition of the missions 
must needs follow, or at least their after success would become 
problematical in the highest degree." 



CHAPTER IL 

CAKADA.* 
.1608-.1628. 

ll. de llonts abandons Acadia for Canada. — ^Foundation of Quebec. — 
Conspiracy against Ohamplain punished. — Alliance with the Al- 
gonqfciiBS, Ac— ^irftt dtpeditSoft against the Iroquois.^-^eeond expe- 
^tion against the same.-^M. de Monts retires from Canadian affairs. — 
Tlie count de Soissons replaces him.— Dea^ of the latter. — Thte 
prince de Qpnd^ appointed lieutenant-generAl (viceroi) of Canada. 
— Champlain forms a Society possessing a monopoly of the peltry 
traffic. — Opposition made to this Society's exclusive privileges.— 
The prince de CondtS sells his commission to admiral de Montmo- 
^ncy. — Champtain^s treaty tKth the Huron tribes. — ^He explores the 
Dotaonais (or Ottawa) river, and discovers Lake Ontario and Lake 
Nipissing. — Third expedition against the Iroquois. — Treaty of peace 
with the Algonquins and other tribes. — The duke de Yentadour 
becomes lieutenant-general of New France. — ^Arrival of the Jesuits 
hi Canada. — Ohamplain leaves for France. — Cardinal de Richelieu 
^dissolves Champlain's company, and constitutes the asssociation 
denominated «* Society of the Hundred Partners.'* 

The sienr de Monts, as we have seen, abandoned Acadia in 1607. 
His whole attention was ^ow turned to Canada. Two motives 
impelled him to persevere in his projects : a desire to enlaige the 
French possessions in America; and a h(^e:he cherished^ of being 
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* The denes of years printed at the head of this chapter mark the 
limits of an epoch in which it may be said that Canada and its depen- 
cles Were refounded. The wars of France against foreign powers, and 
the worse hostilities waged between her own sons, during most of the 
previous century, had now terminated. The kingdom was prospering 
under the conciliatory sway of Henry the Foarth ; whose deficiencies 
as a ruler were compensated by the administrative talents, economic^ 
irpirit,and orderly habits of his prime minister and confidant, Maximilian 
de Bethuiie, duke of Sully. Inhere were therefore time, inclination, and 
pecuniary means ready to be employed In ameliorating the situation of the 
French settlements in America ; which had l)een allowed, through the 
troubles and impoverishment of the mother cotintry, to become almost 
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able, at a fxitiire time, to reach the Pacific Ocean by a North-west 
passage. The possibility or otherwise of such a desideratum being 
realized, — a moot question ever since the age of Columbus, and 
still an unsolved problem, — was leil to our own times to settle. 

After having obtained from the king (1607) a renewal of his 
privil^es for one year, M. de Monts appointed Champlain his 
lieutenant, and along with his partners equipped two vessels : 
one, to traffic at Tadoussac ; the other, to bear the colonists who 
were to commence a settlement near the St. Lawrence. 

The expedition arrived at Stadacon^ (Quebec) on the third 
day of July. Champlain's people disembarked at the point of 
land now occupied by the lower town of the present city of Quebec. 
They forthwith cleared a site, and erected cabins for temporary 
sheltering-places. 

Nature herself would seem to have formed the table-land whose 
bases are bathed by the rivers St. Lawrence, Cap Rouge and St. 
Charles, as the cradle, first, of a colony ; next, the central point 

extinct as organised dependencies. [It was, indeed, fnll time that the yain- 

glorious title of " New France ** should be other than an empty sound ; 

and from this date, the enormous territories which France claimed for 

herself and called a great colony, though still a huge wilderness merely, 

should have its skirts at least trimmed with the edgings of civilisation. 

IL de Monteil, in his great work, Histaire des Frangais des diver $ Etats^ 

writing of early French colonisation, real and unreal, in North America, 

puts the following words in the mouth of an interlocutor : " The English, 

for a time, did little more than show themselves in the western seas 

and touch at various points of their shores. The other nations of 

Europe remained mere spectators of what was going on. I make 

an exception of the French, however ; their national pride never yet 

would let them play so simple a part. But still their sea-captains, sent 

to the scene of action — ^Verrazano, Gartier, Ohamplain, Ribou, Yillega- 

gnon, Laroque, and several others— did nothing or little more than 

embark for America, disembark there, build a few wooden forts, leave 

behind them a handful of miserable wretches (pauvres diables) and 

return to France forthwith. Nevertheless, you will find, in maps of the 

time, North America parcelled out with its Terres Neuves, Canada, 

Florida, &c. There you may see rivers with French names, such as 

American Seines, Loires, ai^d Garonnes ; and new cities (on paper) 

called Oharles-Ville, Henri- Ville, &c. Ah! our geographers have 

achieved many more conquests than our captains."^^.] 
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of an after empire. . It wbb not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
the taot of Champlain led him at onoe to pitch npon this locality 
as a proper head-quarters for the projected establishment. Having 
fidrly set his hands to work, Champlain soon saw rise before him 
a fort, of some extent and respectable strength ; while several 
labourers were busied in clearing contiguous land for tillage, or 
in other useM and urgent works. The foundations of a town, 
yet to become one of the most famous cities of the New World, 
were now being laid in the presence of wondering red men of the 
woods. 

The etymology of the name of Quebec, like that of Canada, has 
been the subject of much learned discussion ; but the question now 
scarcely admits of a doubt : Quebec owes its name neither to the 
exclamatory bonder of a Norman, struck with the peculiar features 
of the site and bold scenery around it; nor yet to the patriotic 
piety of another compatriot of the founder, said to have attributed 
to the locality a name dear to his recollections : in a word, Cham- 
plain asserts positively that he landed at a place which the natives 
called K&)eCj which word meant, in their language, a strait; 
thus indicating the narrows between St. Lawrence and Cap Eouge, 
where the great river is not more than 500 rods (verges) wide.* 

Hardly had the French gained a foothold on a part of the Ca- 
nadian soil and [made b^nnings to clear it, than a plot was got 



* The word Quebec^ pronounced Ouabec in the Algonquin yernacnlar, 
says Mr. Stanislas Vassal, signifies ditroitj a strait. That gentleman, 
(whose mother was an Abenaqois), who speaks several native dialects and 
has passed most of his life among the aborigines, assures us that the word is 
purely Indian.— M. Malo, a missionary, in the year 1843, among the tribes 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, also assures us that the word KSbeCj in Mic- 
mao idiom, has the above signification : the rev. gentleman himself had 
no doubt that the name of Quebec is of native origin. The proper 
application of the word is adjectival ; viz. closed^ obstructed, 

[It was rather unusual, in any part of colonised North America, English 
or French, to adopt native names already in use for the sites of settle- 
ments. That of Quebec must have been an exception, seeuig that Cham- 
plain speaks so positively as above : else it were just possible that the 
name of Gaudebec-sur-Seine in Normandy, carelessly pronounced, was 
tiansfbrred by tiie settlers, many being Normans, to the new town built 
near t^becde Hoi^e, riverain promontory or bluff.— jB.] 
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vp whiob menaced the settlement witk min. The Beeven cUboI- 
pline maintained by their chief, served for a pretext to JeaH 
Daval, a Norman locksmith, to cut him off. This man, who was 
hoik Tiolent and conrageons, and had distinguished himself in war 
against the savages of Acadia, drew in several cobniBts to take 
part in the proposed morder of their governor. The conspiratontf 
proposed, when he was thus disposed of, either by cord or bullet^ 
to pillage the stores and take refuge in Spain with the booty. 
Some days befi>re the prescribed time for putting in act what haA 
been proposed, one of the party, stung with remorse, confessed 
everything and named his accomplices, as indeed, upon the trial, 
all the oUtten did, yet were th^ seyerally sentenced tn death ; but 
Dttval only was executed : the rest were sent as felomi to France, 
where the king pardoned thenu The example thus made, however, 
sufficed to keep down a spirit of mutiny among the colonists.* 

Ghampbin had been invested with am{^ powers, executive, 
legislative, and judicial — all whieh devolved upon his next sue* 
cessors in order. These powa» constituted a real despotism ; 
tempered, neyertheless, with usages and formalities ; but which 
tempenngs, by degrees became less and less operative.f 

The govwnors, as will be seen below, had no other curb put upos 
thdr absolutism, than such as might arise out of theofficial advice 



* Ghamplain; Lescarbot. 

t Thas ran the cimstitative terms of" instrtiotioiis'' in the eariy gov- 
emors^ eommi88ion&: — <* .... in times of peace, repose, and traoqnilti^^ 
to command and gfOTem, both by sea oad land ; to ordain, decide, and 
cause to ezeonte all that yon shall judge ought to and can be done fbr 
maintaining, keeping, and preserving the said places put under your 
power and authority, in the forms and ways, and by the means, pre- 
scribed by Our ordinances. And to enable you to carry out your viewSy 
you are authorised to commission, constitute, and establish all offices 
whatsoever, whether for afEifthrs of war, or of justiciary and police, in the 
first resort ; aAd, in the second resort, to indicate and present defemd 
causes before Us, so that these may be finally decided on : such lettera, 
titles, and requisttes to be given as may be necessary. Anid according 
as afif^urs occur, you shall in person, with the advice of prudent and capable 
persons, prescribe^Hrabject to Our good pleasure — all laws, etatutes, ai^ 
ordinances ; in so far as they may conform to our own, fa regard of s^aeh 
things and concernments as are not provided fi»r by these preseats.'' 



given ^em bj a oonnoii, tiie membieiFd of Wliioh ahoy Hdimiiftied 
themselyes, and whose opinions tbey were not bound to cairj^ into 
practioe. Sneh powers as we lia?e detailed, or powers very amikr 
in nature and extent, were del^ated to all the foundeors of provinoes 
in North AoMrica^ setting aside a few exceptions in the English 
oobnial proyinces^ A despotism HkeUiis was not inconyenient ait 
an early stsg^ of ike progress of any colony ; because, m respect of 
the eariy French set^ments at least, most of their B^embers were 
in the pay of a governor or of a company. But in proportion as 
the colonies extended and became populous, they &shioned their 
institutions afber the mod^ of those of the mother country of each ; 
uttkss, indeed, taking into account differing conditions <^ existence, 
such a pattern it was impossible to copy exieketly. 

Cham^ain found that, since the days of Jacques Cartier, 
aboriginal Gimada had been metamorphosed by revolutiioifii among 
its contending tribes; Sladaeon^ and Hoehelaga existed no more ; 
and it cUd not se^n that tiie same natire populations as those of 
Oartier's day possessed llie country which had those places for 
titeir head^oartirars. Had Idiese settlements been destroyed in 
war, or had their possesscnrs r^raooTed to other locations, betto^ 
suited for t^ chase or the &^ry 1 — Golden* reports ihat the 
Five Nations (Iroquois) once occupied the environs of Mont-Eoyaly 
whence the Algonquins drove Ih^n, according to sm accredited^ 
tradition of these nations th^nseh^. B;evolutions of thi» kind 
arid not uncommon among savage tribes* 

It is iki&rrible, from the silence of Oartier upon the subject^ 
that the wars between the Iroquois and the othw savage nataons 
of Oanada had not b^un when he wrote. He ^»eaks only of ^e 
Toudaments, a seaboard tr9be, between Acadia and Manhattan 
(New York). This pe^ie traversed ^k» A&^anies, to ravage 
parts of the Laurentiui valley. 

Ik Ghampkin^B tiane, i^n, the countiy had inhabitants yet 
more barbarous than those encountoped by Oartier. The ianbm 
now generally found manifested signs of st^^ng, which pioved 
that they were €fpreB8ed and ov^^me by oth^ savages, (^ suy 
perior courage or greater craft than Hiemselves. In their de(i^)air 

* Golden: JBRitory ofthi Five IfatioM of CUnada. 
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of bedding oat against the latter, they eagerly songht an alliance 
with the French, against the Iroquois, who occupied the foresiB 
southward of Lake Ontario. These Iroquois were of the Huron 
lype of aborigines, and formed five nations in confederation. One 
of these nations was divided into three tribes ; bearing, several]^, 
the appellations of Turtles, Bears, and Wolves. The Iroquois were 
mentally superior to all other native nations of North America. 

Uninformed of the strength and nature of the confederation, 
and naturally anxious most to stand well with his nearest native 
neighbours, Champlain accepted, perhaps rashly, the proposal 
above mentioned ; which embarked the colony in wars that lasted 
for more than a century. He expected that, by securing the people 
of one of the native tribes for Mends, he might not only break 
up the Iroquois confederation, but ultimately subdue or awe into 
neutrality all other tribes disposed to be troublesome to the French. 
He knew not the fact, that alien colonists had ranged themselves 
with tiie Iroquois, and were ready to sustain their pretensions, so 
as to counterwork the polity he meant to pursue. 

The Iroquois had now become the terror of all the North Ameri- 
can aborigines out of their own pale. Thus when the Agniers took 
arms against the tribes of New England, the cry of alarm, passing 
from hill to hill, '^ The Iroquois are coming 1'' chilled every heart, 
paraly sedevery arm ; and having arrived, otiier native men, women, 
and children were used to flee before them, as sheep from wolves. 
The Iroquois, from policy, took great care to keep up this dread ; 
and sought, upon every occasion, to persuade other nations that 
themselves were invincible. 

M. Pont-Grav^, having arrived from Europe with two vessels, 
full of men, Champlain set out, with his Indian allies, to attack 
the cantons. July 29, 1609, he met their forces on the borders 
of the lake which bears his name. Both sides forthwith prepared 
for the action, which did not take place, however, till next day. 
During the intervening ni{;ht, the savages b^uiled the time with 
dances, song, and provocative taunts launched at the native foes 
before them, in the style of warriors of the heroic ages of Greece, 
as recorded by Homer. [I] When day dawned, a body of Iroquob, 
200 strong, advanced slowly, but with steady step and much con- 
fidence, to the attack, headed by three ohie% each distinguished by 
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a large bunch of feathers on his head. The allies of Champlain, 
who had only three of his men at hand, the rest of his people not hay- 
ing come up, drew up into two separate corps, and put him forward 
as their leader, telling the French to aim principally at the enemy's 
chiefs. The Iroquois, when within thirty steps of their foes, 
stood still in wonder upon observing the unknown auxiliaries in 
the van of battle. Recovering from their surprise, they answered 
a flight of arrows from their adversaries with another ; but when the 
French discharged their firelocks and shot dead two of the chiefs, 
and mortally wounded another, the entire horde fled to the woods, 
and, being hotly pursued ihither by their triumphant antagonists, 
several more were killed and some of them taken prisoners. 

Only fifteen or sixteen of the victors were wounded in this 
action, and none of them killed. They pillaged their enemies' 
camp and began a hasty retreat. Evening being come, they took 
(me of their captives, and, first causing him to sing the native 
ohaunt of death, prelusive to his coming fate, they tortured him 
in the modes usual with them upon such occasions. Ghamplain, 
shocked at their barbarity, asked leave to put the wretched man 
out of further pain by a quick despatch ; but this was not allowed 
until the tormentors had exhausted every device of savage cruelty. 

Towards autumn, Ghamplain returned to France. King Henry, 
then at Fontainebleau, received him favourably, and listened, with 
much interest, to the report he gave of the state of Canada : or, 
rather, as that prince now chose to call his American dependencies, 
" New France." 

But M. de Monts was unable, notwithstanding, to obtain a re- 
newal of his monopoly of the peltry traffic: adverse interests 
proved more potent than his credit at court could overcome. Yet 
although all the means that now remained for him to rely upon 
were the pecuniary resources of his partners, and the expected 
profits accruing from the traffic,-— despite the competition of other 
parties, he dared to hope that he might still realise enough to 
balance the outlay occasioned by the needs of the vafaLut colony : 
and thus confiding in his fortunes, he equipped two vessels, which 
he entrusted to Ghamplain, who set sail for Quebec. 

The Indians, meanwhile, were impatient at the prolonged ab- 
sence of the French chief, under whose orders they were eager to 

Vol. L- 
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set out on an expedition against the once-dreaded Iroquois, but 
whom they no longer feared to seek out for attack. Champlain, 
nothing loth, complied with their wishes shortly after his arrival, 
and took the field in pursuit of a body of Iroquois hovering about 
the embouchure of the river Richelieu. 

When Champlain and his allies set out in quest of their foes, 
they were found nearer than was expected. The Iroquois had 
intrenched themselves, hoping thereby to shelter their bodies from 
the deadly action of European implements of war, such as they had 
experienced the year before. They met the first assault upon 
them with spirit, and successfully resisted the assailants. But at 
the second attack, volleys of musketry again decided the con- 
test ; which was long and well maintained by the Iroquois, and in 
which Champlain himself received a wound. Most of the defeated 
party were finally cut in pieces, and all those who escaped the 
tomahawk perished in a stream whither they were driven. Two 
hundred Hurons arrived after the combat was over. Most of these, 
having never seen a European, regarded the persons of the French, 
their dress, their arms, with astonishment, without forecasting, 
any more than Champlain 's allies, the destiny of the strangers now 
recognised by them for the first time. 

It was just after the return of Champlain from this short but 
brilliant campaign, that he became apprised of king Henry's tragical 
death, the news of which spread as much consternation at Quebec as 
at Port-Royal. Every one appreciated the magnitude of the 
country's loss ; but Champlain felt it more than all, from having 
enjoyed the protection and friendship of that great prince. He 
embarked immediately for France, in order to attend personally 
to the colony's interests at head-quarters, which would likely 
be jeoparded by the discussions likely to follow upon the event 
which all good subjects, at home and abroad, conjoined in deplor- 
ing. 

The tendencies of the new government, its throwing open the 
trafl&c in peltry lately announced, all which had abready given rise ' 
to brisk competition, forced M. de Monts to renounce his projects 
entirely ; and those who wished to follow them up along with 
him, were fain to turn their speculative regards in other direc- 
tions. 
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Champlain, after having conferred with his patron at Pons, 
strove to form a new company, and to put Canada under the 
protection of some high personage capable of assuring the favour- 
able dispositions of the Court. The influence of the marchioness 
de Guercheville in the affairs of Acadia seemed to him to prove 
the necessity of similar patronage in the present case. Passing 
in review the likeliest individuals to meet his views among the 
crowd of French princes and grandees, he pitched upon Charles 
de Bourbon, Count de Soissons, as a suitable party; and 
on application made, that nobleman consented, by letters dated 
October 1612, to succeed M. de Monts as Lieutenant^General of 
Canada, and to retain Champlain as his deputy. Scarcely were 
those lettera expedited, when the Count died. Champlain was 
again in difficulty ; but he was promptly relieved from it by the 
prince de Cond^^s consenting to take up the functions which had 
^len from the dying hands of De Soissons. 

The commission now given to Champlain warranted him to 
seize every unauthorised vessel he should find trafficking in 
peltry between Quebec and the upper course of the St. Lawrence. 
This was abolishing, within those limits, the freedom of trade 
accorded by Henry IV. When the terms of the new commission 
became known in the several ports of France, a formidable oppo- 
sition to it arose, and Champlain was put to his wits' end to 
conjure the storm. He proposed, in order to conciliate all adverse 
interests, the formation of a society for colonisation and traffic, into 
which every merchant whatever might rightfally enter. He de- 
sired at once to assure the prosperity of the colony thereby, and to 
give a certain amount of freedom to all parties engaged or intend- 
ing to engage in the traffic on their own account. This compro- 
mise was the most judicious measure that could be adopted, under 
the circumstances ; but the merchants of La Kochelle refused to 
join the association thus amended. They had been invited to 
repair to Fontainebleau, to sign the articles of agreement,. along 
with the merchants of St. Malo and Rouen, but now refused to 
come. To give the dissentients due time for re-consideration, a 
third part of the shares of the new association was set aside for 
their use, if claimed within an appointed time ; but as soon as 
that period elapsed, without such application being made, the book 
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was closed, and the whole shares were allotted to the two othef 
trading marts in equal moieties. Constituted to endure for eleven 
years, the l^ality of the association was ratified by the prince de 
Cond^ and confirmed by the Eang : a high sanction which, when 
notified to the Rochelle merchants, caused them to repent of their 
obstinacy ; because all legal trading competition was now shut out, 
a result they had not anticipated. They continued, however, to 
carry on a contraband traffic in opposition to the new association ; 
this being all the easier because of the impossibility, in those days, 
of effectually guarding the coasts and interior water-ways of so 
extensive a region as Canada. Champlain, who expected great 
returns from the society's traffic, caused a site to be cleared in the 
vicinity of Montreal, for erecting a fort to protect the factory 
intended to be opened in the island of that name. He concluded, 
at the same time, a treaty of alliance and trade with the Hurons, 
a party of which nation, 200 in number, had come on a visit ; and 
the chiefs gave him permission to commence a settlement in their 
country, if he found its soil suitable for the purpose. 

Constantly scanning the country situated near the sources of 
the St. Lawrence and its chief tributaries, Champlain 's atten- 
tion specially fixed itself, in 1613, on the regions of the north. An 
adventurer assured him that, in company with some Algonquins, 
he once arrived at a remote sea-shore, where he had seen fragments 
of a wrecked English vessel. He wished to ascertain if this 
report were true, which the discovery of Hudson's Bay, in 1602, 
had rendered probable enough. But, having ascended the Ottawa 
nearly to its sources without coming to any sea, he retraced his 
course. 

The discovery of Lake Ontario, in 1615, was an ample compen- 
sation for previous disappointments in his indefatigable explora- 
tions. He was at the Sault St. Louis, when the Hurons and the 
Outaouais arrived, to claim again his aid in repelling the Iroquois, 
who always obstructed their path. Accordingly, he set o«t for 
Cahiagu^, on Lake Ontario, where the allies had assembled their 
.forcei?. Ascending the Ottawa, he reached Lake Nipissing, about 
sixty leagues north-east of Lake Huron ; then descending south- 
•ward, he reached Lake Ontario, late in July. Champlain was the 
fiist European who visited the ^' iresh-water sea/' as he called 
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Ontario ; then, as now, a liuge natural mirror, but at that time 
reflecting on its surface only the skirts of wild woodlands, instead 
of the smiling images of flourishing cities and towns which stud its 
shores at the present day. 

Operations forthwith commenced; for all that was needful to reach 
the Iroquois, was merely to traverse the St. Lawrence. The savages, 
foreseeing what they had to expect, were found solidly intrenched ; 
and by this means they effectually resisted the assaults of their 
native foes, who advanced in disorderly fashion, in spite of all the 
French could do to regulate their movements. Thus repulsed, 
their distrust of themselves now became as depressing, as their 
confidence had been high before. Nought was thought of but a 
retreat, and this was effected happily without loss. 

Champlain, who had received two wounds in the affair, de- 
manded the aid of two guides to conduct him to Montreal ; this 
being denied to him under different pretexts, he was obliged to 
winter among the natives. But he did not pass the season 
idly : making himself acquainted with the Ontarian r^ions around, 
and visiting, in especial, the Neutral nation, a race of natives which 
kept up friendly relations with all the battling tribes around. 

Champlain did not return to the Sault St. Louis till next June. 
A report of his death had gained currency, during the interval ; 
therefore great was the joy of the colonists upon his re-appearing 
among them, after making discoveries which gave added celebrity 
to his name. 

While he was extending to the westward the limits of New 
France, contestations were ceaseless in Old France regarding the 
company's invidious privileges. In 1618, when the convocation of 
Estates was sitting, the deputies from Brittany had succeeded in 
persuading the council to adopt an article in their instructions 
claiming free trade in peltry. Champlain, when he next revisited 
France, obtained a re-consideration of this concession, which un- 
dermined the basis of the lately formed association between the 
merchants of St. Malo and Rouen ; and, after a hearing of all the 
parties interested, the society's monopoly was recognised as valid. 
Still a majority of its members were so wearied out by the vexa- 
tious oppositions they had to encounter, and so malcontent at the 
poor returns accruing from the speculation, that the association 
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would have broken up, but for the hopeful perseverance of its 
leading spirit. The founder of Quebec, by constantly recalling to 
his partners* minds considerations of personal interest, patriotism, 
and honour, succeeded in maintaining the association ; upon whose 
continued existence, he well knew, that of the colony itself entirely 
or mainly depended. With him the latter consideration was par- 
amount ; for others it was subordinate. Often did he strive to 
excite the zeal of the association for extended colonisation ; the 
only effect resulting being favourable promises, never kept. How 
these gentlemen understood their obligations in this r^ard, soon 
was made manifest. 

Thus when Champlain was preparing to return to America with 
his family, a majority of the society proposed to deprive him of the 
Government of Canada, and give it to a more manageable man, one 
less addicted to colonising ; a veil being drawn over this unworthy 
supersession, by the plausible pretext put forward, that he might be 
most usefully employed in explorations and in treating with the 
native tribes, for the benefit of the company and for national 
good. Pont-Grav^, a man whose only thought was the extension 
of traffic, was the party thought of to succeed Champlain, if the 
latter were superseded. Opinions on the whole subject, however, 
were divided : warm discussions arose ; and the affair being brought 
under the consideration of the Bang's Council, a royal decree was 
passed, in 1619, confirming Champlain as acting governor of 
New France. But he was not able, even then, to set out for 
Canada, to resume his suspended functions, till next year. It 
was about this time that the* prince de Cond^, who had been im- 
prisoned during the late seditions of the French nobles, was set 
at liberty ; whereupon he ceded the lieutenant-generalship (vice- 
regality) of Canada, with which he had been invested in 1612, 
to admiral de Montmorency, for 11,000 crowns: a transaction 
proving sufficiently that such an honorary title was already of 
some value to the possessor. Champlain was confirmed, by the 
new titular, in all his former functions ; and M. Dolu, a chief offi- 
cer in the Chancery of France, was appointed home agent for the 
colony ; in the affdirs of which M. de Montmorency now took a 
warmer interest than ever did his predecessor. The dissentient 
partners, still dissatisfied, attempted to associate another governing 
chief with Champlain ] but the King rejected this proposal. 
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Having reached Quebec, he laid the foundations of a govern- 
ment-house, since known as the castle of St. Louis, on the summit 
of the Cape ; a building become famous as the residence of the 
successive governors of Canada, down to the year 1834, when it 
was entirely destroyed by fire. All their official acts were dated 
from this vice-r^al dwelling, which has never been rebuilt.* 

The RecoUet Frfars f had already, by royal permission, b^un 
to erect a convent on the banks of the river St. Charges, although the 
whole population of Quebec, including those monks, did not exceed 
fifty souls. But such was the devotional spirit of the time, that 
different monastic orders were enabled, through the liberality of 
the pious in France, to found amid the Canadian wilds vast estab- 
lishments of education and beneficence, which are still the boast of 
French Canadians. The foundation-stone of the Recollet convent 
chapel was laid in 1620. Six years before, RecoUets of the Pro- 
vince of Paris had been invited to Canada by several parties, but 
chiefly by the association who feared the presence of Jesuits in the 
colony. Four of the body arrived in 1615. They visited the 
Hurons, along with Champlain ; and one of them went, next year, 
amongst the Neutral tribe. An Indian whom they sent to France, 
was well educated in Calleville collie. In 1618, Pope Paul IV 
accorded, at the instance of the French ambassador, the charge of 
missions in Canada to the Recollets of Paris. Several of these 



* Its name, however, is still given to a building, erected late in the 
18th century, as an appurtenance to the castle, and which the confla- 
gration spared. 

t The Recollets exchanged some lands they possessed for others, 
belonging to M. Hebert, beside the river St. Charles ; a stream so 
named because M. de Ramsay, grand-vicar of Pontoise, wished, if pro- 
longed life permitted, to found a Seminary on its banks, in honour of 
that Saint, for the instruction of savages. 

[RxooLLBTS : Friars Minor of the strict observance, order of St. 
Francis. They originated in Spain. Introduced to Italy in 1525, they 
were there called gli Eeformati; and invited to France, in 1592, by 
Louis de Gonzague, due de Nevers, he first established them in the 
convent des Recollets : its name thenceforward distinguished this 
branch of the order of Franciscan friars. Protected by Henrj IV, 
Louis XIII, and Louis XIY, they spread all over France. John of Zumar- 
raga, first.Blshop of Mexico, was a Recollet. Diet, des Dates. — B.] 
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religious men lived and died among the natives ; and father Nicolas 
Viel, a very learned ReooUet, was drowned by the Huron savages. 

These friars were the only missionaries in the oolony till 1624. 
In that year, Father Irenseus Le Plat gave an invitation thither to a 
few Jesuits. They associated merchants at first would not sanction 
the proceeding. They set out for Canada notwithstanding ; but 
when they reached Quebec, they were not permitted to land till 
the KeooUets should find a permanent asylum in the infant city.* 

In the sequel, the ReooUets sold their convent, to which they 
had given the qualification of '^ Notre-Dame-des- Anges.'' It became 
an hospital. Louis XIY gave them, in 1681, the locality where 
was once the Seneschalsea of Quebec, facing the castle of St. 
Louis, for the site of an hospitium. 

As the Hecollets were the earliest missionaries known to Canada,f 
so were they the first to disappear from it. What arrested the 
attention of foreign visitors in an early time, was the number of 
conventual institutions ; whereas, in the Anglo-American pro- 
vinces, it was chiefly industrial establishments which first caught 
the stranger's eye : a characteristic difference, significant of the 
diverse character of the two races. While our forefathers were 
erecting monasteries, the early settlers of Massachusetts were 
constructing floating erections to be borne, on the wings of the 
wind, for trading purposes, to the ends of the earth. | 

* Authority : Docaments collected in France, by M. G. B. A. Ferland, 
priest in the archdiocese of Quebec. 

f Father Denis, Jean Dolbeau, Joseph Le Carron (who had been 
almoner of the King when Dauphin, also to the Duke of Orleans), and 
brother Pacifique Duplessis, came to Canada in 1615 ; Fathers Huet 
and Modeste in 1618. 

t The material aspect of the towns of olden France was, in those times, 
quite as ecclesiastical as those of New France. Two-fifths of the entire 
superficies of Paris were covered with religious establishments or their 
dependencies : Dulaubb. And in the " Memoires sur le Canada, depuis 
1749 jusqu'd 1760," published under the direction of the Literary and 
Historical Society of Quebec, we find the following incidenlal notice of 
the state of the city of Montreal just 100 years ago : " This city has, 
properly speaking, but two considerable streets. The domaine of the Sul- 
picians, and that of the Jesuits, occupy, each of them, a very large space 
of ground. There are, besides, the convent of the BeooUets, that of 
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In 1621, the inhabitants and chief i^nctionaries made a fonnal 
application to the home government for aid. Father Oeorge 
Lebaillif bore their petition to France.* About the same time, 
Champlain promulgated several ordinances for securing the main- 
tenance of order in the colony : the collection forming a kind of 
code, the first that Canada possessed ; a tract, of which no copy 
remains-f By this time, some o£ the colonists managed to live 
upon the produce of their own lands. The H^erts and the 
Couillards were among the earliest cultivators whose names appear 
in our annals as such. Louis Hubert brought his family to Ca- 
nada in 1617. He was an apothecary, and he first settled in 
Acadia. He cleared a portion of the ground on which upper 
Quebec now stands. Not till 1628, was the arable ground tilled 
otherwise than by hand : at that time, bullocks began to be em- 
ployed. In fact, the attention of French colonists was almost en- 
tirely taken up by the peltry traffic. The four principal fur- 
factories were at Tadoussac, Quebec, Trois-Bivi^res, and the 
Sault St. Louis. 

The native races of the country became weary, at length,^ 

the Hospitalieres, and that of the Sisters of the Congregation. Ont of 
the citj bounds there is still another convent, into which are received 
insane and infirm persons.'^ — B, 

* In a yearly Relation of the Canadian Jesuits, printed about this 
time, their superintendent at Quebec thus delivered himself on the sub- 
ject of suitable and unsuitable modes of dealing with territorial appor- 
tionments in the colonj : — " .... and for the conversion, &c., of the 
natives, an Indian colony (peuplade) of converts should be formed, 
with due means of support ]" adding, that " it is a great folly to lay out 
baronies and I know not what great fiefs besides, for parties able to 
expend upon their holdings no more than 3000 or 4000 crowns (£150 or 
£200 sterling) for example ; saved from the wreck of their fortunes in 
France. Such vain personages are not even * one-eyed leaders of the 
blind,' but entirely blind, walking themselves and leading others into 
the slough of despond (fosse de mish'e) : and it will fall out, that, in 
place of founding a respectable manor (chdteau chritien), they shall 
set up a nest of robbers (brigands)^ a receptacle of gallows-birds, a house 
of iniquity."— Vol. I. ch. ix. 20.— -B. 

t This is not to be wondered at, seeing that the art of printing was 
not called into exercise (mirabile dictu !) in Canada during any part of 
the time of French occupation. — B, 
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of the internecine hostilities they had constantly waged, according 
to their own report, for more than fifty previons years. A nam her 
of the trihes agreed to a truce about the time now under our notice ; 
this led to a " solemn treaty of peace," which was ratified in 1622. 

The influx of Europeans influenced decisively the mutual 
relations of the tribes of aborigines with whom intercourse was 
maintained, or hostilities carried on. 

Previously, it seemed to be the destiny of the proud Iroquois 
to acquire the domination of all the Laurentian territories, and 
the Atlantic seaboard regions. The French, by resisting them 
and protecting their adversaries, suddenly stopped the former in 
their career of conquest, temporarily exalted the latter, and finally 
subdued both, or reduced each to succumb before the mastering 
force of civilisation, to which their brute force and cautelous strar 
tegy were occasionally made subservient. 

While the savages of Canada were thus coming to terms of pa- 
cification, the directors and shareholders of the society whose 
agents trafficked with them for their peltries, were carrying on a 
war against each other or the government, and sometimes each 
against all the rest. 

Towards the year 1620, Thomas Por4e*s company, composed of 
citizens of Rouen and townsmen of St. Malo, invested with char- 
tered privileges ceasing in 1624, were pleading in the courts 
against admiral de Montmorency, the Recollet friar George Delahay, 
deputy from Canada, Guillaume de Caen, and others of the admi- 
ral^s society. Till a decision could be come to, the king, in 1621, 
permitted the members of the contending associations to carry 
on the peltry traffic concurrently. But, in 1622, a royal edict 
ruled that the Montmorency company only should subsist ; con- 
ditioned, however, that all the king's trading subjects who chose 
had the option to join it within the year. It was further ordained, 
that an indemnity of 10,000 livres should be paid to Port's com- 
pany, for thus abridging the duration of the chartered time, as 
well as to compensate for its outlay at Quebec. This conclusion 
arrived at, Por^e and a co-associate of his took the " ten-twelfths " 
of the Montmorency company : a measure which promised, by 
re-uniting the merchants in one firm, to terminate all dissension ; 
but the admiral, wearied out by the troubles his titular governor- 
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ship had called down upon him, ceded his functions, about the 
year 1625, for a pecuniary consideration, to his nephew Henry de 
L^vy, duke of Ventadour. 

The latter nobleman, disgusted with the world, had entered a 
monkish order, intending to pass the rest of his days in religious 
exercises. His primary aim, therefore, was to make his office 
helpfiil rather to the conversion of the heathen of Canada, than to 
the advancement of its material interests as a colony of France. 
Accordingly, missionary progress absorbed his whole attention 
from first to last. During the first year of his gubernatorial sway, 
he sent out to Quebec, at his own cost, five Jesuits ; among whom 
were fathers Lallemant, Brebceuf, and Masse. — Champlain, mean- 
while, attentive to his secular duties, watched over the colony as 
a protecting angel ; and if he was not able to secure for it pro- 
gressive stability, he at least saved it from falling into a decline. 
Becoming impatient, however, at the habitual indifference for its 
material interests manifested by the members of the society, he 
entered a formal accusation against them, addressed to the new 
^eutenant-general, depicting in lively colours their n^lect of a 
country which only wanted a very moderate amount of aid to 
become a flourishing possession. His complaints, r^arded or 
not by him to whom they were addressed, reached the ear of the 
Cardinal-duke de Kichelieu, lately (1624) become master of the 
destinies of France. 

This potent minister lent his attention the more readily to the 
patriotic representations of Champlain, that one of the great ideas 
which ever occupied his mind was to endow the kingdom with a 
formidable navy ; and as a means for realizing this object^ he 
knew that the possession of thriving colonies would be especially 
helpful. In place, therefore, of prematurely constructing, at great 
cost, war-ships half-manned, he began by improving the royal sea- 
ports and encouraging maritime trade as a nursery for sailors. 
He took the title himself of head superintendent of the possessions 
of France beyond sea, in order to encourage all French colonists 
through the influence of his name as their protector ; but unfor- 
tunately, his attention (taken up with the critical relations then sub- 
sisting between France and other European states, also by intestine 
troubles, civil and religious) did not give him leisure, or else finan- 
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oial means were wanting, to enable him to lay the broad foundations 
of snch a colonial system as he at first projected — or founding 
either self-sustaining establishments, or such as, if requiring partid 
aid from the mother country for a time, would in the end augment 
her power and enhance her relative importance among the nations. 

By a deep practical descent from his first expressed aspirations, 
Richelieu virtually consigned the prosecution, of French colonial 
trade and government alike, to the charge of private associations ; 
reserving for the crown, in return for its nominal protection, 
certain royal dues, to be charged on the ascertained amount of the 
pecuniary returns of privileged traffic. 

In 1625, Kichelieu conceded to a trading body, the St. Chris- 
topher Association, the island of that name, the first that was 
colonised by France in the archipelago of the Mexican seas. He 
similarly dealt with the interests of New France. Thus did the 
French colonies fall, by d^ees, under the sway of the monopolists 
who undertook to people them. 

Nevertheless, paying some sympathising attention to the com- 
plaints of Champlain, as we have said, the cardinal, in the present 
ease, willing at least to neutralise the vices of the existing system, 
intimated a desire that a renovated association should be formed, 
stronger in numbers, and possessed of sufficient capital to be in a 
condition to defray the cost of an extended emigration, and to 
face war charges, should hostilities with the conterminous colonists 
of rival nations at any time occur. But, at the same time, 
trading interests — ^in plainer words, an avidity for gain — lay at the 
root of any project of colonisation in conjunction with traffic ; and 
a regard for personal considerations is ever ready to supersede all 
others. Although aware of all this, yet the cardinal fondly ima- 
gined he should succeed in exalting the views of the directors of 
great trading associations by investing them with an authority almost 
royal. With respect to French America, and in order to put an 
end to the troubles which had so often interrupted the progress of 
Canada's well-being in particular, he decided that he would establish 
an undivided vice-regality in the possessions of New France ; con- 
vinced as he ever was of the importance of the unity of power and 
action. He therefore now organised a new Gallo-Canadian society 
of traders and colonisers, under the appellation of the " Company 
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of the Hundred Partners;" and conceded to its members col- 
lectively, in perpetuity, the vice-royalty of New France and Flo- 
rida: to the crown being reserved sovereign homage, and the 
nomination of the higher functionaries of the colonial supreme 
courts. Thus, in the year 1628, did Canada pass, once more, 
from a royal to a commercial regime ; a system which was the proto- 
type of those potent politico-commercial establishments founded 
by Europeans in the East, the accounts of the progress and pro- 
ceedings of which fill so many chapters in the volumes of modem 
history. 



CHAPTER III. 

NEW PRANCE, TILL THE PEACE OF ST. GERMAIN-EN-LAYB. 

1613-1632. 

Reflections on political and religious persecutions, as urgent causes of 
emigrations, with examples adduced. — The Huguenots formally ex- 
cluded from New France. — Great things expected from the newlj 
constituted Society. — It sends a considerable armament to Quebec, 
under Roquemont. — Historical Notices of Acadia. — Sir William 
Alexander obtains a grant of its territory from James I, King of Eng- 
land, by whom part of the peninsula is called Nova Scotia. A 
British colonial expedition, sent thither, returns without disem- 
barking. — Creation of a new order of titled men originally 
called baronets of Nova Scotia. — War between France and Britain. 
Kertk advances against Quebec, but soon abandons the enterprise. 
— Meeting the squadron of Roquemont, he captures it. — Quebec, re- 
duced to famine thereby, surrenders next year ; humanity of its 
captors. — Cape Breton, taken by Kertk, is retaken by Captain Da- 
niel. — Chevalier de La Tour attacks Fort Cape Sable, but is repulsed. 
— Sir Wm. Alexander cedes all Nova Scotia except Port-Royal.— 
The French and English jointly occupy Acadia. — Treaty of St. 
Germain-en-Laye. 

" If we fail," says Lescarbot, speaking of colonising, " we must 
attribute it partly to ourselves wlio are located in too goodly a 
land to wish to leave it, and need be in no fear of finding a sub- 
sistence therein.** The French are reproached for not emigrating ; 
for allowing themselves to be dominated by the charms of society 
and the household ; for refusing, in a word, to ameliorate their 
condition, because the abandonment of their country causes them 
too much regret. But this feeling is common to all men, even to 
semi-nomadic races. " Shall we say,*' replied the chief of an Ameri- 
can horde (^peuplade) whose grounds were wanted — " Shall we 
say to the bones of our fathers, rise up and walk ?'* The thought 
of leaving one*s native land is afflicting. None but the most 
urgent motives can impel one to such a resolve. Accordingly, 
when we closely scan the annals of those emigrations which have 
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signalized each period, on one point or other of the globe, we ever 
find that they have been caused by some stern necessity ; such as 
a famine, war, oppression, or conquest. 

Ages ago, the Irish and Scots left their country in great num- 
bers. From the year 1620 onward, the latter, to evade their con- 
querors, emigrated to Poland, to Sweden, to Russia. Their con- 
querors themselves, who felt the heavy hand of the Normans even 
in the 14th century, and who, afterwards plunged into the vortex 
of revolutions, did not escape from that influence, when they 
viewed the social heights {sommitis) of their country occupied 
by men of the race under whom their forefathers had suffered so 
many wrongs. The English, pursued by this sentiment, quitted 
their country, in turn, to found in America the colonies which 
now form the republic of the United States. 

We have already expounded the motives which caused the for- 
mation of the Company of the Hundred Associators. In being 
charged with the government of Canada and Florida, this com- 
pany obtained the right, during fifteen years to run, of protecting 
and ruling those countries at their will ; of declaring peace or 
war within their limits, and of trading, hunting, and fishing on all 
lands and in all waters, without brooking any competition whatever. 
There was one exception, however, to this monopoly of privileges, 
viz., the deep-sea fishing for cod, and the pur9uit of the whale. 
As for the monopoly of the peltry traffic, that boon was assured 
to the company, by its new charter, in perpetuity. 

Furthermore, the King made a present to the society of two 
stout ships, and conferred on twelve of its chief members patents 
of nobility. He also urged several persons of gentle blood, and 
clei^ymen, to join it as members. The company were allowed to 
transmit and to receive every species of merchandise without 
paying dues. The exercise of a state handicraft for six years in 
the colony, entitled any one, on returning to France, to untaxed 
trading franchises in all its cities, towns, and seaports. As a 
crowning privilege, free entry was given to aU articles manufac- 
tured in Canada, and exported to the mother country. This 
invidious privilege bore hard upon the French producer, aggrieved 
as he was by endless fiscal exactions, and crippled in every way 
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by municipal and other impositions, to an extent hardly conceiv- 
able at the present day.* 

In return for so many concessions in its favour, the company, 
which possessed a ^nd of 100,000 crowns only, engaged to send 
to Canada, commencing in 1628, the first year of its monopoly, 
200 or 300 artisans of the more useful callings, and afterwards 
4000 colonists, of each sex,t during the remainder of the fifteen 
years the charter was to be in force. These persons the society 
was to subsist for three years, and afterwards to distribute them 
upon cleared lands, supplying them with seed-grain sufficient for 
a first crop. Every colonist was to be of French birth, and a 
catholic. The cardinal-minister, marshal d'Effiat, commander de 
Razili, and Samuel Champlain, were members of the company ; 
and the settlers were nobles, chief merchants, or burgesses of sub- 
stance in the principal cities and trading marts of France. 

An association thus composed, endowed with unexampled pri- 
vileges, invested with almost sovereign power, and having the leader 
of the state for its head, gave great assurance of stability, and 
seemed to secure in advance success to all its operations. Its first 
act, in order of time, was to succour the people of Quebec, then me- 
naced with famine. Several vessels were forthwith equipped, extra- 
victualled, and put under the orders of RoquenM)nt, one of the asso- 
ciators. A number of families and artisans took passage for Ca- 
nada in these vessels, which set forth in 1628, but were fated 
never to reach their destination. 

Before explaining how this happened, it may be convenient to 
give a few preliminary details as to the relations between France 
and Britain at this time. After Argall destroyed Port-Boyal, the 
English quitted Acadia. In 1621, Sir William Alexander (after- 
wards better known as Earl of Stirling) obtained a grant of ihe 
province from James I, King of England, intending there to found 
a settlement of Scots colonists. The terms and the documents of 



* See the astounding detaUs, all well authenticated, regarding this 
matter given in " I'Histoire des Frangais des divers Btats, par A. A. 
de Monteil, sidcle 17," pauim, — B. 

t Charlevoix and Raynal say 16,000; but the charter testifies the 
number stipulated to have been as above. 
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concession defined Alexander's lordship ajs including all the terri- 
tory east of a line drawn from the river Ste. Croix to the St. Law- 
rence, in the direction of the north. This region received the 
name of " Nova Scotia," or New Scotland. But what amount of 
territory the appellation was meant to cover was never properly 
ascertained during the following times : the English afterwards 
contending that Nova Scotia and Acadia were one ; the French 
maintaining that Acadia was a separate part of the peninsula, 
with distinct Umits, forming a portion of New France. 

Meantime (1622) Alexander embarked a body of emigrants to 
be^n a settlement with ; but they arrived so late in the year, that 
they were obliged to winter in Newfoundland. In spring, 1623, 
they set sail again, touched at Cape Breton, coasted Acadia, visit- 
ing some of its havens, and at length reax^hed Cape Sable. There 
finding the French in Ml possession of the place, they turned 
helm and sailed back to Britain ; on their arrival, giving a glowing 
account of the beauty and fertility of the entire country. Neither 
this year nor the next was any further attempt made. James I 
dying in 1625, Alexander applied to his successor Charles I for a 
confirmation of his rights, which wajs granted. The late king, 
who had, in 1611, established a minor order of British nobility 
called baronets, designed, towards the close of his life, to confer 
that title on as many persons as could purchase it and form 
estates in the new colony of Nova Scotia. After the return of 
the emigrants in 1623, nothing wajs done in the matter till Charles 
ascended the throne. When that king, in 1628, granted to Alex- 
ander a charter of " the lordship of Canada," he granted certain 
tracts of land in Acadia to various persons, who were to be called, 
to distinguish them from English and Irish members of the pre- 
existing baronetage, " baronets of Nova Scotia."* 

At this time, intestine war between Catholics and Huguenots 
was raging in France. La Rochelle, the laat bulwark of the latter, 
being closely besieged, an En^ish fleet, commanded by the pre- 

* The translator is ancfwerable for all the above particalars regarding 
the origin of <' baronets of Nova Scotia," substituted for those given by 
M. Garneau on this point and others immediately following, which 
are either qoite incorrect, or at best inexact.— J9. 

Vol. I. — ^H 
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samptuaos yet incapable Y illien, duke of BuokiogliaiiL, waa sent 
for tlieir intended retief. The iU-maaaged aMempt utterly tidied : 
Cardinal Bichdieu took La BooheUe, and Uie position of Pro- 
teelaiitunn in France became one of abjection. Stnng by bis defeaA^ 
rather than moved by patriotic feelings or by regard for the canae 
of religious freedom, Buckingham persuaded his master to declare 
war against Louis XIII. Hostilities between their sabjecUt, finrtk^ 
with begun in Europe, soon extended to those of America. A 
fleet of war-rvessels was equipped in England to invade the settle 
ments of New France, and in particular to attack Quebec. One of 
the ships was commanded by David Kertk, a master mariner of 
Dieppe, and another by Captain Miohd, both being French Pio- 
testanta In midsumm^ 1626, the English ships reached the gulf 
of Sjb. Lawrence, where they captured several French vessels^ en- 
gaged in the fisheries and peltry traffic. Kertk, art^iving aft 
TadousaO) wrote a very civil letter, dated July 8, to Champlaan, 
admonbhing him, that as &mine rdgned in Quebec, and no sup- 
plies oottld reach it by sea, the ent^ of the St. Lawremce beiiig 
Uookaded by the En^h fleet, it were best £of all parties that tlie 
phoe should be yielded on favourable terms being accorded. 

Champlain, judging from the distance between him and Kertk, 
that the latter was ttot so ready to put his threats in execution as 
he announced, sent a defiant reply to the summons ; althoigh| 
had Kertk acted at once, rather than lost time in parley, he might 
have attained his object easily ; for the garriscm of Quebec was 
then in helpless extremity. In order to disguise the nakodness 
of the land, the wily ^yvernor ostentatiously feasted the impressed 
Basques whom Kertk sent to deliver his minatory missive : although 
the inhabitants then had no resources whatever, and lived upon seven 
ounces of bread per head daily, served from the government 
stores ; the latter containing, at this time, not more than 50 lbs. 
of gunpowder. Wh^i the messengers returned to Kertk^ with 
Champkdn's letter, and answered the questions that were probably 
put to thenif that officer, distrusting the reports he had previously 
received of the state of Quebec, destroyed all the vesseb he had 
at Tadousao, and returned to the lower Laurentian waters. 

Shortly afterwards^ Boqu^nont arrived in the gulf, and was 
erroneously informed, as be entered it, by natives whom he met, 
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HbAi Quieb00 h$kd been taken by tibye Englidb. PoHbtkig the evil 
news^ however , peaee having been re-esiablisbed vh^i he leik, he 
despatched eleven of his men, in a light vessel, to Quebec, for 
mora reliable in^ofrmation. Scarcely had this bark set oat, tibaa 
Uie people in her sighted six vessels bearing English colours ; and 
ses^t day, ihey hea(Fd a brisk cwnonade. It proceeded frova. the 
guns oi Eertk's aad BoquemiOnVs ships, then in olose action. 
The latter had been diased, and were easily captured after a short 
opposition; they were, in ^t, almost unmanageable in fight^ 
being loaded to the gunwale with supplies, and necessarily <»ewded 
with unwarlike passengers. It appeared that Eoquemont rather 
sought than avoided this irreparable calamity, for sudb it proved, 
as being the real mediate cause of the surrender of Quebec, 
Although that untoward event did not take place till next year. 

The governor, having had his mind prepared f(»r the intelli- 
gence brought him of the capture of Eoquemont's ^psby what he 
already knew, bore the shock with his accustomed equanimity, 
and set aboiit making the meaQS of subsist^M^ still lefb go as far 
tm possible. UnfortunMiely, the year's returns frctm the small 
patches of land under cultivation proved unwontedly scanty. He 
deq[>atched agents to buy a^ much provisions &om the natives as 
Uiey were willing to part with ; and sent a number of others to 
winter with the Indians, m t^t there would be fewer mouths to 
oon^ume the almost exhausted government stores. 

After every precaution taken, however, the suffering ^m privsr 
ticm by the inhabitants of Quebeci, during the: following ^ve or six 
Bicnihs, must have be^ very great ; for it is recorded that no sooner 
had the snow disappeared &om the ground, than numbers of those 
whom want had not quite prostrated, went fortbi to the contiguouA 
wilderness, to search £3r roots, &c., to keep life in thdur own bodies 
or in those of Iheir famUies. 

In tlie midst of this distress, Champlain seemed to rise superior 
to evil. fate. Personally, he set the example of patience under extxemo 
privation, while he gave encouraging assurances, which he could 
hasd)y have put thrust in himself, that plenty would soon return ; as 
doubtless vessels, freighted with abundant supplies, would soon 
arrive from France. But days, weeks, months, glided on, and 
they caaoae noU The season of starvation cputiiiued through part 
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of the spring, with nearly as mnch suffering as in Uie previoos 
winter, and was now being prolonged daring the first months of 
summer. Every wood, for many leagues round the city, haying been 
tiioroughly ransacked for petty edibles, the sufferers had become 
utterly despondent, when all were roused into glad expectation on 
hearing that three inward-bound vessek were near, and had 
been signaled behind Pointe-L^yi. The joy at their presence 
was short-lived. They were English ships of war, commanded by 
Louis and Thomas Kertk, sent on by the admiral their brother ; 
who sailed from England with a second expedition, but had 
tarried at Tadousao with a larger number of vessels. No thou^t 
was entertained now in the mind of any one, but to give up the 
city, on the most favourable conditions that its foes would be per- 
suaded to concede. They entered its gates, and took possession 
on the twenty-ninth day of July, 1629. Louis Kertk, who in- 
stalled himself as English governor, treated the citisens with kind- 
ness, — ^and, it may be presumed, supplied the more pressing 
bodily wants of the people whose ruler he had become. However 
this may be, it is certain that a majority of the colonists concluded 
to remain in the country. 

Itwastobekeptinview, also, that the taking of Quebec did not 
necessarily include the loss of New France, for several places in 
Acadia were at this time occupied by the French : and the island 
of Cape-Breton, suddenly lost for a moment, was almost as soon to 
be recovered.; as we shall have occasion to narrate presently. 

-Thomas Kertk, acc(Mnpanied by Champlain, passed to Tadou- 
sac, there to take passage for Europe. In the descent of the 
St. Lawrence, 1h^ met M. de Cagn, then steering towards Que- 
bec a ship loaded with provisions. Thomas Kertk attacked and 
captured it aj^r an obstinate resistance. Champlain embarked 
for England, where, having arrived, he repaired to London, and 
reported to the French ambassador there resident what had lately 
taken place in Canada ; urging upon him the propriety of de- 
. manding the restitution of Quebee, its capture having been effected 
two months after the termination of the short war between the two 
.nations. In fact, but for the understanding that no further hos- 
tilities would be tolerated, on either side, ike city would have been 
re-inforced before the recent inroad of the Kertks, as the directors 
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of lihe Company had given orders tliat transports bound for 
Oanada should rendezvous at Brouage or La Rochelle, and take 
oonvoj under commander de Razilli, whose duty it would be to 
escort them in sajfety to Quebec. Peace, however, having been 
proclumed, this arrangement was countermanded, the royal ships 
being recalled to exact satisfaction for some wrong inflicted on 
French subjects by the Sultan of Morocco. Forty days were lost 
while this change was impending ; and Bazilli not appearing, the 
Company's vessels set out, in the month of June, for America, 
under the convoy of Captain Daniel. Arrived in American 
waters, Daniel's ship was separated from De CaSn's vessels by a 
tempest when near Newfoundland ; and shortly afterwards he was 
met by an English armed vessel, which prepared to attack him, 
but the captain of the latter, .on a near view noting the formi- 
dable look of Daniers ship, which carried 16 guns, would gladly 
have sheered off ; but the meditated flight was prevented, and his 
vessel became a prize to the French. 

After this capture, captain Daniel, instead of seeking out the 
Company's transports, which, he concluded, would by this time 
have reached their port, changed his course and steered for the 
Grand-Cibou, on the eastern coast of Cape-Breton, expecting to 
obtain news from Quebec. There he learned that Lord James 
Stuart, with three armed vessels, had taken possession, two months 
previously, of a fishing-buss from St. Jean-de-Luz; that he had 
sent this vessel, along with two of his own, to Port-Boyal ; and 
that his lordship, in the remaining ship, had gone to Port-aux- 
Baleines, and there erected a fort, pretending that Cape-Breton 
belonged to England. Thus apprised, Daniel decided on capturing 
Stuart's fort, and do whatever else were expedient for maintaining 
French supremacy in the island. He arrived before the strong- 
hold in September, and, immediately landing 53 of his men well 
armed, proceeded to scale the works. The struggle was both 
violent and prolonged ; but in spite of the courage displayed by its 
defenders, the place was captured, and several of the garrison, 
along with its chief, taken prisoners. 

Daniel razed this fort entirely; but proceeded to construct 
another, at the entry of the river Grand-Cibou, armed with eight 
guns, and garrisoned by 38 men. Leaving here also Fathers 
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Yimoat and Yieoxpont, he set sail to Franee. Hayii^ reaohed 
tibe English shores, he landed 42 of his inrisoneis at Falmouth, 
and bore the rest, 21 in nvmber, inchiding Lord James Stuart, to 
Dieppe.* 

Whilst Kerik was taking Quebec, and his lieutenant losing 
Cape-Breton, the French located in the southern r^on of AcacKa 
were engaged in repelling the attacks made by twe vessels of war 
commanded bj Claude de la Tour, a Frendi Protestant who had 
lately taken service in the royal navy of England. This enterpris- 
ing man, owner of a large fortune, had been taken prisoner in one 
of Boquemont's vessels and carried to London, where he was wdl 
received at Court. While in En^and, he married one of the 
maids of honour to the Qu6en,f and was created a baronet of 
Nova Scotia. Having thereby obtained a concession of territory 
as a species of fief, in that province, situated hear St. John's river, 
he made an arrangement with Sir William Alexander to B:)und a 
settlement there, with immigrants from Scotland. The ungrate- 
ful duty also devolved upon him, meanwhile, of attempting to 
bring his own son under submission ; the latter, true to hk coun- 
try's cause, being in command of a French fiort at the Oi^ de 
Sable.| 

In order to bring this about, two English ships-of-^sor were put 
under his orders, with which hd set sail, ac<kmipanied by his youth- 
M spouse. Arrived at his destination, he demanded an interview 
of his son ; which being granted, he vaunted the flattering decep- 
tion he had met with in England, and the honours that had he&a con- 
ferred on him by its King. He then promised that similar dis^ 
iinctions and advantages to those himselfenjoyed would be extended 
to young La Tour, if he would continue in eommand of the fort, 



* Ohamplain : Memoir appended to the edition of 1632. Oaptain 
Stnart's ship probably made part of the fleet of admiral Kertk, who, 
aeoordinif to the report of Halibnrton, subdued Gape-Breton without 
resistance, and built a fort in the island, before ascending the St. 
Lawrence. 

t Henrietta-Maria, youngest daughter of Henry lY and Mary de 
Medicis. — B. 

I La Tour, junior, in a memorial (placet) presented to Louis Xm, in 
tlie year 1627, had asked for a command in Acadia. How well worthy 
he was of the charge, we need not say. — B, 
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bat hold it as an English not as a Freneh possession, with the TBxk. 
and title of a knight, which he now had in ehaige to accord. The 
yonng man made this noble r^lj : " If those who sent yon on 
this errand think me ca{)able of betraying my country, even at the 
solicitation of a parent, they have greatly mistaken me. I am 
not du^sed to purchase the honours now offered me by commii- 
ting a crime. I do not undervalue the proffer now made me by 
the King of England : but the prince in whose service I am Jb 
quite able to reward me ; and whether he do so ar not, the inward 
consciousness of my fidelity to him will be in itself a recompense to 
me. The Eling of France has confided the defence of this place 
to me ; and I shall maintain it, if attacked, till my latest breath." 
After this repulse, the &ther retired to his ship ; but did not desist 
^m fbrther attempts to shake the faithfulness of the young niaa. 
He addressed to him a letter written in the most pressing terms, 
and couched in a tender stiain, appealing to his filial r^ard. Sut 
this letter had not the desired effect. Menaces followed ; still they 
had no result. He then disembarked his soldiers and a body of 
armed seamen, and tried to carry the fort by a brisk assault. Hils 
men were repulsed ; and several other attempts, €£ the like kind, 
during two days, were equally unsuccessful. His people, |HK)voked 
at his obstinacy, refused to answer his call upon them for 
fujiher efforts to take the place ; and he had perforce to give up 
what he rashly undertook to do, retiring humiliated even less by 
the defeat itself, than by the reflection that he had sustained it in a 
contest with his mother country and with his own flesh and blood. 
Not daring or oaring to re-appear either in France or England, La 
Tour remained in Acadia with his English lady, who was willing to 
jhare his evil fortunes. The son, judging it improper ever to 
admit him into the fort, yet pitying him still, caused io be erected 
in its vicinage a small but well-fumisfaed house, wherein he dwelt 
for several years. It was in this dwelling he was visited by M. 
Denis, author of the <^ Description des C6tes de TAm^ique,'' in 
1635. 

The invasion of Canada by the English, in time of peace, at 
first made a considerable sensation in Pans, because the honour of 
the nation seemed to have been affected by the proceeding ; but, 
whfn the question was debated in the council of state^ whether 
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tbe resiitation of Quebec nhovid be inmsted on, opinioiiB were 
diyided. It was urged, by some of the king'0 adyiflerSi that the 
poflteflsion of a rook amid a wilderness was not worth contending for ; 
that even the oonntrj, for which it served as a capital, was almost 
aninhabitable from Uie rigor of the climate ; that it was too vast 
to be properly peopled without draining France of its inhabitants ; 
and if scantily peopled, of what value was it? The colonies held 
by Portugal in South America and Indii^ it was observed, 
had been sources of weakness rather than of strength to that king- 
dom ; Spain had visibly declined in importance since she had 
been deprived of so many of her most enterprising subjects by the 
constant drain of men for the Americas. Lastly, it was urged, 
by the same councillors, that although Charles Y had the resources 
of the Oerman empire, those of the kingdom of Spain, of the Low 
Countries, and of the Western Indies, at his command; yet 
Francis the First, monarch of a kingdom comparatively of small 
extent, and having scarcely any colonies, was able to make head 
against him, and, when dying, leave to his successors a kingdom at 
least as extensive as he found it. *^ Let us endeavour, then, rather 
to improve Old France, than strive to found a New France in the 
most unpromising regions of the West.'' Thus reasoned the " par- 
tisans of abandonment."^ 

Those who argued in an opposite sense, maintained that the Ca- 
nadian climate, if subject to vicissitudes of heat and cold, was 
salubrious; that the soil was fertile, and the country, if properly 
cultivated, capable of supplying, in abundance, all the necessaries 
of life ; and, adverting to the dedine of the Spanish monarchy, 
they intimated that the injudicious expulsion of the Moorish raoe 
was a primary cause of the evil. They reminded theb adversaries, 
that the drain of men fiom France for America was, as yet^ almost 
nominal; that the fow soldiers hitherto sent out yearly were 
mostly invalids. Then the produce drawn tnm. Frendi /immetk 
was really considerable: the Newfoundland fisheries alone did 
much to enrich the kingdom, and formed a valuable nurseiy for 
sailors; adding, that, as the woods of France became exhausted of 
timber, she had at her disposition, if she chose,^ the largest forests 
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in the world, supplying wood for erery kind of oo&struetion, or as 
fad. Lasily, as a measure of enli^tened national polity, it was 
of the last importance to keep a firm hold upon New France, in 
order to counterbalance the euhanced importance England had 
gained through the extent and populousness of her American 
plantations. The sum of all was this : Demand, at once, that 
Quebec be restored to its rightftd owners. 

These latter reasonings had much cogency, and were not lost 
upon a majority of the councillors, although no very strong decision 
was come to either way, at the time. As for the inert king him- 
self, he seemed to take little interest in this matter, as was the 
case in too many others. But his chief minister — ^who r^arded 
the English irruption, Raynal remarks, as a kind of personal injury 
done him, he being nominal patron of the Canadian Sodety — did 
not accept the insult offered to France so tamely. Accordingly, 
he instructed the king's ambassador resident at the English court 
to press for the withdrawal of the English garriscm from Quebec ; 
as also that New France generally should be evacuated by any 
other interlopers, military or other, of the sam^ nation or from its 
colonies. King Charles promised that all this should be done ; 
but diplomatic delays, accidental or intended, arising, Richelieu, 
by way of quickening the alien n^otiators, equipped a fleet of six 
armed vessels, which he put under the orders of commander de 
Bazilli. This practical hint sufficed. In terms of the treaty of 
St. Germain-en-Laye, signed March 29, 1632, the government of 
England renounced all the pretensions that had ever been put 
forward by its subjects ; and pledged itself not to renew any such, 
at least so long as the peace should last. " We may date from 
this treaty,*' says Chalmers, " the commencement of a long series 
of evils for Great Britain and her colonies, the difficulties with the 
provincials afterwards, and, in some measure, the success of the 
American Bevolution." 

True it is, that in the seed-beds of nations and growing empires 
the germs' of change are sown or in activity, to be fully developed 
in coming time. The proximity of the French tended greatly to 
loosen the bands of the English colonies to their mother country; 
as she bore with them longer than she would otherwise have done, 
because the flag of her ancient rival floated so near to her posses- 
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sioiMi as flie rook of Quebec, and rallied under its shadow so many 
barbarous hordes as it did. To make head agunst such wariike 
neighbours, it was needfid to be armed; and we know that an 
armed is ever more exacting than an unarmed race. England could 
not help manifesting liberality in the case ; the blood shed in her 
eanse demanded a return, and colonial freedom was the compensa- 
tion. Moreover, British colonists, from the outset, had chosen an 
American location, because of the perfect freedom they counted 
on enjoying th^re. Notiiing less would have contented them ; and 
England was wise eno*ngh to accord to an exacting son what he 
demanded, than to provoke him to cast off that allegiAnce to her 
which he might have transferred to an alkn protectress. The 
nei^ibourhood o£ the French, then, was favouralde to Anglo- 
American liberty, and, in the end, to that of several other nations ; 
hot by means of a concatenation, none of the links in the chain 
beii^, for the time, perceptible to political vision. 

The course of the war terminated in 1632, exhibited French- 
men ever in armed struggle against each other, and constantly 
rending and spoiling their c(»nmon country fi)r the b^oof ^f ene^ 
laies of all the oontending parties. 

The conduct of the Huguenots justified the predictions of the 
Catholics, who insisted that it would be unsafe to leave them in 
possession cf colonies peopled by their British co-religionaries; 
because, on the smallest misunderstanding arising between the 
former and the government of their fatherland, they would be 
sure to join the latter, and thus imperil the continued existence 
of Kew France. The affair of the chevalier de la Tour is a case 
IB point.^ 

h—— I 11 I lit I ■■ i ' I I ■III '" ■■■■ > ■■ ip— ^»i^-i^»M»i»wi» I II 

* The translator, on referring to the first edition cfiP^teire du ikxMtia 
by M. Qarneaa (that of 1S46), rxA, i, chap. I, pages se and 91, finds 
three paragraphs most of the sentences in which have been suppressed 
or greatlj modified in the last edition of the yrork. He has thought it 
fitting to reproduce them, as they stood at first : — 

" In forming establishments of Protestants in the New World, Goli^nj 
executed patriotic projects, which England came afterwards to profit 
bj, and of which we daily see the immense results. The admiral 
desired to open an asylum in America for all his co-separatists from the 
established religion of the oonatry ) whereby, inhaUting a d^)endency 
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Shortly after the treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye was concluded, 
namely, on the 13th of Novemher ensuing, the king of France in 
council ordained the " Company of the Hundred Associators '' to 
pay 40,000 livres to Marie and Salomon Langlois, Raymond de la 
Balde, Nicholas Ganu, David Michel, Paul LanguiUez, and others, 
for having seized three ships sent by M. de Caen to fish upon the 
coasts of Canada. 

De Thou, the firiend of Cinq-Mars, for whom he lost his life 
on Ihe scaffold, was ihe judicial reporter of the royal decree issued 
in the above case. The same document contains the name of 
'' Cabot, burgess of Di^pe ;'' also that of the »eur ^^ Duquesne^ 
naval officer :'' the latter being father of a personage whose name 
became famous in the after history of France and Canada. 

of the kingdom and forming an integral, if distant, part of cme extending 
empire, they might therein enjoy the «ame advantages as the orthodox 
people of their common ilnother-country. That project waa one of the 
most beantiful conceptions of modem timea ; and since it did not succeed, 
although at the outset supported by government aid, it was because the 
Oatholic party, which had always predominating influence over French 
royalty, constantly opposed the realization of Goligny^s views ; some- 
times covertly, sometimes openly. This is especially true of the state 
of things at the epoch the annals of which are now passing under our 
review. The long period of time which elapsed from the expedition of 
Boberval till that of the marquis de la Roche Iq Acadia, ▲. n. 1598, was 
entirely taken up by the struggle France had to maintain against the 
Powers of the Qennan empire and Spain, or by the prolonged and san- 
guinary wars of religion, rendered so sadly memorable through the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew ; and which wars were terminated by the 
treaty of Yervins. During all this space of time, the attention of the 
chieft of the state was absorbed by a series of memorable eventi^ t^ 
effect of which was to shake the French empire to its very foundations .'' 
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CHAPTER I. 

DBSOBEPTIOK OP CANADA— THE ABORIGINAL NATIONS. 

Name giren to the territories first discoyered in North America.— Fron- 
tiers of the aeyeral colonies imperfectly defined ; this indefiniteness 
the cause of many contestations. — Synopsis of the native popula- 
tions of North America, particularly of the tribes of Canada. — Esti- 
mate of their numbers. — Account of their persons, their dress, their 
implements of war, Ac. — Their modes of hostilities, of hunting, Ac. 
—Their goTemmental jiolity. — ^Nature of their religious notions.— 
Of thdr dlTiners.-— Of their regard for the dead ; their manner of se- 
pulture; their festivals.— Their figurative oratory.— Formation of 
the Indian languages ; the aborigines were ignorant of letters.— 
Synthetic nature of Indian speech. — ^Intellectual qualities of the 
race. — ^Their origin : question discussed, whether they are descend- 
ants of nations which had attained to civilisation. 

When Europeans began to poor into America, they gave to the 
various countries they entered the general denomination of terrce 
novaSf or Newfoundlands. From the time of Francis I, that name 
indicated the regions afterwards known as Florida, Canada, and La- 
brador, as well as the island which then, as now, bears the above 
deognation. But when the different countries became better 
known, and were oftener vimted, they had assigned to them parti- 
cular appellations, which distinguished each from all the others ; 
still those names were often changed, and always wrongly applied, 
while the territories they designated were o( uncertain limita- 
tion. The confusion thence resxdting became, in the sequel, the 
cause, often of dissensions, sometimes of wars, between France, 
England, and Spain, concerning their territorial rights or preten- 
sions to debateable lands in America. 

Early in the 17th century, the appellation " New France " was 
^ven to a vast r^oh which now comprises the Hudson's Bay 
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territory, Labrador, Nova Scotia, NeW Brunswick, Canada, and 
a great part of the countries now known as the United States.* 

At that time, the peninsula of Nova Scotia b^an to take the name 
of Cadie, AcadiCf or Acadia; and the territorial term '^ Canada" 
already was not only the appellation of the country we now in- 
habit, but a name that, in an extended sense, covered a much 
larger region than the united provinces to which it now solely 
applies. 

New France, before the discovery of the Mississippi, to the 
valley of which the forgoing collective appellation was extended, 
comprised, therefore, the basin of the St. Lawrence and that of 
Hudson's Bay. The St. Lawrence, which has a course of more 
than 700 leagues (over 2000 miles), takes its source, under the 
name of the " river St. Louis," in lat. 48<> 30' N., long. 93o W.f 
on the great central plateau whence descends the Mississippi, 
(but which takes a southern course ending in the bay of Mexico,) 
and other rivers, of northern course, flowing into Hudson's Bay. 
The Laurentian valley, making a bend as if to clip Lake Erie, 
descends, by successive stages, from the plateau above noted ; which 
table-land, like most other r^ons of the northern continent 
of America, is not much elevated above the water-level. In two 
localities only does the St. Lawrence lose its gentle and uniform 
slope. At Niagara, its mass falls, in sheer descent, 160 feet -, and 

* Lescarbot gives to New France a still greater extent : " Oar Abv- 
veUe DrancCj" says he, "is composed of all the western territories on the 
hither side of the Pacific Ocean ; and, downwards, to the tropic of 
Gancer. To the southward, it reaches as fietr as the Antilles. Its eastern 
parts are bordered by the North Sea ; and, to the north, it adjoins the 
glacial region called Terra Incognita^ from the Frozen Ocean to the 
Arctic pole.'' Bat these boandaries were more imaginary than real ; 
since, in Lescarbot's time, even the entire yallej of the St. Lawrence 
was not satisfactorily known. It woald be hard to say what habitable 
or aninhabitable portions of North America, whether continental or 
insalar, with the exception of Mexico, were not boldly claimed as sections 
of " New France."— B. 

t Keefer. [" If we consider Lake Saperior as the trae source of the 
St. Lawrence, the length of the river, including a curred line drawn 
through the centre of that lake and extending to Cape Bozidre at 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence, is 1869 miles.'' National Oyclopedia.]-^. 
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jiui below Lake Oatario, its swiflb uid torbulent wtters dai|| 
foaming over a rooky bed, whiob obatmcte navigation betveen 
Kingston and Montreal. 

The valley of the St. Lawrence is boanded| on the north, by a 
mountain ohain now caUed, coUectively, '^ the^ia^^fntides ;" which 
ecnnmencing in Labrador, form a line prolonged to the farthest 
region of Lake Superior.* The bases of the Lanrentian heights are 
washed by the stream whose name they take, as far down as 
Cape Torment (30 miles below Quebeo), where they rise to an 
elevation of 2000 feet. They traverse the bank of the river Ottar 
wa, above the Chats Lake, and shut in Lake Huron on its nor- 
thern side. The All^hanies, the summits of which are visible 
from Quebeo heights, enclose this basin as far aa Lake Cham- 
plun. The Alleghany range, starting from the gulf of St. Law. 
renoe, follows the course of the river, at from six to eight leagues 
distance in the canton of Bimouski, where its highest peaks attain 
a height of 4000 &et ; then, deflecting to the south of Lake 
Champlain, it traverseis the Hudson valley, and eontinuesas far va 
Yb^nia. 

Beoent surveys of the five principal lakes of North Americai 
four of which part Canadian from United States territory, givc« 
OB a pretty exact account of their respective superficial areas. 
Thus Lake Superior is (following its curvature) 435 miles long 
and 160 broad, with a medium depth of 968 feet ; ii& water-line is 
627 feet above the searlevel ; and its whole area is about 32,000 
sq. m. Lake Michigan is 360 miles long and 108 wide, area 23,000 
sq. m., depth 800 feet, elevation 587 feet. Lake Huron is 
260 miles long and 160 wide, area 20,000 sq. m., depth 800 feet, 
elevation 574 feet. These may be caUed the upper lakes of Canada 
and the United States. The two lower are not so extendve. The 
greatest length of Lake Erie is 250 miles and ite breadth 80, mean 



* None of the Laurentides attain so high an elevation as to form a 
bulwark against the freezing gales descending from the arctic regions. 
Gape Torment, one of the most considerable of our mountains, is, as we 
have seen, bnt 2000 feet high ; and in the Saguenaj countrj, where the 
face of the territory is often mgged, the hill summits do not range 
higher than from 2)00 to 1000 feet above the sea-level. 
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4^1^ 84 feet, elevatioiL 564 feet. The greatest length of Lake 
Onatdb is 180 miles and ita greatest breadth 65, mean depth 509 
^t, elevation 265 feet. The total length of all five as a eontin* 
tious waterway, iiloluding intermediate ohannelSy is 1^612 mileii^ 
witii a& aggregate, superficial area of more than 90,000 square 
milesw* 

These lakes, the Falls of Niagara, the St Lawrence riy^ and 
Gulf, are of colossal magnitude, and in perfect keeping with the 
land-region which encloses them. Northward are mysterious 
forests of unknown limits ; to the west, is much unappropriated 
woodland ; while on the southern side, is the territory of a re- 
public which much exceeds all Europe in extent. To the east-^ 
ward, again, is Ihe ocean, parted into the fog-beset, stonaryexed, 
and iceberg-encumbered seas of Newfoundland and Labrador. In* 
finity itself seems to reign o^ our frontiers. 

Gk(d(^o6fiy, Oanada is seated on an immense couch of granite^ 
the eleraifcions of which &nn the £rame. of its highest mountains : 
cropping out at Lake Superior, Lake Huron, Kingston^ and 
dsewhere, in the uj^er proyince ; at the Biyer St. Maurice, Beat* 
port, Tadousac, Kamouraska, in Labrador, &o. This bed of 
graolte i» oyerlaid with miany kinds of rocks ; those most abounding 
being schists, limestone, and sandstoncf 



* For these data the author accredits Mr. Keefer. Tehy differ consi-* 
derably, as to the saperficial ar^a of the fire great lakes, from all others 
we hare seen. H. Gar&ean does not (pve, it wiU be obseryed, the 
area of lakes Erie and Ontario. The writers of the National Cyclo* 
pedia (art. Canada), aver that the waters of lake Superior coyer more 
than 43,000 square miles ; lake Huron, 16,500 ; lake Michigan, 13,500 ; 
lake Erie, 10,900 ; lake Ontario, 12,600. Total, above 96,500 square 
miles. — B. 

f Thef ancient Se^margfns obseryed in the central basin of the St. Law- 
rence, which in some places are recognisable at a great deration, form 
a snbjeot for interesting speculation. The aspect of the country betweeh 
Montreal and Gape Torment, some 200 miles long and of about 3000 
square miles superficial area, says Sir William Logan, " presents a 
yaried surface rising in many places by abrupt steps (the marks of an- 
cient sea^margins) into successive terraces, some of which are from 200 
to SOO feat above the level of the river. These terraces are oiQcupied 
by extensive beds of clay and sand."— B. 
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Canada is rich in orea of iron. Several iron mines are worked ; 
among othera thoae of Three Rivera, L. 0., (where the metal pro- 
dnoed ezcela the Swedish,) and of Marmora, U. 0. Copper,* 
line, lead, titanium, and meieory are found at intervals in small 
quantities ; but explorations, now in progress, will disclose fur- 
ther our metallurgio riches. The French administrators of olden 
Canada paid much attention to this subject: their explorers dis- 
covered most of the mines mentioned by existing geologists. 

The soil of Canada is generally fertile. It is especially so in its 
upper region, where its milder climate enables the cultivators 
to raise large quantities of wheat, some of which is superior to any 
grown elsewhere upon this continent. But the Alleghany and 
Laurentian highlands greatiy abridge the cultivable sur&ce of the 
Canadas. Nevertheless, their abundant watershed much pro- 
motes the fertility of the valley-lands and lower levels. 

By some convulsion of nature, the Laurentides, which in the 
Saguenay region are from 12 to 15 leagues broad, have been reft 
in two ; and in the ravine thus formed, flow the Saguenay waters, 
which are 1000 feet deep in some places, and shut in by nearly 
perpendicular rocks. 

The basin of the 8t Lavnrence being of angular form with its apex 
turned toward the south, its two extremities, terminating almost 
in the same latitude, make its average calorific temperature tole- 
rably equal. The maximum intensity of cold at Quebec is 30^ F. 
below sero (62^ under the freezing point), and that of summer 
heat 97 to 104^ F. in the shade. At the foot of Lake Erie, the 
mercury sometimes falls, in mid-winter, to 20^ below zero. The 
intensest heat seldom, if ever, indicates a higher point than 
103® F. 

The difference of climate between the provinces, lower and 
upper, will be best estimated by comparing the duration of their 
winters, and noting the nature and amount of their several pro- 
ducts. The inhabited regions of the two Canadas, says Bouchette, 



* Copper ore has been found in abundance near the shores of Lakes 
Horon and Superior ; while, more recently (1860), rich yeins of the 
same have been fonnd at Acton, Ac, in the Eastern Townships of 
Lower Ganada«— B. 
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are situated between the 42n(l and 48th degrees of north latitude. 
Judging by their distance from the equator and the north pole, 
we should expect that their relative climatic conditions would be 
similar to tl;LOse of southern and central Europe ; whereas their 
extremes of heat and cold are, the former more intense, the latter 
more severe. At Quebec, lat. 46^ 48' 49", apples are grown in 
abundance, but neither grapes nor peaches ripen ; at Montreal, all 
three attain to maturity. At Toronto, these fruits, along with the 
apricot, grow in the greatest perfection. The acacia, which may 
not brook the chances of out-door temperature at Quebec, 
stands the climate, if indifferently, of Montreal ; but constantly 
meets the eye as we ascend towards Detroit.* 

At Quebec, and the region around that city, winter usually sets 
in about the 25th November, and lasts till the 25th April ; the lat- 
ter being the understood day when field labour ought to be resumed. 
Snow lies on the ground fully five months, and is usually from three 
to four feet deep in the woods. At Montreal, the winter is three or 
four weeks shorter, and less snow falls. In Lower Canada, during 
most of winter, wheel carriages are superseded by sledges ; but 
in the upper province, their useful employment is confined to a 
space of seven or eight weeks. Upon the whole, the climate of 
the Canadas is salubrious, and favourable to longevity .f 

The excessive cold experienced in* the Lower Laurentian region 
is apparently caused less by latitudinal conditions than through 
the absence of high mountains from its northern sides. The 
vicinage, too, of Hudson's Bay, which polar winds traverse 



• The Academy of Sciences, in Paris, at an early date, occupied 
itself with Canadian Natural History. Its members requested Louis 
XIV, in 1707, to engage Dr. Sarrazin, a French regimental surgeon who 
had come out with some military twenty years before, to send a collec- 
tion of plants to the Jardin-du-Roi, and the king complied with their 
wishes. Sarrazin was a man of great accomplishments. He died at 
Quebec, in 1734, aged seventy years. 

t Persons who emigrate to Canada after middle age, from Britain, 
find its climatic vicissitudes rather trying to their constitutions ; and the 
mortality among children under seven years of age, (even those bom 
of Canadian parents,) is considerably higher than in Great Britain. 
Authority : Dr. Archibald Hall, Montreal. — B, 
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before reacbing tbe iofwer ptrto of the rirer itOej, mhere tfiqr 
tfrire cbsrged with ioy emporation from the Mtt of Libra3or, 
doabtkM addB to tbe rigour of the stmoei^iere during our winters.* 

Tbe ftoroni boiealis innmituitefl tbe noetnmal sky of Canada with 
a brillianey and rarie^ of pUj, e^)eeiallj dniii^ its aatomnal and 
Winter montbji, unknown, at the present di^ at least, in any part 
of northern Europe. It is now beliered that diis meteoric f^ieno- 
menon is of electric origin ; and this oj»nion is all the more pro- 
bable, because of tbe peculiar rustling noise, si&nhr to that of a 
sCiir silken tissue put. in movement^ wbie^ often, if not ahrays, 
accompanies tbe luminous appearances. 

The Aborigines. — When tbe territories of Canada woe dis- 
oorered, tbej were found to be inhabited bj numotms nomade 
tribes, belonging to three out of the ei^tgreatftmnlies of savages 
who occupied the region between ihe MissisBippi, the Athmtic, and 
tbe Esquimaux countiy ; nalndy, the Algonquins, Hurons, l^ouz, 
Cherokees, Catawbas, Uch^, Natches, Mo^biks, Ac. These wer e 
considered substantive races, because eadi spoi^e a language bear- 
ing no analogy with that of tbe otiiers, and whidi was not under- 
itood by others when spoken : whereas,fllthou^ many idiomsezisted 
among the different tribes fbrming a part of, (ht connected wiHi, a 
nation using what might be called a native motlier tongue, yet 
the individuals of each tribe composing a nation, however far 
apart, could understand the language of eveiy other tribe of that 
nation ; while they could not communicate with Hie men of an 
alien nation.f 

This aggregation of unoivilised men was thus distributed over 
the extent of territory we have pointed out : — The Mobiles pos- 
sessed all the southern extremity of the northern o(mtinent^ from 

* None of the Laurentides are of surpassing height. Gape Torment, 
among the most considerable, rises 2000 feet above the water level. In 
the highlands of the Sagaenay, the eminences range between 200 and 
1000 feet only. Captain Bayfield says that the calminating point of 
the range is near Lake Superior, and rises to a height of 2100 feet. 

t Jast as the Oeltic race in the Scots Highlands nnd'erstAnd the Erse 
or Irish language, although it Is spoken and printed differently f^dm the 
Scots Erse or Gaelic; neither beitig intelligible to the Anglo^cotian 
or Hlbemo-Saxon people of Britain.— B. 
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the bay of Mesdeo to the mer Tennessee ibh^A Gw^ Fear. The 
Uoh^ and Natehei {the latter, not a nnmerous body, being 
wedged in, as it were, by the fi^rmer) ; the Natchez haTiu^ a small 
country, bordered by the Mississippi ; the Udh^, more serried 
towards the west, joining on to the Oh^c^ees. The eountiy of 
t^e <}herokees was equidistant from the bay of Mexico, Lake Erie, 
the Atlantic, and the Mississippi. That nation had for ndgh- 
bonrs, Hie Mobiles and Uch^es to the north, the Oatawbas to ^e 
east. The Catawbas possessed a ooimtry qI£ small extent, to the 
south of the Mobiles and to the west of the Cherokees. The great 
£samly g£ Algonquins possessed nearly a moiety of North America, 
eastward of the Misaissi|^i. Their territoty joined that of the 
Mobiles <« the «)xith nde, and extended northward, to the Ss- 
qoknaux regions, over the breadtii between Uie Mississippi and 
the Atlantic, a superficies of 60 d^reee of lon^tnde uid 20^ of 
latiftade.* 

The Hnrons, whose real name has been yarioasly written Yea- 
date, Ouendats, Wyandots, and Yendots,t but to wiiom the early 
French colonists ga;^e the appellation we now know them by, and 
which is derived from our term hure, because of the rugged locks 
or unkempt hair of the people of that race; the Hurons, we say, 
lived amidst the Algonquiss, on the margins of Lakes Huron, 
Erie, and Ontario. The Sioux, whose vast country was to the 
west of ^e Mississippi, occupied a small country to the eastward 
of Lake Michigan. Thus, as New France com|»rehended &e river 
St. Lawrence a»d all the lakes out o£ which it flows, it induced 
a part of ^ee aboriginal '^nations,'' who ^ke the Bioux, 
Algonquin, and Huron languages, or three mother tongues of the 
Indians. Originally, the Algonquin dialect was ^s^ken in the 
Lake Champlain district, and in the southern Ottawa region 
^tending to the north ; but in the sequel, migrations of tribes 
iq^eaking other dialects, spread these in (Mvers parts of Canada. 

* Albert Qallatin. «d Synopsis ofrthe Indicen Tribe$, 
t The first two forins are French, the second two Bn^lish. Father 
Jerome Lallemanti long a nussionary among the fiurons, called them 
Onendats, as above ; but Ohamplaln called them Attigooantants ; while 
OdUton denominated them Qoatoghiers. "Albam Liti^mire" ji}/* la 
Revtte Cimadiennef 1846, p. 14. 
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The principal tribes speaking Algonquin in New France were, 
to the south of the St. Lawrence, the Micmacs or Souriquois, 
who occupied Nova Scotia,* Oasp^ and islands adjacent : a small 
tribe, their number never exceeding 4000. The Etchemins, who 
inhabited the seaboard countries, and the territory watered by the 
rivers St. John and Ste. Croix. The Abenaquis, who were lo- 
cated between the Micmacs and the Etchemins, the river St. 
Lawrence, New England, and the Iroquois. The Sokokis, a mon- 
grel race, were refugees from the English colonies, living under 
French protection. 

To the north of the St. Lawrence, were : — The Montagnais, on 
the borders of the Saguenay and Lake St. John ; the Papinachois, 
the Bersiamites, the Hedgehogs, and several other tribes. The 
Algonquins, (properly, Lenni-Le nappes,) whose occupation extend 
ing from a point rather below Quebec to the river St. Maurice ; 
one of their tribes inhabiting the island of Montreal. The Oua- 
taouais, or Ottawas, who ranged at first about the country watered 
by the river which still bears their name above the Montreal dis- 
trict ; and who extended themselves afterwards as far as Lake 
Superior. 

The tribes speaking the Huron tongue were : — The Hurons 
or Wyandots, located on the northern margin of Lakes Huron 
and Ontario, as already mentioned. They were driven thence 
shortly after the French came, by the Lx>quois. They were 
repelled on one side, towards the Lower St. Lawrence ; on the 
other, beyond Lake Superior, to the arid plains which separated 
the Chippaways from their western enemies. Brought back by 
the potent aid of the Sioux, they were met with afterwards at 
Sault Sainte-Marie, at Machilimakinac, and finally at Detroit. The 
Hurons located at Lorette, two leagues from Quebec, are living 
relics of the great nation which once bore that name, so powerful 
of old, and to which the Iroquois, who conquered them, and other 
tribes besides, owed their origin. 

To the south of Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, and the river St. 
Lawrence, up to the river Bichelieu, in the vicinity of the Abe- 
naquis, ruled the famous Iroquois confederation ; whose proper 

* A considerable number of Indians, of Micmac descent, still inhabit 
that peninsula. — B, 
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name was, the Agonnousionni, or " construotors of wigwams/' The 
appellation Iroquois was at first applied to them by the French, 
because they usually began and finished their discourses or palaver 
with the word hiro^ which means either " I say/' or " I have 
said; " combined, as an affix, with the word A^i^d, an exclamatory 
vocable joyful or sad according as it was pronounced long or short. 
The Iroquois confederation was composed of the Agniers or 
Mohawks, the Onnontaguds or Onondagues, the Goyogouins, the 
Onneoyuths, and the Tsonnonthouans.* 

The Eries and the Andastes, once located between Lake Erie 
and the Iroquois country, had dwindled into a petty remnant 
when Canada was discovered, and soon afterwards were pitilessly 
exterminated. 

The countries around Lakes Superior, Michigan, and Huron, 
were frequented, also, by the Nipissings, the Ottawas, the Mi^is, 
whom the Poutewatamis, coming from the south, thrust north- 
ward ; by the Illinois, the Chippeways, the Outagamis or Foxes 
(a plundering and cruel race ;) by the Kikapous, the Maacontins, 
the Sakis, the Malhomines, the Osages, the Missouries, the Meno- 
monis tribes, all speaking the Algonquin tongue; and, finally, 
by the Kristinots or Kilestinots, using the language of the Sioux. 

A number of other tribes, belonging either to the Sioux family, 
or to those of the Hurons or Algonquins, inhabited countries 
more or less distant from the foregoing, and individuals among 
them would come occasionally to visit the missionaries or trade 
with the peltry collectors on the borders of the lakes. This done, 
they re-entered the wilds whence they issued, and never were seen 
more ; while men of other tribes, equally unknown to the French, 
came in arms to thrust out of place those who were nearest to the 
former, and force the rightful owners to relinquish their pos- 
sessions. 

We cannot estimate with precision what may have been the 
entire number of the native populations of North America in 
Cartier's time. Judging by the variety of " nations " and tribes 

• Hence, the term " Indians of the Five (also Six) Nations," often 
occurring during the border wars of the I8th century between the colo- 
nists of the British plantations and those of New France. — B, 
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spoken of, we migkt be led to suppose that tdie aggregate was'v^ 
considerable ; but when we look close into the matter, we incline 
to fix the total amoant at a low figure. In no wild oountry are 
the aborigines numerous, nor ean thej be. Some of the earU^ 
explorers eridently were led astray on this point, by themetaphorio 
language of the savages, who considered 1000 souls as a prodigious 
multitude, and beyond the power of definite numbering. Thus 
in the year 1753, when the sayages informed colonel Washington 
that the French were about to attack him witii a host numberless 
as the leaves of the forest, their whole fierce, when counted 
by precise arithmetic, was reducible to a few hundred men. 

Oaleulatimis have been made, with great eare, for 1^ countries 
situated between the St. Lawrence and Mississippi ; which estimate 
ike total nations of Algonquin race, the most considerable of all, 
at 90,000 souls ; the total east^n Sioax at fess than 3000 ; the 
Hurons and Iroquois together, about 17,000; t^e Catawbas, 
3000 ; the Gherokees, 12,000 ; the Mol»les, 50,000 ; the Vck6e6, 
1000 ; and the NaU^iez, 4000 ; general tot^ only 180,000, dis- 
p^sed over an immense spaee of territory. We incline to Uiink 
that tliis moderate estimate must approximate, at least, to tlie 
truth; fenr a raeedP hunters requires a large field to draw even 
the scantiest subsistence from. Despite the great extent of the 
fiNrest-lands of N(»rth America, its abc»rigines often were in straits 
from the difficulty th^ found in procuring a suffieieney of game 
for their support. If the general population had been really nume- 
rous, how was It that the Iroquois, who could count only 
2200 warrioTB in the year 1660, were able to run a conquering 
career from Hudson's Bay to Carolina, and strike terror into the 
hearts of the whole tribes of that great range of territory ? 

Cartier could see in all Canada only some sparse native hamkts, 
which he called hourgades, each containing at the most 50 cahemes ; 
and the greatest influx of the aborigines reported as having taken 
place, on any occasion, at Stadacon^ (Quebec), during the winter 
be passed iced-up in the river St. Charles, did not number 1000 
souls. In other parts of the country, he could scarcely discern a 
trace of human inhabitation. M. Joliette and Father Marquette 
traversed a great part of the Mississippi region and met no living 
man. M. de la Joncaire, in 1736, drew up for the information cf 
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thi&lLaimB governmeui an official estimate of tlpi^ number of fighting 
men among the whole savage i^Qm then in existence hetwe^ 
Quebec s^ui Louisiana (that is, in nearly the whole of New France), 
and the a^r^ate total te ventured to give was but 16,000. 

TV^e h^ve said that a oompaxisoA made of the diierent na^v^ 
dialects spoken iu North Am^enca to the eaat of the Mi^issippi, 
had led to the recognition of eight aboriginal mother tongues; 
asd upon that basis, the tribes were diviaible into just as manj 
great branches or fiuniUes. Accepting this datum, of there beio^ 
ori^nally eight radical divisions of the red race of mankind Yrit}w 
the limits assigned above, — ^but the adoption of which rather ndl^ 
tates against the hypothesis of one only route of imuiigration fronpi 
Asia by its north-west side, — one might expect that there would be 
as great diversity in a physical as in a moral point of view, between 
the people of tribes thus wildly dispersed and speaking so many di^ 
tinct languages. Now there neither is, nor ever was, much s^- 
sible diflference of either kind to he found. Between the savages 
of Canada and the far-removed red men of Florida, any slight 
differences of bodily height or make, complexion or aspect, wer^ 
little if at all perceptible ; ox if such were apparent, it was readily 
referable to causes Mrly imputable to climatic influences. 

In person, the men of the Indian races, or rather race, of Ameh 
rica, were and yet are tall and slender, their forms giving promi^^ 
of agility rather than strength ; their visages having that stern 
expression natural to all men, of whatever complexion, dependent 
upon the chase lor subsistence, and exposed besides to the perils 
of war.* 

With a comple:rion brojized by sun, rain, and winds, the Indian 
of the for^ts has a visage more round than oval, the cheek-bonep 
high and salient ; eyes, of dark or light hazel colour, small but 
lustrous and deeply sunk in their orbit ; forehead narrow, nose 
flattish, lips thick ; hair of the head coarse and long, and beard 
wanting, — not that nature denies them that adjunct, but owing to 
a custom of depilation, begun at an early age and continued through 
life among the boys and male adults. Such were and are the phy- 
sical characteristics of the unsophisticated man qf the New Worl^. 

* Raynal. Settlements of the Europeans in the East and West Indies, 
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It need scarcely be added, that the five bodily senses of the race, 
while denizens of the wilderness, are ezqnisitely keen. 

The North American savage, when first made known to Euro- 
peans, went almost naked in sommer time ; daring winter, he 
girt his reins with deernskin or some other kind of nntanned hide, 
and covered the upper part of his body with a sort of jerkin, 
made of the spoils of one or more furred animals. The claws of 
a bear killed by the bearer, and serving as a brooch to attach the 
parts of a mantle of parti-coloured skins, constituted a favourite 
ornament in the costume of a chief, he being often arrayed in 
such sort, as to give other intimations of his exploits in war 
and the chase. A pair of mocassins (a kind of buskins, or gaiters 
raUier) of curried hide, sometimes variously ornamented, with 
shoes of doe-skin, composed his foot and 1^ covering. The females 
had a costume little differing from the men's, except that they 
went with bare heads and naked arms. The latter wore necklaces 
of wampum ; and shell or bead-worked ornaments, of the same 
nature, they attached to the front of their vestments, painted in 
striking tints, red being the predominant colour. 

The savages painted or stained their bodies with resemblances 
real or imagined of beasts, birds, fishes, serpents, &c., in lively and 
varied colours, according to the means, skill, or caprice of the 
individual. Vermilion they had a passionate regard for, in face 
or body disfiguring. Some painted their noses blue, blackened 
cheeks, eyelids, &c., leaving the rest of the face an intense red ; 
others, again, coloured their visages to represent three or more 
facial bands, passing from ear to ear, in red, black, or blue tints. 
The men arranged the hair of their head in different ways : some 
wore it raised up, others flattened it, others again let it hang in 
dangling locks. Head-tufts were worn by many, composed of 
van-coloured feathers or bunches of animals' hair, all fixed in 
the most eccentric way. The ears and septum of the nostrils were 
pierced for affixing pendant objects. To the arms were affixed 
bracelets made of serpent skins, or wampum. 

The several nations, tribes, and villages were distinguished by 
some kind of distinguishing symbol. In 1753, the Abenaquis of 
St. Fran§ois and of Becancourt wore, by way of heraldic signs, 
the bear and the turtle-dove. Some others adopted the beaver and 
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the partridge for their signs. The Algonquins of the Two Moun- 
tains Lake had an oak in leaf. Among the five Iroquois nations 
each village and every family had its armorials ; nay, individual 
men bore their distinctive marks. The Wild-oats of Lake Michi- 
gan bore an eagle perched on a cross ; the Sioux had a buffalo, 
a black dog, and an otter. Among the northern nations, a man 
intimated his personality as much by using the symbols of his 
wife's family as by those of his own ; but he never took a wife out 
of any family which bore the same symbol as his.^ 

The only offensive arms in use by the savages, before Euro^ 
peans came among them, were the arrow and the tomahawk. The 
former was a kind of dart or short javelin ; being a taper stick 
pointed with bone or flinty-stone ; the latter, a kind of club made 
of hard-wood or stone, had a cutting edge on one side. Their de- 
fensive armour consisting of a kind of cuirass of light wood ; and 
sometimes they bore a buckler of cedar-wood, ample enough to 
cover the body. 

The very mention of a coming war raised in the bosoms of the 
younger savages an uncontrollable feeling of joy. Their imagi- 
nations, constantly exalted by the recital of the great deeds of the 
ancestors of the tribe, during the heady current of a fight, with 
imagined enemies palpitating and bleeding at their feet, caused a 
kind of sanguinary intoxication. 

Although reasonable causes for going to war could not ofjben 
exist, yet hostilities among the tribes were very frequent. Pres- 
criptive rights attaching to certain hunting-grounds, a national or 
family feud, through the violent death of a compatriot or relative, 
these were the ordinary and fertile causes of internecine war con- 
stantly breaking out among the restless aborigines. Each man 
being, to a great extent, independent of his tribe, could at any 
moment — through his pugnacity or thirst for plunder, or from 
motives of personal vengence or dislike, by one overt or secret act 
of enmity against a family or individual of another tribe — suddenly 
draw whole nations into hostilities of the most destructive cha- 
racter ; the war never ending perhaps, till one of the contending 

* " Ooncerning the savage nations protected by the goyernment of 
Canada," in 1736.— Jlf^. 
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pur^M had extonnio^ted iU adversaries, or e:q>Qlled them from 
their laodfi. The duration of peace, being thua constaiitly imr 
perilled, in every region of the wilderness between Mexico and 
Hudson's Bay, made general tranquillity rather the exceptional 
than the normal state of existence in uncivilized America. 

On the other hand, when it hs^)pened that a nation was disii^- 
olined or unprepared to wage war against another from whom it 
had received a wrong, the matter might be, and sometimes was 
settled by recourse to the kv talianis. Thus, M. !Palbert wrotQ 
under date of April, 1684: '^ When the nation of those who have 
been killed does not wish to war against that which has been offended 
by it, the nearest relatives of the slayers killed themselves ; that 
is to say, to the extent of man for man/'* 

Baeh savage, when capable of bearing arms, was ranked as a 
warrior, and had the right to be present at meetings of the tribe, 
with power to deliberate and vote upon any public subject. Peace 
or war was determined on by the whole males called in council. 
Thus would the old men address the younger, to excite them to 
war, if such were intended, against another tribe : — ^^ The bones 
«f our skdn brethren are bleaching on the ground ; they cry to i(S 
fboB vengeance, and the cry must be answered. Paint yourself 
with the deepest colours ; take up your terror-inspiring arms : let 
our war-songs and our demands for vengeance gladden the shaden 
of our departed warriors and cause our foes to tremble. On, then I 
take captive our enemies, and fight as long as wood grows or water 
runs. Let the sun and the stars leave the firmament sooner tha^ 
we shall quit the field of battle before victory be gained T' 

Then would the song of war be heard : — ^^0 places which th^ sun 
floods with his light, and that the moon illuminates with her paly 
torch ; places where verdure waves in the breeze, where runs the 
limpid stream and the torrent leaps : take witness, earth, and 

ye heavens, that we are ready every one to encounter our foes 

The war-clubs we snatch from enemies shall testify to our surpas- 
sing valour. The scalps we tear fiiom their prostrated heads will 
ornament our huts. Our dpor-lintels we shall redden with the 
blood of our prisoners. Timid in captivity as feeble in combat, 

* Documentt de PariSf 2nd series. 
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i9e shafl eaicLse Hkem to perish bj slow tortwringft; and wlie^ li& 
has fled their mutilated frames, wei^all bura them up, and soatt^ 
tiieir ashes to i^e £diir wiuds of heayeu,'' &o. 

Incited by suoh adjurati(ms, inspired by suck enthu«iastli» 
strains as the for€g<King, the assembled wamors would testify ^^ekt 
eagerness for the £ray. But a chief, ia whom they eouM all cou-r 
fide must be chosen ; and one would be elected forthwith. Thif 
qualities required in a leader were— experi^ice in s^atagems of 
war, and renown a<:quired from former exploits ; a eommandiiig 
presence and high stature ; a sonorous voice to haJi^angue witii 
effact, and so powerful i^ tone as to be heard distinctly amid the 
din of battte. The newly elected dnef, b^re setting out with 
his warriors, to prepare himself for action would ^adure long 
fastings to propitiate the pow^irs of good and eyil ; he would also 
aean his dreams^ which in this season of preparation were for him 
io many oracular responses. The warriors, aa a prelude to ihA 
campaign, would eoUectively repeat a prayer to ti^ir gods for sue^ 
oess ; all iiiis followed by the war-daooe, the moTements and gestui^s 
in which were significatiye of what passed in real combats. The 
dance finished, a solemn foast would succeed, dog'B flesh being the 
only viand devoured. During such a banquet, the warrior-chief 
would entertain the company with a vaunting discourse, the sub? 
ject being the great deeds already done by himself and his ances- 
tors. 

All {»«liminaries over, at a preconcerted signal the petty army 
would set forth. So long as the path of the wanriors lay through 
thdrown hunting grounds, they marched in little order, difih 
persing occasionally to kill or entrap game for their subsistence by 
the way, and re-assembling each night at stated places, to encamp 
together. But the instant they set foot on alien territory they 
kept close together, advanced stealthily, and conimunicated with 
each other rather by signs than words. At all times, but in time 
of war more especially, the aborigines were car^fril observers of 
the natural features of the countries through which they passed. 
They turned this observation to after account; and could anticir 
pate safety or danger for themselves from the most trivial signs. 
So keen was their scent, that they were sensible of the existence 
of dwellings, though distant, by tie odour of their sn^oke wafted 
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from afar. So sharp were they of vision, that they could discern 
the trail of a humaD being or animal of any kind, though impressed 
on the ground or herbage ever so lightly ; specifying at once the 
sex and stature of the persons, and the length of time since they 
passed. In order to hide their marches, if that were desirable, 
the warriors would move in single file, each man putting his foot- 
plant in the trace left by his predecessor, and covering it with 
leaves. If a river or other stream flowed parallel to their course, 
they would walk in it rather than on land, so as to spare them- 
selves the trouble of obliterating foot-marks. 

Arrived at the scene of action, a council was called, and a plan 
of attack adopted. Before day-break, if their enemies were sup- 
posed to be asleep, they glided into their village or camp, shot a 
flight of arrows against them, accompanied by the war-whoop ; 
then rushing upon them, tried to complete the work of murder with 
clubs and tomahawks. They usually took prisoners as many as 
survived who were fit to walk; others they scalped before they 
left the scene of carnage. As the attack was sudden, so would 
the retreat of the assailants be precipitate, whether successful or 
repulsed. When followed or intercepted by avengers, the retiring 
party without scruple massacred their prisoners, and continued 
their flight. If left unmolested, on the other hand, the captives 
were carefully guarded, especially at night. The latter, antici- 
pating their doom, would make the forests resound with ftinereal 
strains such as these : " I am about to die a cruel death, yet I 
fear not the torture I shall first have to suiBfer ere life quit this 
body. My end shall be that of one who is as stubborn to endure 
as his enemies are stem to inflict. Thus shall I fit myself to 
enter into company with the spirits of those heroes, my ancestors, 
who have passed to the land of shadows before me." * 

•Such an anticipation of inflexible contempt for suflFering by captives 
was seldom an idle boast. In the " Relation des J^suites " lately printed 
may be found (Vol. I) startling accounts of the tortures remorselessly 
inflicted by victors, and uncomplainingly, nay exultingly borne by their 
victims ; this, too, occasionally in the presence of one or more of the 
missionaries. One wonders that the latter had nerve to be present at 
such shocking scenes, and still more that they could remain to the end ; 
they taking note of all the particulars till the close of the horrid process 
of prolonged murder, so minutely described by them afterwards. — B, 
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When the victors returned to their villages, the females, with 
the invalid and juvenile population, went out to meet them, utter- 
ing exclamations of welcome and triumph. The prisoners, ranged 
in order, had each to run the gauntlet between a dquble file of 
men, who cudgelled them as they passed through. Those of 
them who were destined to die at once, were given up to the 
untender mercies of the war chiefs ; others were, it might be, 
reserved and put at the disposition of the head of the tribe. Each 
of the first-named was tied to a post, and his suffering began ; but 
sometimes they did not terminate till the lapse of several days of pur- 
posely prolonged torture, such as it is inconceivable that any other 
beings than demons could inflict. The sufferers, either from pride 
of spirit, or in a forlorn hope of provoking their tormentors to 
despatch them outright, braved them to do their worst. But 
such diabolical enormities were perpetrated only, we are told, upon 
the persons of the leaders of alien tribes : warriors not of high 
rank were burnt alive or enslaved. 

The French missionaries did all that was possible to persuade the 
savages to renounce such barbarities : and as the most likely means 
to effect this end, called into play a selfish motive for adopting 
more humane usages, by inducing the captors of prisoners to keep 
or sell them as slaves ; thus securing these unfortunates, at least, 
from such a death as we have, with intentional vagueness, de- 
scribed above. 

The lives of such prisoners as were turned over to the chief of a 
tribe, were usually spared, in order that they might replace those 
warriors whom it had just lost. By this means, the amount of its 
fighting men, so far as the number thus adopted extended, 
would be maintained. Such substitutes, we are assured, were 
treated with the same consideration as the native-born of the com- 
munity. There was good policy in this mode of treating captives 
as well as humanity ; for by what other ties than those of kind- 
ness could the adopting party secure the attachment of the 
adopted ? 

With dispositions so vindictive as the savages habitually mani- 
fested, it may seem strange that their ordinary wars, if sharp, 
were also short ; but their aggregate numbers, as we have seen, 
being very limited, the whole race would have been all but exter- 
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ndnated, bad their internecine hostilitieB been earned on for snoh 
a length of time as among European nations. The interruption 
given to the porsoit of animals by a long-eontinned pursoit and 
elanghter or capture of men, would, in no long time, have led 
starvation into the households of the belligerents. A state of peace 
— such peace as savages may brook — soon became, therefore, a 
necessity for all. The only difficulty was, how to bring it about ; 
for the untutored savage, as well as the civilised man, must 
always have his feelings of self-love careftilly respected I These 
having been tenderly handled, the chiefe and elden of the party 
most wearied of the war would wait upon the like personages in 
the antagonistic camp, and proffer terms of pacification. Such 
would proba^bly be rejected at first, with real or feigned contempt. 
iBut, by d^rees, ^e repelling parties would be talked into con- 
ident^ It was usual, on such occasions, for the appficants to bring 
with them a kind of smoking-pipe, of particular make, called by 
Europeans " the calumet of peace." The ^afow«r, o* conference, 
fairly b^un, it was the duty of a subordinate chief to fill the 
bowl of the pipe with tobacco, which, having lighted, he raised it 
toward the sky, then, depressing it, turned the end to each of the 
four cardinal points of the horizon ; thereby inviting the powers 
of heaven, eaYth, and the atmosphere to sanction the transaction 
by their presence. The hereditary (Jhief then taking tdie pipe in 
hand, drew from it a few puffs of smoke, which he blew ^nrih- 
with, first heavenward, then all around, and next on the earth. 
The calumcft was then passed to the other chi^ present, each 
of whom pressed it to his lips. If peace were conceded, a red- 
dened hatchet was buried, as a symbol that oblivion of dl past 
hostility between the contracting parties was to follow. A mutual 
exchange of neck otnalnents sealed the treaty, after its terms were 
debated and determi&ed. But all Wasnot over yet, for the chiefs, 
on each side, profiered and accepted jpreisents of rare articles \ such 
as calumets of price, embroidered deer-skins, &c. This kind of 
ceremonial barter being terminated, to mutual satisfaction or 
otherwise, the confi^rence broke up. 

In times of peace, almost the sole occupations of the native 
were hunting and fishing. The womankind among the North 
American Indians w^ire the men's bom-sbives ; and, as tsuch, did a9 
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kin<is of servile work, outdoor laliowr inekided. To put htokd to 
the latter was to degrade a savage, both Ih self'^stimation and ia 
the eyes of his fellows. Evien the toils of hunting were haKtUaUy 
put off by the " noble saVage," till the caUs of hunger forced 
him to take to the woods or the water for pirey. From the latter 
he chiefly derived his food in suinmer time : in the winter season 
from the forest ; the skins of ftored animi^s th^i being in their best 
state, an important consideration fbr him. In d^ult of animal 
food, wild fruit and edible roots, oak and beech mast, even the inw&r 
bark of trees, were had recourse to for the support of a miserable 
existence. 

The native bourgades, or settlements, w^re constantly being 
broken up : for the ganie and fi^ in the contiguous forests and 
streams were soon captured or scared away ; and these parts cxf 
the wilderness, IHce exhausted arable ground, had to lie fallow, 
as it were, to recover. It was therefore difficult for the early 
traders or colonists to maintain steady rdations with any -por- 
tion of tiiiB native tribes. 

To speculate upon ihe probability or even possibility of Hie 
existence of governmental institutions among such a people, 
would be idle. For such to exist, communities of men must be 
of a stable charactelr, the first l^quisites being security for li& 
and property. The aborigines of New France possessed none of 
the latter worthy of the name. As proper enjoyment of tiie 
benefits attending acquisition demands some fixity of habitation, 
and the Indians were tdmost all wanderers in tiie wilderness, wh»t 
security for human life there could be imiong th^n we have 
already seen, or may easily divine.* 

The first Europeans who visited the aborigines of Canada re- 
ported unanimously that no rel^iouB worship existed among them. 
The Miomacs and tiie savage tribes nearest to them, says Cham- 
plain, used no devotion for any superior being, nor any religious 
ceremonies. One tribe (the Cenis), according to Joutel, had 



• The translator has taken the liberty to substitute the above para- 
graph for a long catalogue of nugatUms, encumbering the pages of ^Hte 
tifrigihal work ; it being needless to enumerate the multitadinoas things 
which Savages have not and cannot have*— £. 
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no certain notion of a supreme God. But though the savages had 
no religion, as we understand that term, they made habitual 
offerings to departed or unseen existences, — a kind of sacrifice 
which other reporters called worshipping ; and all, or almost all 
the natives recognised supernatural beings, to whom they address- 
ed aspirations for aid in critical circumstances. Those of Canada, 
in particular, assured Champlain that each prayed to his own 
deity in heart if not orally. But these inward emotions had none 
of the purity of religious aspirations. Valour and virtue were 
with them, as with the pagans of old, convertible terms. High 
desert, in a future as in the present state, was rewarded by a sen- 
sual paradise, reserved for the Indian warrior who had killed tlie 
greatest number of enemies, and exalted the renown of his tribe. 
His Hades was an imagined land of gloom, destitute of game, and 
all other creature comforts, whose inhabitants, sluggards and 
cowards on earth, lived forever in a wretched and despicable state 
of existence. Like the heathen of antiquity, also, the North 
American Indians deified the supposed powers of the visible 
universe, and its more striking natural phenomena. A " spirit" they 
supposed to be at work when air and water were in conflict, who 
would of course be the god or demon of storms ; it was thus they 
would account for thunder and lightning, eclipses, &c. The sun, 
moon, and stars would also be considered as conscious entities by 
such a people. But of the existence even of a leading divinity, such 
as the Jupiter of the ancients, they do not seem to have dreamed. 
The first notion of " a Great Spirit," who created and sustains the 
universe, it is reasonable to believe, was suggested to them by 
those spiritual interrogations — ^which lawyers would call " leading 
questions" — addressed to them by missionaries and others, willing 
to believe, for the credit of human nature, on slender evidence 
that no entire race of human beings, however barbarous in man- 
ners or d^raded in mind, ever was or could be destitute of be- 
lief in a Supreme being. * 

When the natives were preparing for a hostile expedition, they 
tried to propititiate war-loving Spirits, by prayers and festings. 



* For the sammary of Indian theology in the above paragraph, the 
editor alone is responsible.— S. 
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Wheod setting oiit for theehase^ pi«liminary faatlBga were supposed 
to be agreeable to the tutelary spirits of the creatures to be hunted. 
Superstitious respect was paid to the bones of the more redoubtr 
able animals of the wilderness, seemingly out of sympathetic regard 
for fierce natures, akin to their own.^ If the amplitude of a river, 
ihe height of a peak, the depth of a stream, the roar of a water- 
faU, arifested their attention in a region uewly visited, their oblar 
tions were offered to the spirits oi these waters, that rock, jcc. 
The saerificiiig, in such cases, wsms usually an offering of tobacco 
thrown into the river, or a headless bird thrown towards the adored 
height, if too lofty to be reached. The Genis and the Agennis 
offered the first-firuits of their fields to such spirits as these. 

The Spirit of evil,t and tfee spirit of war, were to be propitiated 
by bloody sacrifices only. The Hurons presented to them the 
carbonated flesh of slaughtered dogs as a burnt offering. Human 
sacrifices took place only at savage feastings after a victory. Jogues 
reported, that, when he was among the Iroquois, they sacrifiped au 
Algonquin woman in honour of 4-^r^9koni, their war-god : inviting 
that grim demon, as if he were present, to feaat on the murdered 
woman's flesh ; and as an acknowled^ent of the homage, he waa 
expected to grant bis worshippers more victories. 

The natives believed in tutelaory angels,| under whose protec- 
tion they set themselves, after long fastings. They put faith m 
dreams, aud believed that superior beings therein gave directioua 
and warnings to the sleep^s |br their guidance when awake. To 
disobey an unseen spirit was to court evil j though it was permisr 
sible to interpret such communioatious i^ the subject of it chose. 
£ach person, too, wad free to dioose his own tutelary genii. 



* Lbolbbo : — " The savages cast the remnants of such, after & feast, 

into the fire or a river, or bury them As for the bones of beasts 

easy to take, they throw them eentemptiiouBly to the 4os9." — RelatioM 
des Jesuites. — B. 

t The Iroquois were, unconsciously, Hanicheai^s : if it be certain, as M. 
Garnean intimates, that they recognise^ an all-potent demon called 
Mgheruic^ for the Qod of evil ; while Ypuskeka was their good Divinity .-3 . 

J Another kind of imput^4 belief, of ftpocryphal nature, due probably 
to Buph leading questioru f^ we t)efore remarked,, were put to the Indiaos 
by the mi88i.onaries.<^£. 

Vol. I. — ^K 
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The savages thus peopling the universe with spiritaal existences, 
necessarily were induced to put faith in human beings pretending 
to be interpreters of supernatural communications, and to &thom 
the mysteries of nature. The parties assuming such powers, once 
recognised among ourselves as diviners, but now known as impos- 
tors, the Indians called '^medicine'' men or women. These 
jugglers pretended, and were believed to permit or prevent rain at 
will, to turn aside thunderbolts, to predict events, to secure suc- 
cess in hunting, fishing, &c. ; and were held in high estima- 
tion accordingly. They were also the only mediciners of their 
tribe. They undertook to cure diseases and heal wounds, by the 
use of herbs, &c., accompanying their administration with super- 
stitious ceremonies, to enhance the curative virtues. 

The ^inereal observances of the Indians were of a touching 
character. They mourned over their dead, uttering cries and 
groans for months together.* They covered the corpse, if that of 
a man, with his finest vestments, painted his visage, and exposed 
his body at the door of his hut, with the distinctive symbols appended 
which he wore in life. A warrior of the same tribe as the deAinct 
would vaunt his past exploits in war and hunting. In some tribes, 
the women, upon such occasions, wept, danced, and sang, inces- 
santly. When Uie time for sepulture came, a tobacco-pipe was 
placed in the mouth of the dead man, a club or tomahawk at his 
side, with one of his idols and a bow placed upon his chest. 
Thus equipped, the corpse was lowered into a deep grave, lined 
with furs. It was then covered over, with tender care. A me- 
morial stone or other mark was set up ; to which were affixed 
divers votive articles, as signs of the esteem of the ofiPerers for the 
departed. Sometimes his likeness, cut in wood, was attached,t 
with graven symbols added, intimating the great acts he had 
done during life. 

Among the Hurons, two funereal celebrations were performed. 



• The statement thus )iazarded by the author shocks all probability .-£. 

t " Relation " of the Jesuit, P6re ^alemant ; a.d. 1646. [The Indians 
of the present day, including the far west, seem not to inhume their 
dead at all, strictly speaking. Vide the published experiences of Paul 
Kane, during Travels to and from British Columbia. London : Long- 
mans & Go., 1858-69.— £.] 
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The first was private, and took place on the day of the party's death; 
the second, a public ceremony, was postponed till a future time. 
In some places, the remains of the dead were borne in proces- 
sion from village to village ; and at the close of the solemnity they 
were deposited in a great tomb, serving as a place of general 
sepulture. 

This public cemetery was hung with furred skins, and the dead 
within were ranged in an appointed order. Here their relations 
placed about them numerous articles of value, as memorials of the 
deceased. As every corpse arrived, the females who accompanied 
it uttered groans and lamentations ; and each of the persons pre- 
sent took a small portion of earth from the newly made grave, 
which they afterwards carefrdly preserved, as believing that it 
brought luck to the possessor in gambling.* 

One of the most singular celebrations among the aborigines was 
the festival of Dreams. This was attended or followed by real 
saturnalia, during which they worked themselves into a state of 
frenzy, and, like so many drunkards or madmen, would sometimes 
rush from the scene of revelling, torch in hand, and set fire to 
their villages. 

They were much addicted to games of chance. The favourite 
play was that of " the bones," or dice, of which there were two, cut 
with unequal facets ; one black, the other light yellow in colour. 
These were thrown into a kind of bowl. The losing party, after 
a certain number of throws, was replaced by others, until every 
man in the village had tried his fortune in the play. Sometimes 
a struggle for superiority at the game took place between the 
people of two villages : and upon such important occasions, the 
antagonist players addressed invocations to their tutelary spirits 
promising them votive ofiPerings if luck were vouchsafed, implor- 



* While turning up the soil at a spot six miles distant from Penetan- 
guishene, near lake Huron, there was found, in 1847, under a thick 
lajer of earth coTered with trees 18 inches in diameter, a grave twenty 
feet broad, full of human bones, body wrappings, furs (some of these 
being beaver-skins), all in good condition ; along with more than a 
score of copper kettles of various sizes, hatchets, conchs, and a quantity 
of other but smaller shells, of species not found in the lakes of the 
country ; some of which had been formed into ornaments for the neck. 
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ing favourable dreams, &o. ; on the otber baad, uttering defiances 
of their adversaries, and, these being retorted, often quarrels, 
ending in fights, would follow. In all cases, such matches lasted 
for days, amid general clamour, with triumphal cries on one part, 
and imprecations on the other. 

The weakest of all the animal passions of the North American 
Indians was that arising from the sexual desires. Considering 
the degraded state of their females, it would be wonderful had 
the a£fections of the men for t^em been at all ardent. — As soon 
as the young attained nubile years, they were allowed all freedom, 
and ^^ thought no harm of it,'* to use the words of Lescarbot. 
From this early and unrestrained frequentation, we may deduce 
one cause of the limited fecundity of tiie native women ; as well as 
from their practice of suckling their children for several years.''^ 
We may attribute also, in part, the comparative paucity of progeny 
among savages, to the difficulties they every where meet with in rear- 
ing their offspring. 

Eloquence was an accomplishment in such high esteem 
among the aborigines, that he who harangued the most volubly, 
no less than another who fought with the greatest success, had a 
fair chance to be elected sa chief of a tribe. The native languages, 
being highly figurative, were well adapted for oratory. 

The social history of a race may give beforehand an idea of the 
condition of its language ; and what we have abready set down in this 
work suffices for judging of the state in which the spoken dialects 
of North America were found when it was discovered. We ought 
not to expect to find among savages such perfect idioms as can 
belong only to the language of a highly (Hvilised people ; never- 
theless the several Indian dialects were found to be complete in 
their organisation, and obedient to their own rules.f No honfo 

« Therein, the Indian women followed the plainest dictates of nature. 
Tite established practice, among onrselres, of weaning children at too 
early an age, violates natural laws, and has been condemned by many of 
tbe most eminent of the modical faculty, both in Britain and on the 
Oontiiient of Borope. 3ee the medical eridenee in proof of the above 
opinion, cited in aa able work, " Bolation da Probldme de la Population 
•t de la Subsiatanoe, par Charles London, M.D:'' Paris, 1842. — B. 

t ^* Oall them barbttnam as mnch ias you will, they (the savages,) 
have«t leait4k W)^Hr«gtilated langaafe.''-^Jteto^iofi des JhuUes (1633). 
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has ever yet been found speaking a language without order in its 
phrases, or composed of incoherent sounds of no distinct significa- 
tion ; for the spirit given to man, and which operates indepen- 
dently of his will, follows laws as fixed as those 'of nature, and 
manifests itself in vocables logically adapted to proper forms of 
thought. No aboriginal language bears the impression of an 
arbitrary increase of established terms, such as slowly results from 
the labour and invention of man. Language is born ready made 
with man. The dialects of savage tribes indeed bear ^he stamp, 
if you will, of their social conditions ; but they are also clear, 
'Uniform, and well fitted, without having been regularised by the 
grammarian, to convey, with logical precision, the expression of 
all the passions. '* Reason and speech exist everywhere bound 
together indissolubly," says Bancroft. " No people has ever been 
found without a formed language, any more than a race destitute 
of perception and memory." 

The organs of speech being in mankind constituted alike, all 
are capable of learning the language of each, for the primitive 
sounds are essentially the same. This is so true, that the French 
alphabet served to express, from the first, the sounds of the native 
idioms ; occasionally, however, with some slight variations. Thus 
the Onneyouths changed r into Z; saying Lohelt for Eohert, 
The other Iroquois, again, rejected the letter Z, and in none of 
their dialects did the sound of m exist ; neither had they any other 
labials. Of the different dialects of this people, that of the Onne- 
youths was the softest, being the only one which admitted the 
letter I ; while the Isonnonthouans was the roughest but most 
energetic. The Algonquin dialects over-abounded in consonants, 
and were therefore harsh : but even in them there were exceptions, 
the Abenaqui language, for instance ; whi<^h, having more vowels, 
was pretty melodious. 

As we have already intimated, the aborigines, having adopted no 
characters, were of course destitute of the art of writing. Their 
communications with each other were by the voice ; or, where that 
failed, by the help of hieroglyphic marks rudely traced. We might 
conclude from this fact that alphabetic signs originated in figures 
of persons or objects, or personified ideas, so modified in time as to 
have lost all resemblance to their antetypes. The rude lineamenta 
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of some animal, serving as a symbol, cut on the bark of a birch-tree, 
would indicate to a wayfaring native that a member of his own 
or some other recognisable tribe had lately passed through the 
forest; and other significative marks appended thereto might 
communicate a desire, or impart some intention. These devices 
were sufficient, upon occasion, to embody the pith of two or three 
short verbal messages, &c., but they would of course be unsuited to 
record the " short and simple annals '' of even the most primitive 
populations within the pale of civilisation. 

The natural intelligence of the aborigine did not lend itself 
readily to analysis ; nor was such a process often needed by him, 
for he would have few complex ideas ; and it is certain that, in 
all the native tongues, words expressing things purely of abstract 
nature, or significant of mental operations, are totally wanting. 
In none do we find terms to interpret our names for ^'t^^^'ce, conti- 
nencCj gratitude, or the like. 

The most distinguishing feature of the American languages, is 
their synthetic character. The savage does not separate the 
constituent parts of the proposition he enounces ; his ideas he ex- 
presses in groups, and thus forms his completed word-picture. 
In fine, the absence from his mind of all reflective reason, of the 
want of logical analysis in his ideas, are the traits ever conspicuous 
in his modes of expression.* Every substantive term ought to be 
definite, that is, complete for itself; but neither the Algonquins nor 
Iroquois could express the sense of father, without adding to it 
the pronouns my, our, your, &c. The savages had few gene- 
ric terms, or none ; for every entity had to be designated by his, 
her, or its proper name. They would speak of a tree — say, an 
oah — as being green, or having some other attribute ; but they 
had not the words tree knd oah as simple terms. The nature of 
their languages obliged them to make one word serve for noun, 
pronoun, and adjective; but this collective nature could afterwards 
take verbal forms, undergo all changes needful, and comprise 
in itself every relation which those forms would express.f 

The terminations of the verbs never changed. For the inflexions 



• Bancroft. 

t Spencer Smith : History of New York. 
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in our languages indioating variations of modes, tenses, &o., the In- 
dian languages had verbal affixes, which served the same purpose. 
For an instance of the collocative quality in their root-words above 
referred to, let us assign as an example the noun ogila, which 
signified " fire," and the adjective cavoaunna, " great. " Instead 
of expressing a "great fire,'* by those two words, they inter- 
mingled them thus : co-gilorwaunna. There existed among all the 
American languages, from Hudson's Bay to the straits of Magellan, 
an analogy worthy of being noted ; which is, a total disparity in 
their words, along with a great likeness in the structure of the 
dialects themselves. If we remember that this lingual pheno- 
menon obtained throughout r^ons (almost a moiety of the ter- 
restrial portion of our planet) stretching nearly from pole to pole, 
if we reflect upon the several shadings which existed in the gram- 
matical combinations, we need not be surprised to find, among so 
considerable a portion of the whole human race, a uniform ten- 
dency in the development of intelligence and language.^ 

Seasoning thence, Mr. Gallatin was of opinion that this unifor- 
mity of character in the grammatical forms and in the structure of 
all the American languages, indicates a common origin in times far 
remote. The synthetic nature of aboriginal languages justifies us, 
some say, in drawing another conclusion yet more sure ; which is, 
that the ancestors of our savages were not a people of nation g 
more civilized than they, and that their languages yield inherent 
proof that these have not been spoken among any population but 
those dwelling in mental darkness, where had never shone the sun of 
civilization. Others again say, perhaps with more reason, — the 
great Humboldt being one, — that none of the American languages 
is in that state of rudeness for long ages mistakenly believed to char 
racterise the infancy of human races : adding, that the more closely 
we examine the structure of a great number of idioms, the more 
shall we distrust those great divisions into synthetic and analytic 
languages ; a specious classification, he says, which has but a decep- 
tions simplicity.f 

* Travels of Humboldt and Bonpland, 

t We read in the second of the Soiries de St. Petersbourg of the Count 
Le Maistre, that the savage is the descendant of a civilized ancestor -^ 
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The question has been raised oocasionally, — Ai^ the red men m 
intellectually capable as the whites ? If such a question had been 
]^ut to the Romans, r^arding the mental capability of the bar- 
barians who invaded Italy, they would probably have replied to 
it as we now do in respect of our savages. Vainly do some rea- 
soners, in order to account for the ^itlessness of all attempts 
hitherto made to civilize the latter, draw its explanatory inferences 
from the peculiar make of savage skulls, from Uieir features, nay, 
^m their very complexion. Suggestions of this kind are to be dis- 
trusted, as merely hypothetical, and therefore little w(»rthy of ac- 
ceptance in the present case. How many generations had to pass 
away, before the barbarians who inundated the Roman Empire 
could be civilized and christianized I and yet they settled amongst 
Numerous and well-policied populations. They were surrounded 
with monuments of the fine arts, and had at their disposition ihe 
scientific inventions, the products of the highest genius and most 
consummate skill, that had then ever existed. If, instead of being 
located amid such means for self-improvement, they had found 
a wilderness to rove in, inhabited by wild animals only, should we 
be able to calculate with nicety how long it would have taken for those 
barbarians to raise themselves from the s^yss of their d^radaition ? 
Nothing, then, authorises the belief that the intellectual faculties 
<tf savages are, by nature, inferior to those of the barbarians who 
overran the Empire of Rome ; yet who, or their descendants, be- 
came fused in the most civilized populations of eariy Christendom. 

In illustratidn of the mental powers of the Indians, as esti- 
mated by one of our historical personages, nigh two centuries ago. 



and this supposition is not improbable. ^' The languages of savages," 
ftays the Count, " have been viewed, erroneously, as in an early stage of 
imperfection ; whereas they are, and can only be, the wrecks of antique 
tongues ruinedy if I may so express myself, and as degraded as those 
Who speak them." It is while treating this matter that Le Maistre, giving 
the rein to his imagination, gets out of all reasonable bounds in his spe- 
culations, and expresses hi& belief that beavers, swallows, and bees are 
degenerated human beings I [Few British readers will much respect any 
opinion upon so important a subject as the origin of races or that of 
Human speech, enounced by such a flighty-witted philosopher, " with 
brain to wrong side leaning,'^ as the titled litUrateur above cited. — B."] 
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wie shall refer to die report of a conference between M. de Fron- 
tenac and deputies of the Iroquois, held at Cataraqui, in 1673 : 
" You would have been assuredly surprised, my lord, had you 
listened to the eloquent oratory, and marked the subtle spirit with 
which all those deputies harangued and reasoned. Did I not fear 
to incur your ridicule, I would venture to intimate that the noble 
presence of these deputies, in conference with me, recalled to my 
mind, somewhat, a meeting of the senate of Venice j albeit ^e 
fur coverings and the blankets of the Indian diplomatists differed 
greatly from the robes of ceremony worn by the procurators of St. 
Mark."* 

Among the Iroquois who were fain to pass into Canada after the 
American revolution, was one of their number who had achieved 
some reputation as a man of letters. Tyendinaga was his Indian 
name ; but he was better known to the whites as Colonel Brant, 
from having held a lieutenant-colonelcy in the British service. He 
received a classical education in one of the colleges of New England, 
and was specially cognizant of the dead languages. He trans- 
lated into Iroquois, from the Greek, the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
He was reputed to be of a cruel disposition ; and the poet Camp- 
bell gave him the discredit, in "Gertrude of Wyoming," rightly 
attaching to some atrocious acts of others,which he never committed. 
But the poet erased, in the second edition of his Gertrude, 
at the request of Brant's son, the accusations he had brought 
against his father.f Tyendinaga, in his latter years, retired, on half- 
pay, to a property he received, within twenty leagues of Niagara. 

• Letter from M. de Frontenac to the Minister of State, dated Nov. 
13th, 1673 : Documents de Paris^ sirie 2e. 

t Such is the statement of M. Garnean, but it is not quite accurate. 
Here are the facts : — The stigma afBxed to the memorj of Brant, in the 
poem itself, remains as first written ; but in the notes of the later editions, 
Campbell made a species of inadequate amende^ in the following terms : 
'^ I took the character of Brandt from the common histories of England 
.... To Britons and Anglo-Americans it is that we must refer the chief 
blame in this horrible business [the desolation of Wyoming, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1778], at which Brandt was not even present. . . . Some years 
after the poem appeared, the son of Brandt, a most interesting and intelli- 
gent youth, came over to England, and I formed an acquaintance with 
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If the savages have suocumbed before civilisation, it is, first, 
because of the paucity of their numbers ; and next, because civili- 
sation appeared among them all at once, without any transition, 
with all the completeness it had acquired in a progressive course 
of some thousands of years : besides, the whites laboured rather 
to despoil than to instruct them. The annals of the nations of 
antiquity prove, that conquest usually annihilated communities the 
most civilised and populous. 

But if the savages were susceptible of civilisation, we must con- 
clude that they had never come in contact with the people of a 
nation more advanced in the arts of life than they ; nor had any 
such contact really taken place even in the remotest ages : for then 
they would have preserved somewhat of the advantages thereby to 
be acquired. They had nowhere the habitudes of that second 
stage in the progress of nations, the pastoral state. They had 
neither herds nor flocks, and were ignorant of the use of animals' 
milk as a nourishment for persons of all ages. Wild bees they 
knew of; honey-comb, doubtless, they sought after, but its wax 
they turned to no account Iron they were not cognisant of; or 
if they were, they were incapable of smelting the ore : and no nar 
tion ever attained to high material improvement without its use. 

These negational data being assigned, respecting the state of the 
North American Indians, when first visited by Europeans, are we 
thence to draw the positive inference, that their ancestors could not 
have been immigrants from Asia, in every region of which the above 

him, on which I still look back with pleasare. He appealed to my sense 
of honor and justice, on his own part and that of his sister, to retract 
the aspersions which, unconscious of their unfairness, I had cast on his 
father's memory. . . . Among other expressions to young Brandt,! made 
use of the following words : * Had I learned all this [from documents pro- 
duced] when I was writing my poem, he should not have figured in it as 
the hero of mischief.' It was but bare justice to say this much of a 
Mohawk Indian, who spoke English eloquently, and was thought capable 
of having written a history of the Six Nations. I learned also, that he 
often strove to mitigate the cruelty of the Indian warfare. The name 
of Brandt f therefore^ remaim in my poem, a pure and declared character of 
fiction^ Illustrated edition of the Poetical Works of T. Campbell. 
London : Moxon, 1840. — ^It is to be hoped that the Brandt family was 
quite satisfied with this recantation. — B, 
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commodities have abounded during countless ages? But cen- 
tral America, we now know, was once the seat of civilisation : the 
ruins of Palenque and Mitla, cities which of old stood proudly on 
the table-land of Mexico, indicate the presence there, during un- 
ascertained tracts of time, of a nation far advanced in the arts ; 
as the late Mr. Prescott has so well expounded, in his admirable 
history of the Conquest of Mexico. 

The red races of America present a striking facial likeness to 
the Mongols. Mr. Ledyard, a distinguished traveller from the 
United States, wrote from Siberia that the Mongols resemble, in 
every respect, the aborigines of America ; and that there still 
exist in their remote region of northern Asia very perceptible 
traces of a, current of emigration having flowed, from the north- 
west to the eastward and to the south, at some far distant time. 
The Tschukchi of the north-west of Asia, and the Esquimaux of 
America, appear to have had the same origin, as the affinity of 
their languages indicates ; and though the Tschuckchi and the 
Tungounas do not understand the Esquimaux tongue, the latter 
regard themselves and the former as people of one race.* The 
Tunassas of Siberia are the perfect bodily counterparts of our 
aborigines ; and if we traverse America, starting firom the north, 
we find more primitive languages towards the gulf of Mexico 
than anywhere else ; f as if the nations, brought to a stand by the 
narrowing of the upper continent at this point, had been preci- 
pitated as it were on each other. There existed a communication 
between the continent of North America and Asia. A Jesuit, 
when travelling in the latter continent, was astonished, once on a 
time, in meeting an American savage whom he had known in 
Ganada.;|; 

Adopting the hypothesis of an Asiatic inmiigration,§ we are to 

* G. P. MuUer, Voyages et Dicouvertes des Russes, 

t Albert Gallatin. 

t " Some men haye become famous for building large edifices of con- 
clusions upon a knife-edge breadth of facts." Lawrence Steme-^quoted 
from recollection B, 

§ Father Acosta supposed that America had been peopled from the 
north of Asia or of Europe, or by passing through territories which, he 
imagined, neighboured the Straits of Magellan. 
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eoBclnde, then, that the Esquimaux and the Tshuokchi composed 
the extremity of the supposed great torrent of incomlDg population ; 
which would come to a halt at the time when the two peoples 
were, one on the American searmargin the other on the opposite 
aide ; and separated, at Behring's straits, by a searpassage only 
about fifty miles wide. 

The Californians and the Ateeos themselves claim a northern 
origin;* and all ethnic data that have been brought together in 
reference to the present subject, confirm the opinion, that the abo- 
rigines of the New World had their origin in the Old ; and that 
those of North America, in particular, less advanced as they were 
and are tiian the race which raised the monuments found in Mexico 
and in other southern regions of the continent, had their origin in 
the deserts of Tartary. It would be impossible to conceive, in 
reality, of a greater similitude between two peoples, separated 
80 long in time and so far removed in space, than that we find 
between the American savages and the Asiatic Tartars.f 

* The Ghickmeques, who settled on the Lake of Mexico, and the 
Mexicans who sahjagated them, came from California. — Hbbbbba. 

t " The condition of the Indian tribes comes next. The Indians I 
the Indians I Whether subjects of history or heroes of romance, or mixed 
up in the miserable ephemeral literary trash of the day, they are always 
exaggerated, disfigured, caricatured. They have been represented, by 
some, as brave, high-minded, and capable of sustaining extraordinary 
privations : sometimes as cold, stern, taciturn ; sometimes as gay, 
lively, frolicksome, full of badinage, and excessively given to gambling ; 
sometimes as cruel, and even man-eaters, delighting in the infliction of 
the most horrible tortures. Some will tell you that they have no reli- 
gious notions, no conception of a great First Cause ; others, that they 
have a simple natural religion. 

" Some of the earlier historians represent the Natchez as worshippers 
of the sun, or worshippers of fire ; as having a temple dedicated to the 
sun, keeping up a perpetual or vestal fire. They conclude, of course, 
that these Indians must have been allied at least to the Peruvians or 
Mexicans, if not descended from the fire-worshippers of the East. The 
truth probably was, that in some miserable cabin or wigwam, a few 
chunks were kept burning, as is the case in every Indian encampment, 
and indeed in every well-regulated kitchen. The fact is, that neither 
the pen of Cooper, nor the more eloquent and fascinating style of 
Chateaubriand, can inspire the slightest interest for their Indian heroes 
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We are well aware, now-a-days, how mucli influence climate 
has upon the physical nature of man ; how it modifies his manners 
his morals, and even the tendencies of his mind. The old native 
citizen of the United States is quite a different person from the 
man of British birth. The Anglo-American is tall, lean, lathy ; 
his complexion pale, or sun-embrowned or wind-dried. The Bri- 
ton is of stout make, his complexion sanguineous, and freshened 
by the moist nature of his native climate. The descendaAits of 
the British races in federated America retain, in a word, little of the 
outward aspect that would conclusively identify them as being, in 
flesh, blood, and bone, the same human stock that became located 
in the now United States, at intervals, during the 17th or 18th 
centuries, and even the now elapsed years of the present century. 

< ■■■■-■ ■ ■ ■■ I ■ !■ ■ m — ^i^— ^^—^^^i^l^. ■ I I I.. ^1 ■ I ■ «■ iwii » iw ^^^^^ m m ■■■■— i^^ m ^ ^ 

a&d heroines, in the mind of a man who has been mach among the 
aborigines, and knows something of their real character and habits. 
With respect to those lubtions which yet exist, we are able to see for 
ourselves, and correct the false impressions which earlier writers may 
have produced." — Inaugural Discourse of Hbnby A. Bvllard, Esq., 
President of the <* Historical Society of Louisiana." New York: 1846. 
— B. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DISPERSION OP THE HURONS. 
1632-1663. 

Louis Kertk gives up Quebec to the French.-— Ghamplain returns to 
Canada as governor, and strives to attach the aborigines to the 
interests of France. — College of the Jesuits built at Quebec— Death 
of Champlain (1635). — ^M. de Ch&teaufort succeeds him as governor. 
— -M. deMontmagny. — ^War between the Iroquois confederation and the 
Hurons. — ^Father Lejeune founds the native village of Sillery. — ^Foun- 
dation of Montreal by M. Maisonneuve. Foundation of the Hdtel- 
Dieu and Ursuline convent. — ^Peace-tixne for all the Indian tribes ; 
this is first broken by the Agniers.— M. d'Aillebout replaces M. de 
Montmagny as governor.— War between the Iroquois and Hurons ; the 
latter finally beaten and as a nation broken up (1649-50). — The colo- 
nists New England propose a treaty of perpetual alliance with the in- 
habitants of New France. — M. de Lauson succeeds to M. d'Ailleboust. 
The Iroquois, after their victory over the Hurons, fall upon the French 
establishments. — ^M. d'Argenson replaces M. de Lauson. — ^Devotedness 
of M. Daulac. — Peace made with the Iroquois. — ^Baron d'Avaugour 
appointed governor-general : his quarrels with the Bishop. — ^Earth- 
quake of 1663. — D'Avaugour recalled ; M. de M^sy succeeds him.— - 
Dissolution of the Company of 100 Partners ; Canada becomes a royal 
province of France. 

We now take up the thread of historical facts, laid aside from the 
date (1632) of the treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye. — The huguenot, 
Louis Kertk, kept Quebec for three years, in England^s name ; 
and gave it up, become a heap of ruins,* to M. de Caen, in terms 
of a clause in that treaty. The Company of the Hundred Part- 
ners resumed possession of the place during the following year. 

* " But as for our habitation," said M. de CaSn, " my people have 
found it utterly consumed, along with 9000 beaver-skins, valued at 
40,000 livres." 
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Champlain, re-appointed governor, arrived with a richly laden 
fleet, and took administrative charge of the colony. A guard of 
soldiers, composed of pike-men and musketeers, with drums beating, 
landed and marched to fort St. Louis, of which M. Duplessis- 
Bouchard took command. 

Recollecting the many efforts hitherto made by France to 
defend Canada, Ghamplain sought to attach to her interest 
the native tribes, the Hurons more especially, to whom he sent 
missionaries to preach the Gospel : these were Jesuits. Occasion 
had been taken, from the abeyance of French domination, to 
exclude the EecoUets, though these friars were very popular in the 
colony ; because it had long been thought that the presence of a 
mendicant order in a new missionary field, was more burden- 
some than useful. The EecoUets in vain petitioned the Govern- 
ment to let them return.* 

For an instant, immigration to the colony sensibly increased. 
Among the new-comers were many rural labourers and artisans of 
the more useful kinds: besides a number of persons of good 
family, who sought in New France that tranquillity denied them 
in the Old ; inhabiting, as they previously did, those French pro- 
vinces wherein the Protestants outnumbered the Catholics. 

In 1635, Ben^ de Bohant, a French Jesuit priest, son of the 
Marquis de Gamache, laid the foundation-stone of the college of 
Quebec. — This was altogether a year of great promise for the 
colony ; but before it closed. New France suffered a heavy loss, 
in the person of its governor and best friend, who died on Christ- 
mas-day. • 

Samuel Ghamplain was bom at Brouage, in Saintonge (Cha- 

* " Memorial which was written respecting the RecoUet Fathers of 
the province of St. Denis of Paris, and the right thej have had, ever 
since the year 1615, to repair to Qnanada [<ic], by the authorisation and 
in virtue of the mission of the sovereign pontiffs ; under favour of which 
they built a convent and church at Quebecq ific'}, and have originally 
celebrated the holy mysteries in divers parts of said country." The do- 
cument thus intituled was drawn up by Pdre Potenlan, the 8up6rieur, 
The RecoUets, in effect, asked permission therein to be allowed to 
resume their labours in Canada ; and replied to the objections which 
were raised against that resumption. 
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rente-infiSrieare). His first calling was that of a mariner; and 
he distinguished himself, as such, in the servioe of Henry lY. 
The commandeur de Chastes singled him out as a fit person to 
command and direct the first of those expeditions from France to 
the New World which have caused his name to become a house- 
hold word in Canada. Endowed with sound judgment and quick 
perception, he conceived quickly, and followed up his plans (all 
eminently practical) with a perseverance that no sunnountable 
obstacles could discourage. Thirty years of untiring efforts to 
establish and extend the French possessions in America, often 
under the most unpromising circumstances, prove the inflexible 
steadiness of the resoluticm he brought to his great task, — the 
exaltation of New France. And this he chiefly effected, not by 
military or naval foroe, — ^for he bad litUe of either at c(Hnmand, — 
but by equitable diplomacy and Christianising influences. For 
one deviation from his system of peaceful polity, he has been 
very severely censured, more as we think than the occasion 
cfdled for ; we mean, his waging war against the Iroquois. But 
the war, in which he thus took part, was not one of his making ; 
and he was always ready to listen to reasonable proposals for th^ 
cessation of hostilities. Had he lived, the Huron tribes, whose 
oonfidenoe he possessed, would assuredly have found i|i him a 
friend able and willing to save them firom that perdition whid^ 
they were fated to suffer not long after his death. 

Champlain has left us a relation of his voyages and expeditions, 
in which we find its author an attentive and judicious observer 
lAd a conscientious narrator. The work itself gives valuable notices 
on the geography and physical a9ped) of the countries he visited ; 
and abounds in details, interesting and curious, on the condition 
and manners of their inhabitants. He had a religious turji of 
mind ] but, like many of his compatriots, be distrusted tt^e influ- 
^QOe of the Jesuita. He preferred the Franciscan ord^, to that 
of Si. Ignatius; the former having, as he said, "less (political) 
ambition.'' The Jesuits, however. Laving exerted their influence 
with the court of France to obtain permission to supersede the 
Becollets, ginned their point. Dqubtless that influence soon 
became of great servioe; for, more th^ once^ the Frenoh Ungs 
were about to renounce the colony, mi &mk im» tbciy aibsAaioed 
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therefrom, chiefly through religious motives. In these crises, the 
Jesuits, directly interested in Canada, powerfully seconded the 
founder of it.* 

Champlain had a comely visage, a noble and soldierly bearing, 
and a vigorous constitution that enabled him to bear the wear- 
and-tear of body and mind which he underwent in a troublous 
career. He crossed the Atlantic fully a score of times, to defend 
the colony's interests at Paris. By the death of Henry IV, two years 
after the foundation of Quebec, he lost a good master and friend, 
whom he had faithfully served, and who had, in return, been 
greatly helpful to him. 

As has been said before, Champlain brought his wife to Canada 
in 1620. She was a daughter of Nicholas Boul^, a protestant, 
and secretary of the royal household at Paris. The marriage- 
contract was signed late in 1610 : but as the lady was then too 
young, it did not take effect till two years later ; yet 4,500 livres 
tournois, out of a dowry of 6,000, were paid down. Champlain 
bequeathed, in advance, the usufruct of all his fortune to his wife, 
" in case he should decease while employed on sea and land in the 
royal seryice." 

It would seem that he left no issue when he did die. The 
RecoUets began to keep the parish registersf of Notre-Dame of 
Quebec during the following year. *'When we open the first 
of these," says M. Ferland, ^^ a pardonable curiosity impels to a 
search for any entries which might exist therein of the Champlain 

* The opinion thus expressed derives negative confirmation at least 
from the sentence rendered by the provostry of Paris, July 11, 1637, 
in re " The Jesuits of Quebec versus Jacques Hersaut and Demoiselle 
[dame] H^lene Boul^e, veuve Champlain." Champlain, become 
paralytic, had by a will, signed at Quebec, bequeathed part of his estate 
to the Jesuits. 

fFrom the 24th of October, 1621, when the Quebec parish register 
was begun, till 1629, there were but six marriages and two baptisms 
among the Europeans in the colony. The first marriage, solemnized 
Aug. 1, 1621, was that between Guillaume Couillard and Guillemette 
Hebert, whose numerous family extended through the whole Quebec dis- 
trict, but more especially on the southern river-board below Point 
L^vi. May 12, 1621, the first marriages in New England took place. — 
Rev. J. B. A. Ferland : Notes sur les Regisires de N, D. de Quibec, 

Vol, I. — ^L 
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fiunilj^ in regard to wbom other eoptemporary doeumente aw 
silent. One would gladly trace the fiunilj history of the founder 
of Quehec, if its course lay amid the people for whom he opened 
up a new country to dwell in ; one would gladly learn whether 
any of our Canadian families have a right to claini him fi)r an- 
cestor. But I have ascertained, not without chagrin, after careful 
research, that there exists not, in all probability, a single descen- 
dant of his in the colony he created, and in which his remains 
^ere reposited."* 

Dame Champlain remained in Gsmada only four years. She 
returned to France in 1624, and appears never to have again re- 
visited America. She founded a convent of Ursulines at Meaux,f 
took the veil herself, and entered her own foundation as " sister 
Helen of St. Augustin/']; There she died in 1654. 

The successor of Champlain was M. de Ch&teaufort, of whom 
we know little more than his name. He was replaced by l|(. de 
Montmagny, knight of Malta, who resolved to follow out th^ ^s- 



« [We find the following ^Qtioe of Qhamplain, in the Rfilatum of the 
Jesuits, in a paragraph penned by Pere Le Jeone, regarding the Ejlte pf St^ 
Ignatius, July 1633 : " This day, Sieur de Champlain and the ship qap- 
tains then in Quebec came to gain the Indulgences awarded to those 
who attended chapel, on occasion of the festival of our holy father, Ig- 
natius Loyola. A number of Hurons were also admitted, after vespers. 
The chapel being as handsomelj ornamented as our small riches allowed, 
ilie savages were quite struokj for w^ had set up the images of our 
Saint Francois Xavier on our altar. Thej thought these were living 
beings, and asked if thej were not ondaquif (divinities), and the taber- 
i^kcle their house ; also, if they used as habiliments (he altar ornaments. 
There were also three images of the Virgin Mary, in as many places?, 
yhey imagined tlwBse images represented three persons, ^eing told that t^e 
Virgin Mary was mother of the Creator, they laughed, and asked how 
any one could have three mothers ? Oh 1 that we could have the mys" 
teries of our Faith well figured. The ifnages aid us greatly, and speak 
tp the eye of themselves." pp. 37-|8.] — B. 

t A city of France^ (dept. Seine-et-Mame, situated on the river Marne, 
^ miles N. II. firom Paris. Bpssuet was Inshpp of the dipcese ; hence 
hjis eulogiac name " the Eagle of lj[eaaiL." ^i^ body, interr»d in a vault 
pf the cathedral, was discoHn^d a few years ago, and fo«nd to be in a 
wonderful state of prftservat|pn.^^jR. 

t R^ion d49 .^ifUec, an. l^JSi, 
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tem adopted by CliaixiplaUi ; but he toojk the reins of goYeriiment 
ia b^d at a yery critical tinie; by reason of the war of exterminaT 
tion then in progress between the Iroquois and the Hurons, now 
m>J^ %kn ever envenomed against each other. The establishment 
of th(B i^onopany surnamed " the Hundred Partijiers " had raised 
aioopg the Hurons hope^ of extended traffic in peltry with its 
agents, and other pxpected ben^ts to such a height, that this nar 
tipn became inaofferably presmnptupus, and led its leaders ii^tp 
acts of such indiscreet daring, despite aJU the warnings given them 
by Cha^nplain, that the ruin of tJji^if cause, as ^e have just inti- 
mated, soon fpllowecL upon bis decease. 

The Iroquois, more subtle than the Hurons, employeql stratagems 
to hasten ^ anuibilation of the latter as an independent nation, 
They made a hqlJpw peace with a nugority of the tribes ; yet 
9pon aftei^asds, ui^tder divers pretie;st9, they i^ttsAked their puter- 
pic^ setUemenitis. The device bepwe apparent only when thii 
|]|rea^ of war feUln like a thunderrstorm upon the astounded sense 
cf the Huron natipo. The scattered tribes of the latter were taken 
aU unpc^>ared by this si^ddei^ jopslau^t of eoemies, before whcun 
t^ptfff sjt^^dkpd. 7he !Huron leaders were utterly disconcerted; 
and as pfijen happens, in similmr eases, among civUized populations, 
avery movpment they made to resist or esc^e from their mortal 
enemies became disastrous in its results.r-Ohadieypix, in an s£ber* 
reflectipn npoT^ their defensive warrpolicy B,i this time, thus ex- 
presses himself: "Nothing humiUf^tes the surriving Hurons sp 
mnoh as the recpllectiQn of the mnrders they qommitt^ during 
^h^ last operations a^nst ^e Iroqupis." 

Meanwhile ^e wsur between the savages served to open the eyes 
of those who believed that the colonists could dictate the law to 
the aborigines as soon ffs the new Company should e^st. It was 
now pl^ that the gre^t f^sspciation, which loomed sp laige in the 
^iatance, w^ incjapajl^le e^n of doing the little it had promised 
to effect in the e;cpected direction. 

It was in 1Q36 tiiat the Iroquois penetrated, for the first tu^e 
collectively, into the midst of the Huron hordes. Four yeais 
afterwards, war recommenced with vigour : but the Hurons, be- 
come heedful hj de&ats, were found more ready to resist their 
potent adversaries; over whom, occasionally, they even obtained 
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Bome signal advantages, — for the Huron warriors, generally, were 
equal to the Iroquois combatants in courage, but their discipline 
was inferior, while their presumption was greater. 

Somewhat disconcerted by the spirited resistance of the Hurons, 
which they had not anticipated,the wilylroquois set about separating 
t}ie former from their French auxiliaries, so as to have only one body 
of enemies to encounter at a time. They detached 300 warriors, 
divided into several bands, who were directed to take prisoner as 
many of the Hurons as they could lay hands on. They were, at 
the same time, to capture a number of the French ; the latter to 
be kindly treated, the former to be cruelly used : the design of 
this marked contrast in treatment being to make the Hurons be- 
come jealous of their French allies ! This poor invention, bom of 
savage subtlety, having failed, its devisers feigned an intention of 
attacking the post of Trois-Rivi^res, commanded by M. de Champ- 
flours ; then suddenly seeming to relent, they sued for peace and 
gave up the French prisoners they had taken. M. de Montmagny in 
person came to Trois-Rivi^res to meet the Iroquois envoys : but the 
Governor penetrated their design and broke off the negociations j 
for though he could not deal these Indians, when hostilely disposed, 
any heavy blow, he always sought to present a bold front towards 
item. His situation, nevertheless, waa really very disquieting. 
With his scanty garrison, he could only be a passive witujBSS of 
the struggles of the savages, not always escaping insults from both 
of the contending parties. The French flag they had ceased to 
respect, daringly advancing to the mouths of the cannon mounted 
on the works. The forlorn state in which the government left 
this important post was a subject of astonishment to all. 

In effect, whatever progress the colony was making generally, 
at this time, we must place to the credit of its private members, 
or individuals not in office. Thus to one of the latter, the com- 
mander de Sillery, at the instance of the Jesuits, the " habita- 
tion " which took his name as its designation, was founded, on 
ihe banks of the St. Lawrence, four miles from Quebec, in the 
year 1637.* 

* This place still bears the commander's name ; but the Indian yillage 
has been transferred to St Ambroise de Lorette, at the foot of the 
Laorentides. 
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M, de Sillery sprang from a family of distinction. He was a 
knight of the grand-cross of St. John of Jerusalem, and com- 
mander or beneficiary of the Temple of Troyes. When past mid- 
dle age, he took holy orders, and was ordained a priest a. d. 1634, 
in the archdiocese of Paris, wherein he ordinarily resided till his 
death in 1640. His beneficence was great, and reached far. M. 
de Rozill^ had interested him in the well-being of Canada, and 
had persuaded him to join the company of the Hundred Partners. 
In the Sillery establishment only savage converts, or those who 
asked to become such, were received. Individual Algonquins 
and Montagnais were the first among the neophytes admitted : those 
were put under the charge of Father Lejeune, who represented M. 
de Sillery in America. The latter transmitted considerable sumd 
of money for constructing the necessary buildings of the institu- 
tion.* 

The establishment of the Island of Montreal was commenced, a 
few years after the foundation of the Sillery institution. The 
Hundred Partners company had ceded the island, five years be- 
fore, to Jacques Girard, seigneur of La Chauss^e, who, in turn, 
parted with it to Jean de Lauzon, intendant in Dauphiny. The 
missionaries had several times urged the company, but in vain, to 
occupy that island, its situation being so advantageous for curbing 
the Iroquois, and for a central r^ion whence to extend mission- 
ary operations. The project was taken up by M. de la Dauver- 
sidre, receiver-general of La Fl^he, in Anjou, and under his 
auspices an association for effecting that end was got up, by thirty- 



*We are iDformed,in the Relation of this year, by Pere Le Jeune that the 
Pope (Urban VIII) had just before heaped benedictions on the Canadian 
Jesuits, and sent them " plenary indulgences for the festival of the Con- 
ception, and that of our glorious protector, St. Joseph." We may infer that 
these donatives were turned to account on the next recurrence of the festi- 
val ; for, in the Relation of 1637, we are informed that on St. Joseph's day 
immense rejoicings took place at Quebec. A few fireworks being played 
off, to the astonishment of some Huron savages present, the Governor 
bade them observe, as he set light to the chief piece, that '' the French 
were more powerful than the demons ; that they were masters of the 
element of fire, and that they could at any time burn the dwellings of the 
enemies of Prance." Relations, eh. 2.-5. 
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tve ricli and inflnentud penohn, among whoin was the I>akd de 
Liancoart de la Boche Onyon. This campkhj obtained a eoii:- 
oesaion of tlie island in 1640, and a member of the associatioti kt- 
lived at Qnebec from France with seycral iiiimigrating families, 
gome soldiers, and an armament valued at 25,000 piastres, equip- 
ped at La Rochelle and Dieppe. Baron Fotiqnand, who obtained, 
in 1659, the rest of the iidand for the eompatiy, gave 20,000 
livres fo^ his part. 

We may form some notion of the careful way in whieh tUs 
colonization was cotldncted, from the plan which wad adopted to 
have asBut^ce of the religions dispositions of M. de Maisonhetive. 
The association not only wstn ted soldiers, bntk Worthy Cbmmande]^. 
" I kno^ a gentletiiaii from Champagne, who would suit yoxt WfeU," 
one day said Father Charles Lalemant (who had then i^tumed 

to France) to Dauversidre ; " he lodges at the inn." The 

latter, in otde^ to study closely the chai^tei' of ibe person ihus 
recommended, took up his quarters in the hou^ indicated. Hav- 
ing fotiAed an intimacy with his fdlow-lodgef, Bauversidre in- 
sensibly led the latter to speak of the proposed establishment mt 
Montreal ; he eipressed great ajfyproval of the defingn. Finally he 
Bfdd, iii confidence, to M. de la Dauversi^^e, thai tired as he Was 
of the troublous limes at home, he would be glad to quit France 
and take part in the enterprise ; adding, '^ I would devote life 
and fortune in carrying it out, not expecting any othelf Recom- 
pense than the consciousness of serving God, and the honotir of 
continuing to serve his Majesty with this good sword." D»l|?*'ei*- 
si^re immediately took him at his word. Charmed, at hearing 
language at once so christian in spirit, and so loyal in sentiment, 
he regarded the discovery of So fit a subject for ih6 t^ork in hand 
as something providential. 

M. de Maisonneuve took military service in Holland, at the age 
of thirteen. " He there preserved his piety among heretical peoplcj' ' 
says the chronicler. " He learned to jplay on the IntCj" we are told 
by the same authority, " in order to beguile those hours of reclufflot 
he chose to pass secluded from the contact of evil companions."^ 

• "Hlstolre de Montreal (1640-1672)," itS. fli Paris; a docuineiit 
beaming no author's name, a copy from wWch wad brought to Canada 
in 1845 by the Hon. L. J. Papineau. (This ttannscript, attributed to M. 
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In AtL^ ootirse, he left Ftance, entenng Canada in a grateM 
fhmie of idind, and with & hopefVil spirit. 

When M. de Maisonneuve arrived at Quebeo, the Governor tried 
to persuade him to tarry in the Isle d'Orl^ans, a locality then asik 
from the hostile attempts of the Iroquois ; but the dangers attend- 
ihg the formation of an outlying settlement daunted him not, and 
he hastened, in the year 1642, to lay a foundation for the settle- 
iheht of Montreal. The few buildings he erected on the site lai^ 
iDtit, he durroiinded for defence with wooden palisades, and he 
named the infknt city " Ville-Marie," or Mariopolis. He then 
began to gather around the place such of the neighbouring natives 
as had been christened or desired so to be ; wishing to teach the& 
t3ie arts of civilization, b^inning with culture of the soil. Such 
were the b^nnings of the fair city of Montreal ; its nucleus WAS 
tk school of morality,industry, and the subduing of savage natures, 
— a noble origination. The ecclesiastical ceremonies attending i^ 
inauguration formed as rich a display as the Canadian Church*^ 
means at the time could command. 

Shortly thereafter, a reinforcement of colonists arrived, led by 
M. d* Ailleboust de Musseau. During the following year, a second 
party came. At this time the European population resident in 
Canada did not exceed two hundred souls. The immigrants who 
now entered it, had been selected with the utmost care. A Sieur 
de la Barre came to Canada in 1644, with several colonidts pla<^d 
under his orders by the Queen. He was a man of dissolute habits, 
but consummate hypocrisy ; keeping up a sanctimonious exterior, 
the better to avert suspicion of his real depravity. This being soon 
detected, however, he was shipped back to France forthwith. 

An enterprise, not unsimilar to that realized, so far, at Ville- 
Marie, was in progress at Quebec. In the mother settlement, a 
wood-clad height parted the Jesuits* College from the H6tel- 
Dieii, or reftige for the diseased and impotent. On the two inter- 
mediate hilly slopes, a few houses^ built European fashion, under 
the walls of the above-named establishments, served as dwellinge 
fbr the savage neophytes, wherein they might also be habituated 



Francois Dollier de Oasson, priest of St. Sulpitius of Paris, and* third 
superior in saccessioQ of the Seminary of Montreal, is extremely cariotis. 
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to FreDch modes of life. Natives, of the Montagnais and Algon- 
quin tribes, had already assisted in clearing parts of the table-land 
upon which the upper city was afterwards erected : and all ap- 
pearances were favourable, for a time, to the hopes of those who 
desired to bring the neighbouring savages, the young more espe- 
cially, under the influences of religion and within the pale of civU- 
ization. But the irksomeness attending confinement, impatience 
of restraint, and the proximity of the wilderness, proved too much 
for the cultivators of wild natures, ever ready to escape from even 
the gentlest subjection. In a word, a well-intended project, hope- 
folly begun at Quebec, soon came to nothing ; and a more auspi- 
cious season for its after realization had to be waited for.^ 

About thb time, it is related that two aged savages of a nation 
which had once inhabited the Island of Montreal, accompanied M, 
de Maisonneuve to the summit of " Mount-Eoyal,*' and (it is to be 
presumed), calling his attention to the magnificent expanse of coun- 
try that lay before him, said, " All these lands and waters were once 
ours ; we were a numerous people in those days, but the Hurons 
drove out our ancestors. Of those they thus expelled, one portion 
took refuge with the Abenaquis, another got shelter from the Iro- 
quois, and the rest remained in subordination to their conquerors.'' 
The Governor, afiected by what he heard, asked whether the sur- 
viving members of the broken tribe might not yet be brought 
together ; offering, at the same time, that if they could be, and 
would come under his protection, he would treat them well and 
supply all their wants. The kind proposal came too late ; for the 
very name of the nation thus ill-treated, had now fallen into obli- 
vion.f 

An idea strikes the mind, while reflecting upon the above inci- 
dent, that those aged men may have been survivors of the abori- 
gines found in quiet possession of Hochelaga little more than a 
century before. The traditions of savages do not go far back 

• In 1638, the " Seminary of the Hurons," or of " Notre-Dame-des- 
Anges," was founded or opened ; Pere le Jeune obserying, upon the 
occasion, that it had been realized, " despite the powers of hell, banded 
in full force against it." ReL 1638, eh. IX, p. 231.— 5. 

t Gallatin ; Golden. The latter reports, that,according to a tradition 
current among the Iroquois, their ancestors once inhabited the environs 
of Montreal. 
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without becoming vague and confused. The early explorers of New 
France could scarcely advance a step into the wilderness without 
hearing native accounts of tribes which .had existed in times not 
distant, according to our impressions of the lapse of time, but far 
remote in the estimation of a race upon whose unrecorded annals 
each succeeding cycle of revolving time brought total obliteration. 

While the well-being of the aborigines was an object of such 
deep solicitude on the part of many persons, a regard for that of 
the French residents did not less occupy the thoughts of philan- 
thropic individuals. We have already made mention of the founda- 
tion of the Jesuits' College. The H6tel-Dieu for the sick, and the 
Ursulines' Convent for training young girls, were also standing 
proofs of that inexhaustible generosity to which Canada owes al- 
most all the great establishments of education that she possesses* 
The H6tel-Dieu of Quebec was founded in 1639, by the Duchess 
d^Aiguillon. In the same year, a young widow of high rank, Ma- 
dame de Lapeltrie, commenced the erection of a convent of Ursu- 
lines ; into which, when finished, she retired for the rest of her 
days. The religieuses who were to inhabit the two foundations, 
arrived at Quebec from France in one vessel, and landed on the 
same day. ^' The occasion was observed as a holiday by all the 
people of the city : labour was suspended, and the f^hops were 
closed. The Governor, with an armed escort, received the heroines 
of the day on the quay ; they left the ship, while the cannoneers of 
the fort were firing a salute. The first compliments paid, M. Mont- 
magny led them to the High Church, amidst the acclamations of 
the people, and Te Deum was chanted in thanksgiving for the two- 
fold benefit which Heaven had now conferred upon Canada."* 

The Hospital was at first placed at Sillery ; but from fear of the 
Iroquois, it was refounded at Quebec, in 1644. 

These pious institutions which still exist to the honour of the 
country, rose amidst the din of war and amidst perplexing 
anxieties, caused by the vicissitudes of a troublous time. 

We have seen how the negotiation terminated at Trois-Rivi^res^ 
when the Iroquois, who made deceitful proffers of peace, were nu- 
masked, but not intimidated. Thenceforth the embarrassments 



* Lm Servants de Dieu en Canada^ par M. de Laroche. 
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fn M. a6 Moninii^iiy went on inefeanng. T116 colotusti^ wno Cad 
ini begift to sow wheat-med tiH a. d. 1644, m tfamldogthe cBmsife 
too o(rfd for that cereal, did not reap enough of any pfrodnct to sup. 
port Ihemselyea thron^ont the year ; so that the governor had tk) 
partiailj snheist as well as protect his people. The insecurity of 
life for a feir hundreds of peacefol <x>lonigtB, amidst tlionsands of 
prowling Indians, was a great obstmction to agricnltore and plant- 
ing ; for no man oonld till his ground with any safety without 
carrying protective arin^^ The Iroquois habitually made intru- 
sions even to the envitons of Quebec, and spread alarm among 
the French residents on die banks of the St. Laurence. The 
frtldacity of t^ese savagM eva increasing, it became necessary at 
Iftdt to resort to eneigetic measures for putting a stop to thdr 
etacroslchments; and as a preliminary measure, the foundations of 
^ fort ITere laid at the mouth of the river Richelieu, in view of 
barring their descents to &e lower inters. Discerning the intent 
of this, an armed band of them, 700 streng, suddenly attacked 
the builders unawares; by whom the ti*each6rotis assailants, how- 
ever, wete Impulsed. 

To avenge this check, they M With r6neWed ftu^ UpOn the 
fitli^ns, over Whom their fiuperidrity t^as Constantly iticreasihg. 
Hie Dutch settlers of NeW Belgium, now the state of New York, 
had begun to supply them with fire-arms and ammunition, despite 
the remonstrances ma(ie by M. de Montmagny to the Dutch 
governor. Deprecations upon thid point addressed, to the latter, 
Were civilly replied to,but the practice continued. For some time, 
the French had Suspected that the Dutch were fomenting hostile 
feeling among the border tribes against them, though the two 
countries Were th6u at peace.f 

By this time, the tlurous W6i^ neai'ly reduced to extremity. 

* Authority : leather titndflt. 164^-4. 

t The tmth is, that bdth pirtied Were playiiig a hypocritical part ; 
for We find, in the Reldtiofi: of the Jesnitft for the year 16421, on pag6 Yl, 
this significant passage : " The add of fire-anns, refnsdd to infidel lavages 
by the governor, but accorded to Christian neophytes, is a powerful 
means of gaining them (the savages in general). It seems as if our Lord 
wills to serve himself, by this attraction, to make Christianity acceptable 
in these regions.**-^JS. 
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ihe 6xtefit of teriitorjr Md by theit was i*es6l6n!tig day by day ; 
4&c( its frontiers were beiiig pitilessly deflated ; yet thosfe wBd 
6ught to liave defended tbein hung back from making reprisals, itd 
fearing to inciif furtber assaults froni foes who, tbey said, wicked 
'^ fo swallow them up entirely." 

in 1644, the Iroquois laid a plan, on a greater scale thdn 6^61* 
before, to overwhelm the colony, by strategic means t^rhich seeti&M 
too fkr-reaching for Savages to conceive. They began to carrjr it 
iAto eiffect by dividing their forces into two armies : theii sahA- 
vidihg these into small bands, they took post at intervals arOtltfd 
the colonial limits ; thuS inclosing the French tettitorjr as iti sn 
immense net. At a preconcerted signal, in spring following, tkej^ 
made an irruption, at all points, simultaneously. The positioiU) 
they took, says Father Jer. Lalemaht, were siich that they could 
see their antagonists at i^iir of five leagues' distance, without ei- 
loosing themselves ; and they never made ah attack without havklg 
the advantage of Superior numbers. 

Their two first bands were located at the portage of Les Ghiu- 
di^res, the thijfd at the foot of the Long-Sault, and the foUM 
took post above Montreal. Five other cbrpe were distfibiited ifi 
the post of Montreal isle, the region about Rivi^re-des-Prairles 
aiid lake St. Peter, also in the environs of l^rois-ltivi^res and Fort 
Bichelieu. Lastly, there was a tenth band, charged to cafff 
inurder and destructioh into the Huron country as soon as th^ 
tame for action should arrive. 

The fifth band, composed of eighty warriors, wbich lay in ani- 
buscade before Montreal, intending to take the place by surprise, 
was discovered before it could act, driven ofij and dispersed by the 
garrison. Several of the warriors were killed, and others takeii 
prisoner by the Algonquin allies of the French. The latter sa- 
vages burned alive the captive Iroquois four days afterwards. 
In an ambuscade laid by the ninth band near to lake St. Peter, 
six leagues distant from Trois-Rivi^res, fell Father Bressani, ah 
Italian Jesuit. He had been two years in Canada, and was about 
to set out on a mission to the Hurons.* 



* Several of his companions were killed or tortnred. He Was cruelly 
beaten with sticks : and was on the point of being burned alive, Whdii 
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The governor of Fort Richelieu repulsed the band arrayed 
against that fastness : but he could not, with his few forces, protect 
the entire territory of the colony, or the lands of his Indian allies ; 
nor reach the hostile Iroquois, ever on the alert to attack or to retire* 
He, therefore, thought it would be advisable to re-open the negoci- 
ations for peace formerly initiated by the Iroquois; hoping this time 
to engage them to consent to an enduring amity with the French. 
He trusted, for gaining this desirable end, to the influence of 
superior European diplomacy, — a superiority sensibly felt, if not 
acknowledged, by the Iroquois themselves. He had personal need of 
repose, indeed ; for he was fairly wearied out, by the sleepless 
vigils constantly kept up, to prevent his post being taken by sur- 
prise. 

The governor's first step to obtain a pacification, was to release 
one of the Iroquois prisoners in his hands, whom he charged to 
repair to the cantons, and intimate, that if they desired others of 
their captive countrymen to be set free, envoys must be sent 
forthwith, charged with full powers to conclude a treaty of peace. 
This measure had the effect desired. Several chief men repaired 
to Trois-Rivi^res, and, after a solemn conference with the governor 
on the place cTarmes of the fort, assented to the terms he pro- 
posed. The Algonquins, the Montagnais, the Hurons, and the 
Attikamegues, conjoined in the same treaty. Amongst the Iroquois 
nation, only the Agniers canton ratified it, because it was the only 
one with which the colony was at open war. But the pacification, 
compassed with much difficulty, was soon violated, as we shall pre- 
sently see. 

The company of the Hundred Partners, which had suffered 
immense losses during these disastrous struggles, and whose mem- 
bers had disbursed more than 1,200,000 livres besides spending 
the revenue of the colony, hastened to profit by the suspension of 
hostilities, to transfer the traffic in peltries to the inhabitants. In 
the arrangement to this effect entered upon at Paris, the latter 
were represented by Messrs. Repentigny and Godefroi. The 

he was saved, as if by miracle, by a woman ; who got her son to convey 
him to New Belgium for a ransom, after four months of captivity.— 
Relation abrSgie de quelques Missions des PP, de la Compagnie de Jisus^ 
^c. 1653. 
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company made the renunciation of their privil^es, which was 
confirmed by royal edict, for a yearly seignorial rent of a million 
bea^ er-skins. 

As soon as the treaty with the natives already mentioned was 
concluded, all the tribes contracting parties to it proceeded to 
chase and traffic together, as if they had always been good friends. 
The missionaries had penetrated to the Iroquois head-quarters, and 
they thought they had overcome the evil dispositions of the Agniers. 
But a state of unbroken peace was not at all to the taste of these rest- 
less and ferocious barbarians for any length of time ; and in 1646, 
hostilities broke out afresh. An epidemic, which ma le great 
ravages in one of the tribes, and the loss of their crops by worms, 
they imputed to the wizardry of Father Jogues, whom they killed 
with a hatchet : murdering likewise at the same time, a young 
Frenchman who was in his company. The heads of their victims 
they exposed on a palisade, the trunks they cast into a river. 

After committing these barbarous acts, the Agniers took up 
arms everywhere, and slaughtered every one who fell in their 
way. Some Algonquin women, who had escaped as if by miracle, 
from their gripe, brought intelligence to the French of what was 
passing in the wilderness. It was about this time that the cheva- 
lier de Montmagny was replaced by M. d'Ailleboust. The recal 
of the former occasioned some surprise ; but it was merely a ne- 
cessary result of a general arrangement just previously entered 
upon by the court. Commander de Poinci, governor of the French 
islands in America, had refused to consign his governorship on 
demand, to a successor ; and persisted in retaining his post despite 
the royal orders. This act of disobedience was not without imita- 
tors. To provide against the recurrence of such insubordination, 
the council of state decided that in friture all governors of French 
dependencies should be changed every three years ; and it was in 
consequence of this rule that De Montmagny was superseded for 
the time. 

Several important events signalised the administration of that 
governor of New France ; such as the establishment Df the island 
of Montreal, and the commencement of the ruin of the Hurons, 
which, as we shall see, was consummated under the administration 
of his successor. The Jesuits extended their explorations very far, 
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in hii time, lovards the north, iudlcI in the west Father Bairn- 
baolt even formed a design of penetrating as far as Chinjji, evange- 
lising aU nations by the way ; and thns completing the circle of 
missionary stations around the whole globe. Although the open- 
ing up of heat)iendom by the inde&tigable propagators of the 
faiih were trantaotions apart from the action of the government^ 
they direw a lustre on the adminbtratbn of M. de Montmagny^ 
and gave him personally a certain celebrity throughout Europe. 

This governor had sought to imitate Ch^mplain's polity in regard 
to the aborigines. And if the insufficient means put at his disposal 
did not always enable him to put a curb upon their pugnacious 
tendencies, he contrived nevertheless, by a happy union of firm- 
ness with oonciliation, to make his authority respected among 
aUthe tribes; and to suspend, for a considersJi>le time, the bloipr 
which at hist fell upon the luckless Hurons. Bujb a time came, 
when this interposing influence was to be of no further avail. 
Louis d' Ailleboust, his successor, came to Canada^ as we have seen, 
with colonist^ for the island of Montreal, the settlement in which 
lie governed in the absence of M. de Maisonneuve. He was 
afterwards promoted to Hi^ comqiand oi Trois-Bivi^res, ^ post 
more importfMit th^n that of Montreal ; therefore with such ezpe- 
rianoe as he lihereby gained, he must have known all the counjbiy's 
needs: but he took U^e lead at a very critjuc^ time.*^~The war of 
ihfi Iroquois against the Huron tribes recommenced with un- 
wonted fury. In 1648, the former b^an to press ihe latter 
with the wh<M weight of their superior &roes ; the resistance of 
the Huroiqs not being commensurate, and their efforts were 
slaekened while w^ting for Onnontagui^ auxiliaries, who never 
came and nevfir intended to come to their aid. The doomed 
Hnions, on tb^ ojtjber hand, refused the o&r of ap alliance firom 
the Audas|i9S| wbp W^ie willing and abl^ to help them. 

On the 4th of July, 1648, a numerous body of the Agniers- 
Iroquois, who had been some time in the Huron country wiUiout 
maid&sting any hostile intents, fell suddenly upon the flourishing 



• The AiUebouBt family was of German descent.— Madame de la 
Pejroiifle, wife of the great navigator of that name, was a Hiss d'Aille- 
(K>ast of Argei^fiUf (MS'. pen$s M. de Gasp^, Q\a6 of St. Bloi.) 



village of " St. Jopeph-^es-jSLttignenoaghac/' then S9p^nt^4i^4 by 
P^re Antony Daniel, who hfid been resident among the Hi^wp 
diuring fpnrteen years.. The heathen barbsurians slanghtece^ 
every huma^ being in the place, Daniel included, to the number 
of about 700 souls. They then set fi]% to the hut£(^ the rnksiQ^- 
hou^e mi church ; throwing into the lattej, when in full qoqi- 
bnation, the hideously inan^ed corp^ of the nussipnfury ; tjl|U9, 
unconsciously, ojccording thp most befitting fiinera^ pile fen: ft 
Christian martyr. During the rest of the year, the native vilLa^^ 
where the Jesuits hs^d stations, lived in a continual state of panic ; 
never knowing but that they might, ^t mj moment, i^eet the fa;ti^ 
of the murdered converts of St. Joseph. 

Nor were their fears groundles?.— On the 16th of March, J649, 
a body of Iroquois, not so numerous as the former, but nearly ajl 
provided with fii^e-arms, descended uppn a Huron settlewnt, one 
of a cluster of si^, near the shores of the Qrea^ L^iki^ Most 
of the men were absent aJb the time, hunting or otherwise employed ; 
so th%t only the women, the children, the helpless, fell into tiiio 
power of the invaders. As it was, however, about 400 huma^ 
beings were ^aughtered ; those who were despatched at oncebc^i^ 
the most fortunate. Three persons, who escaped the vigilance of 
the butchers of their kin, had to run naked into the woods ; for 
the assault took place during the night. These fugitives fled 
towards one or more of the other stations, and put their pepplp 
on the alert. 

Next d9>yi the same b^nd M npon the n^sgion^ irillage of Sit, 
Louis, the stjEttion there taking the nas^ie of St. Igoiitius : which 
was then in tibe care of P^ Jean de Brebeuf and P^re Gkbriel 
Lallemant, both of whom, with most of the inhabitants, were put 
to death, in many instances by prolonged tortures. The two Jesuits 
wer^ subjectj^d to torments such as devils alone WQiild bp thought 
enable of inflicting ; 9II of which, their coUeagn^ reported, th^y 
bore with an unfaltering relie^^ee on thi^ Saviour equal to that 
of the primitive martyrs.* 

* The author's text has been departed from in this paragraph, and the 
following details we add, as given in the Relation of the Jesuits for the 
year: — 

" After the indiscriminate slaughter was over, the persons whom the 
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These masBaores were followed by open hostilities between the 
Iroquois and the Hurons, in which, for a time, the latter had alter- 
nate successes and defeats ; but in a closing combat, the Hurons, 
overpressed by superior numbers, were totally defeated, losing all 
their best warriors. Utterly disheartened, the survivors agreed, 
with one accord, to leave their country. Accordingly, by concert 
or by tacit consent, every one of their homes was left tenantless, 
within a few days after the disastrous rout. A portion of those 
homeless bands, the great majority of whom must have been 
women and children, took present shelter with such of the nearest 
tribes as would receive them ; others, doubtless the more active 
individuals, took to the farther wilds. Several Jesuit missionaries 
who had been domesticated, as it were, in Huron families, emi- 
grated along with them. 

When the living wrecks of the broken nation could, in some 
sort, be gathered up, the question arose where a secure asylum 
for the whole might be found. The island of Manitoulin in 
Lake Huron, at that time uninhabited, and reputed to abound in 
game, was suggested ; but most of the Hurons thought it too dis- 
tant from their old country, — hoping to repossess it some day, 
perhaps, — and, in the year 1649, the Hurons took possession of 



Iroqnois had set aside for^a more cruel death, were tied to stakes fixed in 
the floors of several huts, so that the victims might have no means of 
escape when fire was set to the dwellings. This the savages did ere 
thej departed ; while, previously, manifesting the diabolical pleasure 
they felt as they left the place, on hearing the lamentable cries of the 
victims amid the flames that were consuming them. Mothers might be 
seen bound together with their children, husbands with wives, Bu£fering 
a common martyrdom, — for most of them were christians. One aged 
woman alone escaped. She found means to reach the village of St. 
Michael, where were, at that time, tOO Huron warriors. These had been 
on the look out for the Iroquois, but had not been able to find them. 
Now made aware of their nearness, partly for want of provisions, partly 
from a fear of not being able to cope with the enemy on equal terms 
(the Hurons having fewer muskets than the Iroquois), the latter were 
allowed to retire loaded with booty. Captives they did not care to be 
encumbered with, so far distant as they were from their own country.'' 
See Relations^ kc, an. 1649, ch. iii, p. 13 et al. — B, 
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the nearer island of St. Josepli.* Here they planted a village 
numbering a hundred oabins or huts, some having ten, others 
dght hearths or households each; and a great number of families 
formed isolated habitations in the vicinity, for the convenience of 
having a larger expanse of land and water whence to procure 
subsistence. — ^But scarcely had the expelled Hurons begun to 
feel at home hi their new holdings, when that evil fate, which had 
hitherto dogged their steps, reached theisle of refuge, and subjected 
them to sufferings yet worse to endure, it may be, than those 
arising from the most calamitous war. 

The island they chose proved to be a poor hunting and fishing 
country. When autumn came, the Hurons found it difficult to 
subsist themselves, their families, and the orphans of others whom 
they would probably have to provide for. Winter set in, and with 



* The Great Manitoulin is the largest and most central of a chain of 
insnlar territory stretching S. E. and N. W. across the upper region of 
Lake Huron. St. Joseph's Island is the most westwardly of the whole 
archipelago. It is worthy of remark, perhaps, that the Manitoulin or 
Holy Island of the North American Indians has been selected, in our 
own daj, as a suitable and conyenient territorial refuge for the 
''broken clans" of the aborigines. Preyiouslj occupied by the 
Ohippawas and Ottawas, it was, along with many other isles in Lake 
Huron, surrendered by them, in 1836, into the hands of Sir F. B. Head, 
then lientenant-goyernor of Canada ; who proposed to collect upon the 
Manitoulin, not only the wandering bands of the north shore, but also 
the tribes settled in all parts of the upper proyince. The scheme 
howeyer, preyed a failure : the only Indians who ayailed themselyes of 
the ofifer, were some from the United States, and others from the shores of 
Lakes Superior and Huron. To aid in establishing these upon the 
island, the yillage of Mahnetooahning was built by the goyemment. The 
only other settlement then existing in the island was the village of 
Wikwemikong, founded a short time before, chiefly by Ottawa In- 
dians from Michigan. The soil of the island is generally good, and the 
waters within and around it productiye ; yet the settlements are not pro- 
gressing so well as they did some years ago. Nearly all the families of 
the island are cultiyators or artisans. The whole population, as re- 
turned in 1857-8 by Messrs. Hannipeauz and Ferrard, resident catholic 
missionaries, was 1227 souls, of whom 977 were set down as catholics 
and 104 as protestants, with 145 " pagans." S$$ Official Report on 
" Indian Affairs" for 1858, pp. 61-7.— B. 

Vol. L- 
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it etime a famine. Rednoed to extremity, lliey d^yotired tbe fteA 
ci the dead, even tliat became platrid ; While mathera might be seen, 
with dyiiig in£mt8 on their boBomii^y hoping to make a meal of thebr 
bodies once before they grew cold. Oontagioui^ dlBeases, the 
OBttal acoompanimente of extreme priyation, Mlowed in the waid) 
of funine, and (^Eoried off many d£ thoi^ whom wint had qpiaiiBd. 
Ainid Bitch scenes of woe, the mttsionaries did all they conid to 
comf6rt the sufferers in life, tod to prepare them for death when 
the supreme honr arrived. But many of the HnroBJiiv ^ ^® ma3- 
ness of their despair, tamed in wrath vifon (hose good m:eti whom 
ih^y hitherto had rightly r^arded as their best Mends; maltreat- 
ing or corsitig thism, as if ^ey had been tiieir Irorst enemies. 
" The Iroquois," such iiisensates would exclaim wit^ hefeitiienlrii 
unreason, '^ are foes to us and know not God, and do eviBiy kind ^f 
wrong to their fellow-men ; but they 'prosper nevertheless. It is 
only since we renounced the customs of our fathers, that our 
mortal foes have prevailed against us. What avails it that we 
give an ear to the Gh)iapd, if ruin and death be the shadows t&a^ 
follow its fbotstepb ri" 

F\Gffther details of the n^ri^ <elid!ired by Hie H&h&ppy k'efuge^ 
in the island of desolation, it tebtdd be as uhinvitihg to read ais pain- 
ful to write; sumee it to say, that in a few months, of the brok^ 
bands of the Huron tribes, which might, even in their reduced 
state, number 800 warriors, scarcely thirty remained in eacAi 
on the uven^. All the other surviving adults were^ too, eitJM 
aged meh or wbineh. 

While the expelled Burons %ere thu6 dying Out at St. JioteeipVs, 
their enemies were carrying on active hostilities elsewbere. l^he 
Iroquois having taken the ffeld, at first with BOO men, the people 
of the countries aarofond Were in feaarM^xpeetatoon^^ac^ feuring that 
their own would be the first to mSeir. The horde of St. ^<^ 
Hfm tftifat "ti^tj^m to thefr territory AiSit the e^citlatioh of St. 
Mtty'B: it febhtained 60i) fendKe's. Tfe iMptibh (if ftie Irdi^bls 
#iBS at Stet r^arded as a s^ere br&vado, and wamors of the plaee 
went folrih to give chase to the invaders, ^he lattei^ feigning to 
flee before thern^ .got out of sig^t ^ thdr punmers^ then making 

* JRdation dm JikuUis^ 1:64^%. 
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a sweep bddnd the latter, fell upon St. John's, thns destitute 
of defenders, and massacred or enriaved its wh<^ remaining inha- 
bitants. Jbnong the murdered was father Gamier. 

The Hurons of the isle St. Joseph (now reduced to 300), ad- 
vertised of these atrocities, no longer thought their place of refage 
safe, and set forth to seek another. The rigors of the winter 
were overpast when they set out, and the ice on the straits between 
island and continent banning to melt. Parts of it gave way 
under ih& feet (^ the wanderers, and a number were crushed or 
drowned. Of those who succeeded in re»shing terra-firma, the 
fate of many was yet more deploraUe ; for, scattering themselves 
about the country, they were mostly picked up by prowling 
Iroquois, thirsting for their blood. — The remnant of all, weary 
and worn with suffering, set out, headed by Father Bagneneau 
and other missionaries, to seek ^e French governor, and solicit his 
protection as cultivators of the soil. The latter party chose a 
route by lake Nipisi^ng and (die Ottawa valley, taking devious 
lines to avoid t^ir enemies ; discerning on tihe way, however, 
plain marks of ravages recently committed in those r^ons by 
the Iroquois. On reaching Montreal, -&e party there tarried two 
days of disquiet, as fearing to have been followed thither by foes 
on their traces. Finally, they reached Quebec in July 1650. 
The governor received them kindly, assigning them a location on 
the lands of Madame de G-randemaison ; where they were re- 
joined, in the following year, by several others of the tribe who had 
oome to Quebec previously, and who had ^und a resting-place on 
ibe estate of the Jesuits at Beauport, in 1(>49. 

** The HuwnB," says M. Ferland, " remained in the isle d*Or- 
l^ans till the year 1659 ; but continuing to be harassed by the 
Iroquois army, ever ready to attack and kill them, even in their 
]^ace of i«treat, they decamped ^nd set up tents on an open space 
within Quebec itself, wherein they dwelt for several years. When 
peace was com^ded with the Iroquois, after M. Tracy's ezpedi- 
fyfUj the Hurons Mb Quebec, and Bottled ^Mir or five miles distant 
dh)m the cit^ ; vrhete theyfounded, in 1667, the mission of Notre 
iDame^e-Fcrye, since known as Sainte-Feye. On December 29, 
l*Gi3, 1h^ removed thence to Old Lorette; and, several years 
aftarwaids, they ibittad Itievmage of Jeune-Lorette.** 
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The remainder of the Hurons were scattered abroad in all 
directions ; and those who took refiige among other tribes, became 
the means of embroiling their protectors with the Iroquois. 
Others went to establish themselves in south-western regions, now 
known as parts of Pennsylvania; one band ascended beyond 
Lake Superior ; lastly, a good many made their peaee with the 
victors and were absorbed in the Iroquois nation. The result of 
all was, that not only the Huron countries, but those about the 
valley of the Ottawa, sU teeming with population as they had been, 
were become howling wildernesses. The Iroquois had taken twelve 
years to break down the frontiers of the Hurons, and two more to 
e£fect the scattering of that people over the continent. Th^r conti- 
nued presence as a nation would have been valuable to the bolonists 
of New France, who had relied greatly on the alliance with them as 
a means of keeping all other tribes under a curb when hostilely 
inclined. 

The first note-worthy event which follcrwed in order of time, 
was the arrival at Quebec, in 1648, of an envoy from New England, 
charged with a proposal for a treaty of commerce and perpetual 
amity between the two colonies. An important feature of the 
project was an article, stipulating that the contracting parties 
should stand neuter in all quarrels between the respective mother- 
countries. The matter was taken into serious consideration ; and 
in order to obtain further information from the heads of the 
English provincial governments as to the means for effecting the 
object in view, the Jesuit Druillettes and M. Godefroi were sent as 
del^ates to Boston in 1650 and 1651 ; but the Canadians, whose 
trade was paralysed by the raids of the Iroquois, were more imme- 
diately desirous that an Anglo-French league, offensive and defen- 
sive, should be formed against those savages. ^' We cannot doubt,'' 
was it urged in the missives of the council, ^' that Heaven would 
prosper your arms and ourS) taken up in defence of christianized 
natives, allies of us both, against heathen barbarians who know 
not God, and are sworn foes to man ; evidence of whose atroci- 
ties our deputies are ready to give you on demand made for the 
same. They will not ^1, either, to tender to you positive assu- 
rances of the sincere desire we have that Providence may continue 
to bless your provinces, and bestow upon their inhabitants its most 
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signal fayonrs." The proposal for a Special allianoe to curb the 
Iroquois, caused the whole n^ociation to fail.* 

The year 1650, so faH of disaster for the Hurons, finished by 
the retirement of M. de d* Ailleboust from the direction of affairs ; 
not the least of whose official mortifications was that of being con- 
strained, by the force of circumstances, to look on, a passive 
spectator of their wrongs and sufferings. A^r demitting his 
functions, he settled and died in the colony. 

M. de Lauzon arrived in 1651, as the successor of M. d'Aille- 
boust. He was one of the chief members of the Company, and 
had always taken a leading part in its affairs ; but he did not ma- 
nifest the same activity or tact as a colonial administrator in chief. 
True, he found affairs in a discouraging state. The Iroquois, be- 
come insolent through the successes they had gained over their 
savage compatriots of ,the lake countries, fell Piously upon the 
French establishments. Under covert of the eontiguous woods, 
some of their bands glided below Quebec. They killed the governor 
of Trois-Rividres, M. Duplessis-Bochart, in a sortie he made against 
them. They attacked the labouring colonists in their fields, mur- 
dered isolated individuals, and desolated the country with their 
pillagings. They pursued this system of hostilities with such 
untiring perseverance, that, as a recorder of the time quaintly ex- 
pressed himself, '^ Hardly do those savages let us pass a day with- 
out alarms. They are ever at our skirts ; no month passes that 
our bills of mortality do not show, in lines of blood, indications of 

* The Canadian government functionaries, who in such a case would 
be passive instruments in the hands of the king and his ministers, had no 
power of their own to accept or reject such a proposal as was now made ; 
hence the long delay in sending a replj. When it did come, it must have 
seemed to the New-Englanders an odd way of receiving a peaceful offer, 
that of making a demand the parties proposing it should embark in warl 
As to the broad distinction made between Iroquois heathen and Huron 
(pseudo) christians, it would necessarily be disallowed by the popery- 
abhorring sects of the English provinces. Neutral parties would have 
said that the thin varnish of Christianity put upon the minds of the 
Indians by the Jesuits, might have been as easily rubbed off as the oil 
from their bodies ; and, if so, the appreciable difference between dull 
tur faced and lustrotu savages, could not be, after all, a thing of much 
account. — B» 
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the deadly nature of their uiroads/' It was no longer safe for 
the colonists to go about their a&irs without carrying amui for 
self-protection. Offcen, inhabitant had to entrench themselves in 
their dwellings, or abandon them. This state of things lasted for 
several years.^ The population of the colony perceptibly dimi* 
nished, through the number of individuals who were exposed to 
be taken unawares, and killed or captured: and hand-to-hand 
fights between small parties of the eolonista and squads of hover* 
ing savages took place, at times, every day; and, occasionally, 
several times in the same day. Certainly, upon such occasions, 
the French usually gained the mastery; but the match was not 
equal, for the loss of one colonist was not to be compensated by 
the death of any number of Indians. 

The Iroquois usually came in bands, the individuals composing 
which scattered themselves about the diversified part of the country 
m<Mre especially. Every rock, tree, or bush, each hillock or diti^, 
served them as a lurking-pkce to take aim at the colonists when 
engaged in tillage or j^Ung. S<Hne of their scouts, it is said, 
found place tor espial in tops of trees around the houses, ready 
to give a signal to their followers when best to attad^ the settlement 
they were lying in wait to surprise ; and if no propitious mom^t 
supervened, they would remain there posted for days together. 

Nevertheless, it was amidst sudi advt$rse circumstances as we 
have enumerated, that the two most extensive and fairest seotions 
of the colony, the territories of Montreal and Trois^Bivi^res, were 

* In the Relation of the Jesnits for the jear 1663, we find the follow- 
ing notice on the penary of the colony : — " The war with the Iroqaois 
has dried up all sources of prosperity. The beaver are allowed to build 
their dams in peace, none being able or willing to molest them. Crowds 
of Hurons no longer descend from their country with furs for trading. 
The Algonquin country is dispeopled ; and the nations beyond it are 
retiring further away still, fearing the musketry of the Iroquois. The 
keeper of the Company's store here in Montreal has not bought a single 
beaver-skin fur a year past. At Trois-Rividres, the small means in 
hand have been used in fortifying the place, from fear of an inroad upon 
it. In the Quebec store-house all is emptiness. And thus every body 
has reason to be malcontent. There is not wherewithal in the treasury 
to meet the claims made upon it, or to supply public wants.'^ 
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gained fbr omlisatioii. ByeEy labouper had to play a SQldier't 
fiart as -^ell aa fbUow his own oatting, and eaok fairaw he ploughed 
was liable to be moisteiied with aa enemy's blood or his own* 
At length, the cnti(Mil state p[f Canada attracted the notiee of 
parties in Biiance whose attention was tanked towards the snjbjeel 
of eolonisation ; and M. de Maisonneuve succeeded in obtaining, 
j^m thepipvinces of Maine, Anjou, Poitou, and Brittany, a body 
of colonists, who reached Montreal in 1653. They were all picked 
men, alike fit lor the needs of peace and war. This reinforce^ 
ment was of the greatest utility ; and the news of its arrival pro^ 
bably daunted the hostile savages yet more than it heartened the 
native allies of the colony. Besides, Hie most redoubtable qf the 
^tti^er, the Iroquois, were beginning to perceive at last, that they 
had much to lose and little to gain by making inveterate enemies 
of the French. While in this frame of mind, making overtures for 
peace, these were favoorably listened to, and a treaty was entered 
into by the intermediatbii of Father Lemoine. 

Upon this occasion, there was a grand assembly of the cantons. 
Bather Lemoine, as French plenipotentiary, proiffisred nineteen 
presents. As each of these was produced, the savages uttered theiv 
usual gruMU oi satisfaction.^ He Uien made them an harangue, 
with a theatrical style of aqtion, of two hours' duration. This 
over, the savs^ges present grouped into cantons, and tribes, and i| 
ohief repeated what Father Lemoine had said. The discourse thus 
interforeted was followed by a loud song of gladness, in which all 
joined. Another ehief now rose, and, addressing M. de Lauzon, 
said, '' Onnontio, thou art a pillar of the creation I thy spirit is 
9^ spirit of peace, and thy words sofben the most rebellious na- 
tures.^' 

The ratification of the treaty, which took place in 1654, spread 
univiBrsal joy among the savages, and opened a new field fi)r mission-; 
ary t labours in the five Iroquois cantons, and gave a fresh im- 
petus tp th^ cplonisatipn of New prance. The pacification, now 



* According to the writers of the Relations^ this was a repetition of a 
ventral noise something like Ho S-rB, 

t Fathers Lemoine, Ghaamonot, Dablon, Lemercier, Mesnard, and 
Fremin, were the annunciators of the faith in the Iroquois countrj. 
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happily concluded, had, neyertheleas, ita drawbacks. When tihe 
resumed traffic between the French traders and the Iroquois be- 
came brisk, it was still confined to the four cantons nearest to 
Canada. The fifth canton, composed of Agniers tribes, traded 
solely with their European neighbours, the colonists of William- 
stadt.^ A jealous feeling hence arose among the Agniers, who 
thought their interests were compromised by the trading prosperity 
of their countrymen of the north. They became intractably dis- 
contented, and determined to withdraw from the alliance with the 
French; into which, indeed, they had been reluctantly persuaded 
to enter. A pretext alone was wanting to them for assuming an 
openly hostile course, and one was soon found. 

At the instance of the missionaries, the Onnontaguez had peti- 
tioned M. de Lauzon to form an establishment in their country, — 
a thing he had long desired himself, and whidi he now hastened to 
realise. In the year following (1656), Captain Dupuis was sent 
thither with fifty men. The people of Quebec, while taking leave 
of these persons, bade them what was thought an eternal farewell, 
as not doubting that they would become victims of Iroquois per- 
fidy. The little band halted, at first, on the margin of Lake Gan- 
nentaha (Salt Lake) ; but they had scarcely begun to form a 
settlement there, when the Onnontaguez became jealous of their 
presence among them. Dislike soon rose to hate, and begot a 
desire in the savages to exterminate their guests. The Frendi, 
forewarned by an intimation from a dying Indian, that their per- 
dition had been determined, prepared to flee the country. As the 
best way of effecting this, in March following they invited their 
treacherous neighbours to a banquet, plied them well with liquor, 
and, when all were asleep or stupified, the whole colony embarked 
on the Osw^ River, in canoes secretly got together for the pur- 
pose. As soon as the Agniers heard of the flight, 400 of their 



* " William's-town ; " mistakenly called " Orange " by M. Garneau 
and others. "Fort Orange" was a fortified outpost near by. Both 
places were named in honour of the prince of Orange-Nassau. When 
the British took the New Netherlands, Williamstadt was re-named jllba-' 
wy, in compliment to James II, then " Duke of York and Albany.'^ Fort 
Orange was erected in 1612-14. — B, 
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nnmber started in pursuit ; but the fugitives had got headway 
enough to baffle all attempts to reach them.* 

The Hurons of the Isle of Orleans, under the charge of Father 
Ragueneau, had now become cultivators of the soil. One day, a 
band of Agniers fell unexpectedly upon ninety of them, men, wo- 
men and children, killed a number, and captured the rest. A 
part of these refugee Hurons, no longer feeling secure in theirjt 
outlying asylum, quitted the island for Quebec ; while another 
portion, distrusting French protection altogether, rashly offered tp 
throw themselves on the mercy of the Agniers. The latter made 
them large promises of kindness, protesting that they should , be 
treated, every way, as brothers ; all with the intention of destroying 
or enslaving them, which took place accordingly. The surviving 
Hurons had become incapable of self-government ; and when a 
few who remained at Quebec were asked for by the Agniers, the 
governor was weak enough to deliver them up to thirty del^ates 
sent to demand them. These savages became quite insolent on 
the occasion, in presence of French authority ; its supreme repre- 
sentative humbly receiving the law, as it were, from a horde of 
barbarians. 

M. de Lauzon had neither the talents nor the energy necessary 
for the head of a government placed in difficult circumstances. 
This was felt by all, and he was superseded by an order from the 
French ministry. 

The Viscount Voyer d'Argenson, then appointed Governor of 
New France, landed in Quebec, a. d. 1658, at a time when 
Canada was overrun everywhere by armed barbarians : Dupuis 
and his party had returned, finding it impossible to gain a peace- 
able footing in the wilderness. Even within the colony, it was 



* An Iroqaois tribe, the Onnontagherounons, had shown a strong 
desire to be allied with the French, to be christianised, and to have 
some of the French to live among them ; but the Jesuit P^its found oat 
that the real aim of these overtures was to obtain new fire-ac^/^d|. get 
French workmen to repair the bad ; and this obtained, then to pnaasacre 
them all I Pere Ragueneau escaped, with others, from the oou|try. 
The Iroqaois revenged themselves on the Pdre's Huron captive^^NfO- 
phjtes (slaves of the Iroquois), male and female burning alive even 
young children. Rel, 1667, pp. 1-6.— -B. 
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^ Oil ih« lOiti of Jul/, )(iRn, M. d'ArgenfOD, a hw weekf after hif 
arrival Irt nana^a, afio«it<1«4 thfi flt. Lawrence with an armed flotilla, 
tttimi^lhll Ui ttn an IiIkIi an Montreal ; but reaching Tiake St. Pierre, the 
Wind bitnanie oonirar/, and no It continued for some days. Losing 
pailnncHi, tin turned helm, and went back to QuebcQ.— /{«/. of Jetuitif 
Ittb an. irtAM.— IT. 
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jeot of praeedanoe in the eounoil and ef^wnik iiiMnsiBga (Venem9 
d f^jflise). But it is neeeiBary to afloeud fsr a monient to the 
aouroe of thfise troubles. 

From the foundation of the eolonj, miauoiiaries {in default of 
magifltralies and other funetionaries, the home goverBment not 
providii^ sooh), had devolved upon them a portion of the eivil 
duties in the parishes. 01 »thed thus with two great powers, thej 
insensiblj acquired, by their aceompHshipentB and good manage- 
ment, an authority, whieh they began to exereise as if it wer^ 
their legitimate possession. They thus excited the jealousy of the 
governors and chiefs of the laity. This feeling increased after the 
advent of M. de Iiaval, whose absolute spirit jarred with puUie 
pr^udices, M. d'Argenson wrote to the Bodnister, that M. i» 
Laval was opinionated, and that bis seal led him to encroach ilkgally 
on the jurisdiction of others. In vain did the fonner call to Ua 
aid the couQeels of Pdres PaUon and I^alemant. 

A royal edict was passed, in 1659, for hatmonioualy r^ulating 
the eivil government of the colony. It was ord<dned, inier alia, 
that all the inhabitants, as suitors at law, should address themf> 
selves, in first res<Mrt, to the judges already named by the Com* 
pany ; with power of appeal, however, from their deoisions to the 
governor in council, in all matters eivil, criminal, or of oontravenr 
tioQ, not of importance sufioient to be carried b^ore the Paf* 
liament (supreme court) of Paris ; or in regard of such offenoes 
as involved prompt and exemplary punishment. Another edict 
accompanied the forgoing, ordaining that royal Untenants, 
general and particular, greffiers and sergeanta (head r^istrara 
and bailiffs), should not be superseded except by a command of 
ihe king in oouncil. 

The traffic in peltry with the natives, owing to their continual 
hostilities against eaid} other, had by this time greatly Men off. 
For its revival, the govern(»r recommended the formation of a local 
association of traders, in dependence doubtless upon the metr»* 
polilan company ; restricting the other oolopists from engaging in 
a trade wfaer^ interloping tended to throw all intp confusion. 

All this while, desolating hostilities, by the Iroquois, against 
the colony and its Indian allies, continued unceasingly. In 
1660, seventeen of the armed inhabitaote, commanded by Daulac, 
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were attacked unawares by 500 or 600 of those savages, in a 
palisaded post, at the foot of Long-Saalt. The French, aided 
by fi% Hurons and Algonquins, held out for ten days; but 
being at length deserted by most of their native auxiliaries, the 
besiegers forced the place and killed all its defenders. Before the 
Iroquois got in, four Frenchmen, who were left unhurt, along 
with a few faithful Hurons, seeing that all was lost, despatched 
their wounded comrades, lest they should be tortured by the Iro- 
quois.* 

The self-devotedness of Baulac and his brave men was equal to 
a victory in its effects ; for the savages, struck by the stout resist- 
ance they now met with and by other checks they received, gave 
up all thought of making an attack they had planned on Quebec, 
a rumour of which intention had already alarmed its inhabitants. 
Their design had been, once masters of that city, to ascend the 
river to Trois-Rivi^res and Montreal, and desolate the cultivated 
territory around those settlements. As a precautionary measure 
at Quebec, the convents and chief dwellings there had been put in 
a state of defence, and a portion of the townspeople removed 
into the forts ; in the lower town the issues were barricaded, and 
guard-houses set around it. All males capable of bearing arms 
were embodied, mounting guard day and night ; every one being 
determined, should the barbarians prevail, to sell his life at a dear 
rate. 

The warlike excitement soon subsided, on welcome news being 
brought by a Huron who escaped from the massacre at Long- 
Sault, t^t the Iroquois had renounced their hostile designs on 
Quebec for the time. Before obtaining full assurance that the' 
latter were in full retreat, as they really were, or that all danger 
was quite past, nevertheless a solemn Te Deum for the unexpected 
deliverance was chanted in the city churches. The fear of the 
inhabitants that the savages, suspending their design upon the ca- 
pital, would fall vengefully, meantime, upon the lands of the colony, 
— their apprehensions, we say, were so far justified that in winter 
following, the Iroquois, collecting forces in the upper country, killed 
or made prisoner several isolated colonists found at a distance 

* Rdoiion des Jituites. 
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fVom the strongholds. When they assailed the latter, however^ 
they experienced such loss that they grew tired of their attempts } 
and, soon afterwards, deputies from the cantons of Onnontaguez 
and Goyogouins came to Montreal to treat for peace with the 
French. Not trusting much to their pledged word, the governor 
yet inclined to accept the oifer, thinking that even a temporary paci- 
fication was preferable to unceasing hostilities with enemies against 
whom it was impossible to act otherwise than defensively, from 
want of force to keep the field. The people of those two nation?, 
at the same time, among whom were several christened savages, 
asked that a missionary should be sent among them ; and father 
Lemoine having offered to go, he set out, charged with a favour- 
able answer by the governor, and some presents for the Indian 
chie&. 

The n^tiation had arrived at this point, when the baron 
d'Avaugour arrived from France, in 1661, to succeed M. d'Ar- 
genson, whom disease, misunderstandings, and a repugnance to 
dissension, induced to solicit a recall before his period of service 
had expired. The irruptions of the Iroquois, and angry discus- 
sion with the clergy, filled up his short administration. M. die 
Laval complained to the governor's brother, a eouncillor of state 
at Paris, that M. d'Argenson had taken in evil part certain 
representations made to him. The governor, on the other hand, 
again accused the prelate of being opinionated, and encroaching on 
the jurisdiction of others. The latter retorted by asserting that a 
bishop could do what he liked, adding a threat of excommunicat- 
ing his censor. Moreover, the governor always made P^re Lale- 
mant his mediator in theal quarrels ; saying, '^ he is a person of 
surpassing merit, and consummately sound judgment.'* 

Diiring M. d'Argenson's administration, some progress was mack 
in discovery : on one »de, in the country beyond Lake Superior, 
among the Sioux; on another, in the Esquimaux country, on 
Hudson's Bay. 

The new governor had gained distinction m the wars of Hun- 
gary. He was of a resolute temperament and unbending charac- 
ter ; and brought into the affsiirs of Canada the rigidity that be 
had contracted in military service. 

On arriving at Quebec, he determined to visit all the posts of 
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the oolony. He admired the plains loaded with grorwing cropa^ 
and remarked that the value of aooh a ooantrj waa nnkaown in 
f ranee ; that ignoranoe of it alone eanaed it to be negleeted. He 
wrote to the ooort what he had seen, and sdioited the despatch 
of troops and mnnitiotts which had been promised to him when 
he left. His demand was for 3,(K)0 rsgolaro, to take poesessienof 
the Iroqnois territory, or 600 eokmists^ 

Just then he received inteUigenoe from Pke Lemonie. At m 
great council of deptities firom three of the Iroquois nadoss, 
Onnontaguea, Qoyogouins^ and Tsonnonthouans, LemoiBe uom- 
munieated the et-geyerncNr's answer to ihe overtures of these tribes, 
and presented the gifts he had designed ^ their chief ttken^ Be- 
Ubra^tions among the deputies ^owed, which lasted fer several 
days. Lemoine was then informed that a delegation frcNtt the 
assembled deputies Would forthwith be sent on, headed by Oara- 
konthi^ a recognised friend of the Frendi^ and a man of reputa- 
tion among lus compatriots^ as brtfve in war, wise and eloquent at 
all times. The ohoioe of such a negociator was esteemed as of 
hai^ augury at Moatreali where the party were wellfeoeived by 
the governs, and the j^reliminaries quickly and stftk&ctorily 
arranged* The treaty then entered into was ratified in 1662. 

Still M. d'Avaugour had his doubts whether tlie pattfioation 
thus concluded would be lasting ; for two of the IroqiKHB eantona 
had reused to concur in it In ftet, the Iroquois bands had 
scarcely ceased to Wage war, on one sid^, than they made hostSe 
kruptlons on others, upon ^Uibrent points, i&Iling unwares upon 
their human prey, and always Idlling more or fewer peiuosn.^ 
He profited by this fresh outbreak to d^ict, in strong oolouia, 
the situation of the cokmy, for the royal eoasid^ation, and pray- 
ed His Mi^esty to tiJce the ooutatij under his immediate protec- 
tion. Every othw ohief functionary backed ih» suit ; attd M. 
Bourchw, governor g£ Trois-Bivi^res, was chaiged to proMsd to 
Paris to reinforce the representations made by M. df'Avaittgour. 
The Idng gave a good roo^ttOfi to the Oanadnm i^ent^ aad or- 
d^ed that 400 men ^eukl forthwith pfoeeed td Quebee. M. de 
Monts was directed, also to repair to titie twIotLy^ tatoe wi ocikr 
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Tiew txf it, and rqiort aoootcbudtlyi SxicIl oommiBsions as this, 
usaaily preceded a ohange of poHoy . The iamvAl <ii M. de M(mts^ 
who had takeh poBsession of Fkuoentia foirt, in ntaae ijl£ tiie ki)^, 
when on his way to Newfoundland, spread great joy among the 
itihabitanta; Who began to believe that the hoMe government 
florely meant to attend serioiiflly to their interests. But at the 
momeht when they ixidBi trusted to obtain sledutalry tefbrms aiid a 
hairier ilitiii^, new dissensioim, whieh put the whole colony int6 
oomikiotion, and f(» the tbie made aH dse be forgotl;^, a»M^ 
between the gbv^mor and the bishop. 

It had been remarked, that on his arrival M; d'Avaug<d^ 
paid a visit to the Jesuits, without doing the like dvility to l^e 
bishop ; vdiiie, Boon thereafter, he appointed their superintendetit 
a councillor of state, aithoi^, ever since the erection of the vieih 
riat-generai, the prelate had ire{daced the p^res in that capacity.^ 
The resentment caused by th^se {Hrefetenoes was deep, though foirit 
time not overtly manifested ; but smouM^ng tc^agrin is eve^ proki^ 
to burst into flame, and an open quarrri between the offending 
«nd offended parties t>niy waited for a pretext, it found one in 
Ihe Vexatious question of the liquor traffic with the savages.f 

At all times, the sale of strong drink to the natives was prohi«- 
bited, upon the interpositioii of the missionaries, by very fitevere 
and often Tehewed ordinanoes, as extant public doouments prove. 
The government, in its purbHnd rdigtous seal^ by thus giving 
"way to the eleigy, opened the door to a thousand difficuitieB, ftoiA 
flubordinatang to leadh btl^ ttro powers which oug^t to be kept 
'Severally apart. So long ais the colomid population iras, in ^a 

* jfoumal des jisuites. This manascript is in the hand-writing of 
P^'res G. Latexnaht, Ragiienean, and Leinetcier, saccessTyerj supieriors 
of the JeBnffB in Canada, diiilng the y^a^s 1645 to 1672. 

t EtijitpriMM d%VEilue^td^la(kiUMUia/n9lal^(A^^ 
bishop of Qtieb^<St.-Tanier) : " Thei»eo^fo of INnrt-Be^pM (AnnajK^liiii) 
appeared to be desirous, though against their pecuniary intereapt, to mo*- 
deratd the brandy tn^e with the nativef, if we thought-fit ; even desir- 
ing I would procure new ordinances regarding it, and asking that those 
existing should be enforced, in order that the conversion of so many 
barbarians should not be iihpeded ; the passion fbr liquor among them 
iiMnnlhg to be i£he bnl;^ Msupetabte '^bl^taele to'th^lr befcomifog "p^y/h^x 
'<yhJdMlakiB.'» 
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and transmitted to the home gorernment. These must have 
had some weight at eourt, for M. de Laval found it expedient to 
proceed to France, and defend what he had done. There, haying 
no oounter-inflnenoe in presence at eonrt to eombat his, he not 
only obtained a complete jnstlfioation for himself, but a rojal order 
for the recal of M. d' Avangoar ; a proper snooessor for whom the 
prond prelate was invited to indicate, for the right direction of 
the king in his choice. 

It was while the country was agitated by these discords, that, 
February 5, 1663, a violent earthquake-shock was felt in most 
regions of Canada, also in some parts of the New Netherlands and 
New England. The first shock was followed by oilers, of a 
weaker kind, in Canada, at intervals till Angost or September 
following.^ Notwithstanding the duration g£ these perturbations, 
so rare in our latitudes, the damage done was small ; being con* 
fined to the fall of a fisw chimney-tops, and to the dislocation of 
some rocks in the St. Lawrence, below Cape Torment.f 

The savages said that the ground-heavings were caused by the 
souls of their ancestors, who had taken a fancy to return to earth. 
To prevent this, they fired their muskets in the air to scare them, aa 
fearing that, should they succeed in the attempt, there would not 
be enough game in the country for both generations, the present 
and the departed 1 The phenomena, become repetitive, absorbed 
public attention ; and, added to the alerts given to the colonists by 

* Morton and Josseljn. — [M. Bibaud, who treats the story as ''a 
pioas fraad," denies that any earthquake oconrred in the parts of Ame- 
rica above stated, at the time ; and certainly the annalists of the con- 
terminous Dutch and English colonies make no mention of any thing 
of the kind.— 5.] 

t « The Shroye days of this year [the four flesh-days before Lent] were 
signalised among others by surprising and fearful earthquakings, which 
began i hour before the close of the Salut of Monday 6 February, day of 
the festiyal of our Holy [Jesuit] Martyrs of Japan, namely, near 5} o'clock 
[p.m.], and continued for the space of about 2 Miserere ; and again in the 
night, and afterwards during the days and nights following at intervals, 
at one time strongly, at others weakly felt : all which did harm to 
certain chimneys, and caused other light loss and petty damage ; but 
was of great benefit to souls ... and they continued till 15th March or 
thereabout pretty perceptibly.''— /ourno/ des JisuUeij sub an. 1663. 
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the Iroquois, had the effect of producing an oMiyion of the dissi- 
denoes between the high functionaries^ civil and ecclesiastical. 

It was when his disputes with the bishop were most violent, 
that M. d'Avaugour thought it his duty to re-constitute his coun- 
cil, which had been disorganised during the quarrel. He then put 
all the oldest members on the retired list, and replaced them by 
men idiose opinions were in harmony with his own; and also 
made other changes, which caused a great sensation on account of 
their novelty, and led him to be r^arded as a very audacious 
person. Those who suffered by his innovations professed to think 
that they were of dangerous consequence to a government naturally 
so little variable, in all respects, as that of Canada, and which had 
never changed its character.* It was therefore with extreme pleasure 
that these conservatives viewed the recall of " the reformer ;" one 
who had talents certainly, but whose prideful bearing wounded 
the self-love of his subordinates. 

M. de M^y, fort-major of Caen, in Normandy, came to replace 
M. d*Avaugour, in 1663. — The latter, after a short stay in France, 
entered the service of the Emperor of Germany, and was killed, 
in 1664, while bravely defending the fort of Serin, on the Croatian 
frontier, against the Turks under the grand-visier Eoprouli, 
shortly before the famous battle of St.-Gk)thard. 

The administration of M. d'Avangour is remarkable for the 
changes he effected in the colony. This governor did much, by 
his energy and remonstrances, to induce the king to labour seri- 
ously for the advancement of Canada, and to establish there a 
Gfystem more fiivourable to its prosperity. Had the governor, towards 
that end, oiily removed the obstacles put in the way of amelioration 
by the petty oligarchy which absorbed administrative influence, 
he would still have well earned a claim to the public gratitude. 
His quarrel with M. Laval, also, disclosed the grave inconveniences 
attending the absence of a judicial administration ; inconveniences 



* " This month, a change took place in the Goancil : Mon* 
•ieur the governor having, of his own authority, removed those who 
composed it, and inducted ten others, four and four for each four months 
of the year ; afterwards the syndics were cashiered, and several other 
novelties set ap."— JoMmaJ des J^tuitei, April 1662. 
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which the bishop himself was the first to recognise, and which he 
contributed efficaciously to remove by sustaining, if not suggesting, 
the establishment of a '^ sovereign council/' Having no interest 
in the '^ Company of a Hundred Partners,'' which nominal hun- 
dred had then dwindled to forty-five, M. d'Avaugour persuaded 
Louis XIV to break it up, and to resume, in 1663, possession of 
territorial jurisdiction over the colony which he had conceded to 
a trading association. 

As a kind of parting bequest to the colonists of New France, 
its ex-governor drew up an able memoir, presented to the chief 
minister, in which he advised that the French nation should 
establish itself strongly in Canada, especially at Quebec ; that a 
fort, auxiliary to strengthened works round the city itself, ought 
to be erected at Point Levi, and another at the river St. Charles. 
He recommended that 3000 selected soldiers, used to rural labour 
as well as inured to war, should be located on allotments of land, 
to be subsisted thereon for three years till they could obtain 
sufficient produce for self-support. '^ Plaisance, Ghisp^, and Cape 
Breton," he remarked, " were well enough for fishermen ;" but the 
r^ons around them were arid, and did not produce enough food 
for those who frequented their shores ; and the people located 
higher up sometimes had scarcely enough for themselves, and 
seldom any to spare for the wants of other parts of New France ; 
oi which, he repeated, Quebec ever would be the foundation- 
stone ', adding : " When I take note of the European wars now 
ended, and the progress that has marked the past fifty years and 
may attend the ten years next coming, not only my duty bids but 
impels me to express my opinions boldly." 

These patriotic sentiments were not listened to so attentively 
as they deserved to be. Torrents of French blood were shed, mil- 
lions of money were expended, in making petty acquisitions of 
European territory to extend the limits of Old France ; while, 
with a few thousands of such colonists as those recommended by 
M. d' Avaugour, with bodies of men not more numerous than those 
slsdn in the great battles of Luxembourg and Cond^, she might 
have assured to herself, for ever, the possession of a great part of 
America. The wars of Louis XIY, and those succeeding the first 
French revolution, did they bring to the several generations of 
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France as muoh profit as did immense colonisation to the people of 
British race? — How muoh cause have we for regretting the lost 
opportunity of easily acquiring a world, merely at the cost of that 
brow-sweat which. fertilises the soil and founds empires.* 

* The translator, being doubtful whether he has caught the meaning 
of this concluding sentence of the chapter, subjoins the sentence as it 
stands on page 147 : " Quel regret d'avoir perdu un monde qu'll aurait 
^t^ facile d'ad^u^rir, un monde qui n'aurait ooiit^ que les sueurs quifer- 
tilisent les sillons et qui fondent les empires."— 3. 



V 



CHAPTER U. 

CIVIL WAB IN AOADIA. 

1682-1667. 

Fmnoei again become mistreu of Acadia bj the treaty 0f St. Gonnaiii- 
en-Laye, diyides it into three portioae ; coneigfaed, raepeotirelyi to 
commander Razilli (governor), to Gheyalier de la Tonr, and to M.* 
Denis. — These grantees take Pemaquid from the English. — ^Waging 
war against each other, La Tour applies for aid to the people of Mas- 
sachnsettSi who, after consulting the Bible, to know whether it would 
be lawful, send him a ikyorable answer.-— Treaty of peace and com- 
merce signed between the goyernments of Acadia and Kew England. 
— La Tour left to his fate .^Heroism of Madame de La Tour, who twice 
repulses the troops of Oharnisey, successor of Razilli.— She is betrayed 
by one of her people, and the fort taken ; fate of the garrison. — She 
dies broken-hearted.ip-Oiyil war raging throughout Acadia.— -Oliyer 
Oromwell sends an expedition from England ; Port-Royal and several 
other posts seized by the English (1664). — Oromwell grants the pro- 
vince, as an English dependency, % La Tour, to Sir Thomas Temple, 
and William Grown. — ^Acadia restored to France by the treaty of 
Breda, in 166*7. 

• 

Cardinal Eichelieu, while stipulating by an article of the treaty 
of St. Germain, that England should yield to France the posts of 
Acadia, then in English possession, had no serious intention of 
colonising the country. It was tacitly understood that it should 
remain at the disposal of ^e individuals who held it in &rm. 
Left to their own discretion in its wildernesses, where they reigned 
absolute over traders and natives, the former, from disputing about 
contested rights of traffic, took up arms against each other, some- 
what in the style of the battling feudalry of the Middle Ages. 

Acadia was apportioned into three provinces, and put into posses- 
sion of as many proprietary governors ; namely, Knight-commander 
Isaac de Bazilli, Chevalier de La Tour (Chaises de St. Etienne), 
and M. Denis. To the first named was consigned Port-Boyal, 
with all territory to the southward as far as New England ; the 
second had the whole country between the Port-Boyal territory 
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and Canso ; the third had the rest of Acadia, from Canso to 
Gaap^. Bazilli was appointed goyernor<*in-Qhief of all the three 
provinces. 

La Tour a{^Ued for and obtained royal letters-patent in France, 
recognising the validity of .a concession of lands on the river St. 
John, granted to his father in 1627, by Charles I, king of England ; 
' and in 1634, he obtained, besides, the Isle de Sable, ten square 
leagues of seaboard territory at La H^ve, and ten other square 
leagues at Vort-Boyal, along with islands adjacent. But Com- 
mander Razilli was so taken with the natural beauties of La Hdve, 
so struck with its fitness for a harbour, with " its capacity for ad- 
mitting a thousand sail of vessels," that he engaged La Tour to 
cede it to himself. He there fixed his residence, after taking posses* 
sibn, by royal order, of the country beyond as far as the Kennebec 
river. A frigate, which he had sent on, took possession of a petty 
fort at Pemaquid (Penobscot), which the New England colonists 
of Plymouth had erected, and therein deposited their peltries as a 
place of safety. The French placed a garrison in it. Soon af- 
terwards Isaac Basilli died (in 1635) ; wliereupon his brothers, 
one of whom, Charles, seigneur de Launay, waa conjoint patentee, 
ceded their territorial right8#) Charles de Menou, chevalier de 
Ohamisey, who was named chief governor of all Acadia in 1647. 
^-The deceased EaziUi was a knight of Malta, and commander of 
risle Bouchard. He was also Commodore (ch^ d^escadre) of Bre-< 
tagne, and had the reputation of being one of the most skilful 
navigators of his day. 

The first act of Chamisey was to abandon La H^ve, where the 
late commander had formed a flourishing settlement, and remove 
its inhabit^ts to PortrBoyal. Angry discussions soon arose 
between him and La Tour, arising either from trading jealousies, 
both having a large stake in the peltry traffic ; or else about the 
debatable limits of their several territories. From what source 
soever arising, nothing short of the arbitrement of arms, it seems, 
oould settle the matter. In vain Louis XIII sent a royal missive 
to Charnisey, fixing the limits of his government at the New 
England frontiers on one side ; and at a line drawn from the 
centre of Fundy bay to Canso on the other ; the country west- 
wa^ of • said line being assigned to his rival,-^excepting, however, 
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La H^e and Port-Royal, which Chamis^ was to retain in ex- 
change for the St. John's river fort, held by La Tour : the king's 
letter, we say, produced no pacifying effect. Both parties, however, 
appealed to Louis against each other ; and Chamisey, having suc- 
ceeded in making out the best case at court, received orders to arrest 
La Tour, and send him prisoner to France. But before this could 
be done, Chamisey had to besiege and take fort St. John ; which, 
accordingly, he forthwith invested. 

La Tour, in this extremity, apf^ed to the BostoiAns for aid. 
As France and England were then at peace, the governor of Mas- 
sachusetts (Winthrop) hesitated to sustain him openly ; but he 
and his compatriots were not sorry to find the French in Acadia 
all waging intestine war. They acted so far in his behalf, as to 
allow him to raise and equip a small force in their province. With 
80 men of Massachusetts and 140 Eochellois (French protestants) 
formed into a corps. La Tour was enabled, not only to raise the 
siege of St. John's fort, but to follow up the retreating forces of 
Chamisey to his head-quarters. 

This indirect succour was not conceded without opposition : to 
parry which Winthrop had recourse to evangelical sanction for doing 
that which worldly policy reconmiAded ; those who demurred to 
becoming auxiliaries in French quarrels quoting texts of a directly 
opposite tendency in condemnation of all such interposition. 
Taking up the matter in a more rational way, Winthrop observed 
in his own justification, that '^ the doubt with us in the matter was 
this. Whether it were more safe, just, and honorable to neglect a 
Providence, which put it in our power to succour an unfortunate 
neighbour, at the same time weakening a dangerous enemy, than to 
allow that ^emy to work out his purposes. We have preferred 
the former alternative." 

Chamisey protested, in turn, against the aggression thus commit- 
ted by English subjects in time of peace. The Bostonian governor 
met his remonstance by proposing a treaty of amiiy and trade be- 
tween Acadia and New England: an offer which was readily accepted 
by Charnisey ; this the more, as he thought it might give him a 
preponderance over his rival. The treaty was signed October 8, 
1644, at Boston ; and it was ratified afterwards by commissioners 
of the confederated colonies of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Haven, and Plymouth. 
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La Tour's English auxiliaries having been ostensibly recalled, 
and Charnisey learning that he was absent from his fort, thought 
he could easily take it by surprise ; but Madame de La Tour, an 
heroic woman, took charge of its defence and played her husband's 
part so well, that the besiegers were fain to retire, after having lost 
33 of their number. The garrison was also stronger than Char- 
nisey expected, for the Bostonians still extended succour, under- 
hand, to his antagonist. The former, chagrined at the repulse he 
had receivedj imputed it entirely to the above-noted practical vio- 
lation of the treaty lately entered into. Disdaining to remonstrate, 
he threatened severe reprisals, and began by seizing a New England 
vessel. This act had the desired effect. All further aid to La 
Tour was withheld by the Bostonians. 

Charnisey re-invested fort St. John, and plied the si^ briskly ; 
but Madame de La Tour, with a mere handful of men, repelled 
his assaults three several times. He b^an to despair of success, 
when a traitor in the garrison let him into the body of the place 
at an unguarded entrance, on Easter-day. Madame de la Tour 
had time to take refuge in one isolated part of the works, and 
stood so stoutly on her defence, that Charnisey was fain to sub- 
scribe to the terms of surrender which she demanded. When 
Charnisey saw the smallness of the number to whom he had capi- 
tulated, he regretted the concession he had made ; and pretending 
that he had been deceived or misunderstood, he had the ineffable 
baseness to hang every man of the faithful band ; obliging the 
heroine who had been their leader, to be present at the execu- 
tion, with a halter round her neck.* 

The unfortunate lady, whose mind was shattered by the excite- 
ment she had undergone, and affected by the wreck of her family's 
fortunes, fell into a decline, from which she did not recover. 

Shortly afterward, her husband became an exile firom Acadia. 
He came to Quebec in 1646, was received with military honours, 
and lodged in the castle of St. Louis. He passed two years in 
Canada ; and, by the aid of some New England friends, resumed 
his peltry traffic in the Hudson's bay territory. News of the 
death of Charnisey attracted him to Acadia, in 1651 ; where (sin- 

* Description de VAnUHque Septentrionaley by M. Denis. 
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gularly enough) he married the widow of his deoea0ed enemy, and 
entered upon poflBeeaion of all the eatatei of the latter, with consent 
of the heirs 1 But his connexion, pa«t or present, with the New 
Snglanders oansed his patriotism to be doubted by Cardinal Mar 
larin ; who empowered one Le Borgne, a oreditor of Ohamiseyy 
to attach certain heritages left by his deceased debtor in AoAdia, 
and, if necessary, to seize them by main force. Le Borgne^ 
giting a large interpretation to his commission, determined to 
possess himself of the entire province ; to e£fect which he attacked 
M. Denis unawares, mastered his estabUshment at Oape-Breton, 
and sent him a prisoner, manacled, to Port-Boyal. He then burnt 
the settlement of La H^ve, not even sparing the chapel qf the 
place. He was preparing to attack La Tour in fort St« John, 
when an unforeseen antagonist appeared to stay his career of spo- 
liation. This was the redoutable Cromwell, who, wishing to repos- 
sess Acadia, in 1654 sent thither an' expedition for that purpose. 
His forces expelled those of La Tour from fort St. John, and Le 
Borgne's brigands from Port-Boyal, taking their master prisoner. 
At the same time, the Massachusetts men in arms, as auxiliaries^ 
attacked La H^ye, then held by Le Borgne's son, and one Guil- 
baut, a merchant of La Rochelle. After having been at first re- 
pulsed, with the loss of their commandant, these troops, by thehr 
superior numbers, got possession of a petty fort, its defenders con-* 
ditioning that they should retire unscathed With bag and baggage. 
After these stirring events, the country remained in a quasi unap* 
propriated state, nationally speaking; its possessors, runners 
{coureurs) of the woods, recognising, sometimes the king of France 
as their titular sovereign, sometimes the Protector or restored 
king of England ; other times, all three 1 

M. Denis, after his return to Chedabouctou, maintained friendly 
relations with the English ; which intimacy, perhaps, exciting the 
distrust of his compatriots, the latter attacked him a sec(md time. 
A person named de la Giraudi^re had obtained, undw false preten* 
oes, as was said, the concession of Canso. He proceeded to capture 
Denis' ships, took possession of his factory at Cape-Breton, and 
beleaguered the fort there. The damage resulting from these aggres- 
sions, the costs of law-process thence arising, and the conflagration 
of his establishment, conjoined to effect his ruin. He had to leave 
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the oountry soon afterwards, where his presenee had been realfy 
benefioial. Being a publie-spirited man, he had establiBhed fisherieo, 
faotoriee for the peltry traffie ; and depots fiur lomberi which he 
largely exported to Europe. 

La Tour finally throve best. Being a Huguenot, he all the more 
readily put himself under the protection of the English, when 
they succeeded in bringing the country under their sway. In 
1656, Oromwell granted to La Tour, Sir Thomas Temple, and 
William Crown, coigointly and severally, territorial rights over all 
Acadia. La Tour afterwards ceded his part in the same to Tem- 
ple, who spent more than £16,000 sterling merely for putting the 
forts in order. The recorded annals of Acadia, from this time till 
it was retransferred to France in terms of the treaty of Breda 
(signed June 29, 1667), are of little significance. 

Despite theconstant representations and humble requests made to 
the authorities in the mother country by the inhabitants, the colony 
had been neglected at all times, for reasons we have elsewhere d^ 
tailed, but which may be again briefly expressed here. Mistress as 
France was of immense forest territories, her rulers feared to en- 
courage colonisation therein, lest the kingdom itself should become 
emasculated ; again, whatever numbers of people it was thought 
the old oountry could afford to part with, were in the first place 
directed to Canada, as having the best claim to be served. The 
intention of colonising Acadia, indeed, was never abandoned ; but 
constant postponement became virtually the same through its malign 
influence upon the affairs of the few resident French subjects. It 
must be allowed, however, that the inferior soil, and the exposure of 
Acadia to alien intrusion, made it less attractive to private settlers 
than Canada ; but the geographical position of the oountry, with 
its range of seaboard and magnificent havens, made its acquisition 
and retention of great importance as the bulwark to such a 
potent colonial empire as that projected by the more lofty-minded 
among its founders and protectors from occidental France. 

The enormous selfishness of individuals, as well as national 
supineness, worked in an adverse direction to that of progress 
for Acadia. Thus those ingrates who obtained concessions of 
immense tracts, as territorial seigneurs paramount and as lordly 
traders, desired to have no communities of sturdy colonists in their 
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way as '' rannera of the woodB." Henoe every effort made for 
eztensiye land-cnltiyation was systematically thwarted by the suo- 
oessive patentees, both French and English. Hen ce it was too, that 
the tracolent Chamisey, from motives such as we have just stated, 
forbade any one to come within his bounds except by his license. 
Worse still, he kept colonists, whom he arbitrarily removed from 
La H^ve to Port-Royal, in a state of slavish compression ; besides 
discouraging all efforts, whether made by them or others, to 
ameliorate the physical condition of the country. 

No wonder was it, all things taken into account, that Acadia 
was 80 late in taking its due rank, in public estimation, as an im- 
portant province of New France. So far from founding settle- 
ments of any importance within its borders, or promoting indus- 
try on its lands or in its waters, successive ministers of state in Old 
France scarcely used means effectual enough to vindicate the nomi- 
nal sovereignty of their masters over then^lected Acadian terri- 
tory ; the great Colbert himself being quite as supine in this regard 
as any of his predecessors. 



CHAPTER III. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT OP CANADA. 

1663. 

H. de M^sy, goyernor-general ; motiyes for his nomination. — His recep- 
tion of Iroquois envoys. — Efforts and plan of Colbert to people Canada. 
— Colonial population in 1663. — Introduction of feudal forms, rights, 
and dues for land-holding ; peculiar nature of the new tenures.— 
Absolute power of the gOTernor-general.— Administration of justice 
in 1663. — Arrival of M. Dupont| as royal commissary. — ^Re-organisa- 
tion of the government. — Constitution of a supreme council; its 
functions.— Separation of political, judicial, and administrative powers. 
— Introduction of the " Coutume de Paris." — Creation of courts of 
"royal jurisdiction " at Montreal and Trois-Rivieres. — Creation of an 
Intendancy, and nomination of the first Intendant ; functions of that 
officer .-The intendancy tribunals.-Judge-consuls.—Seigneurial justice- 
ships. — Commissary courts. — Municipal officialities ; mayors, ^chevins, 
syndics, &c. — ^Prevotal courts established. — Measures of precaution 
taken by successive French kings to restrain the inhabitants of their 
colonies from resorting to self-government. 

The cheyalier de Sa£fray-M^sy, ex-majar of the citadel of Caen 
(Normandy), haying been appointed to succeed Baron d'Ayaugour 
as goyernor-general of Canada, left France early in 1663, and 
landed at Quebec in the spring of that year. He came charged 
with orders to inaugurate a new goyemmental system for the 
colony, as we haye incidentally mentioned in a preyious chapter 
of this work.* This gentleman had been recommended to the 
king by M. de Layal and the Jesuits concurrently, his Majesty 
consulting both as to the propriety of his nomination, trusting 
that peace would result from an appointment thus suggested. 
Louis XIY, haying thus ratified rather than initiated the choice 
of an indiyidual supposed to be at one with the bishop in princi- 
ple and sentiment, neyer doubted that the twain would work har- 
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monioiuly together. It will be seen, from our narrative of coming 
events, that the king was utterly mistaken. 

Few, if any, of the governors of Canada owed their elevation 
to such motives as those which caused the choice of the men invited 
to select a successor for d'Avaugour, to fall upon M. de M^sy. 
His days of adolescence had been passed in dissipation. A strik- 
ing renunciation of early evil courses, a strict observance of external 
forms of devotion, and, above all, his apparent humility (which 
would sometimes manifest itself by helping a street-porter to bear 
his load, and the like), had first recommended him to the prelate's 
favourable notice.* As he was personally insolvent, the king, who 
had approved of him for office on account of his devotional tum,f 
ordered him a consiiferable sum of money to pay his debts ; which 
very necessary act, for the credit of all parties, being done, he set 
out with his episcopal patron, the latter not doubting that he had 
in charge one of the best of men, and a docile coadjutor for 
himself. 

When the new governor entered upon office, the agitatba raised 
by the liquortraffic question having gradually subcdded, he 
oould turn his undivided attention to the exterior relations of the 
colony. The Iroquois had manifested much audacity of late, con- 
tinually prowling about the colonial outer territories, and some- 
times showing themselves, in hostile guise, close to the houses of 
the inhabitants, keeping their inmates in constant disquietude. 
Nevertheless the chiefe seemed willing to come to terms wi& 
the French, and had sent deputies to Quebec before the coming 
of M. de M^y. He continued the negociation with them, tAiow- 
ing a firmness and tact in dealing witli savages not expected by 
those who had supposed he was a man of an easy disposition. He 
received with much graciousness the chief envoy, who presented 
to him a collar of wampum {ike Indian credentials) from eadi of 
the cantons ; excepting that of Hhe Onneyouths, however. The 
governor, noting this omission, observed, that, taught by the expe- 
rience of his own predecessors, it was a principle with him to 
put little faith in the professed amity of the native tribes ; that the 
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ohiefs were ever ready to violate their promises, howev^ solemnly 
made, and that he had deoided to put forth all his power to crush 
enemies with whom no lasting peace could be kept. The Iro*- 
quois envoy, daunted by so menacing a reply, returned despondingly 
to his constituents, and gave them a disheartening account of the 
preparations for war against them which he saw and had heard of; 
and which, after all, were real so far, but exaggerated in reporting. 
M. de Mdsy brought to Canada, along with him, new legal i^ino*- 
tionaries, a good many &milies, with a good number of soldiers, 
more of whom were to follow, as well as a long-promised band of emi* 
grants. These first arrivals and the unwonted bustle observed by 
the envoy at Quebec, accompanied as it was by the confident mien 
of the townspeople, must have raised his apprehensions, the im- 
pression of whidb he doubtless communicated to the other chieft 
on his return. 

Oolbert had by this time given great attention to the subject of 
Oanada, awakened as it had been by the reports and suggestions of 
M. d' Avaugour. He resolved to send out 300 emigrants yearly ; 
and to domiciliate among the rural residents those individuals 
not used to field labour at home. After three years' training, allot- 
ments of public lands were to be made to them. It was arranged, 
too, that before the current year (1663) expired, 2,000 veteran 
soldiers were to be sent to Canada, and there disbanded. But 
months went on, and all the persons really embarked before the 
season closed were 300 colonists, who took shipping at La Eochelle. 
Of this number, 75 were left) in Newfoundland, and 60 died on 
the passage. The remaining 165 were all that finally reached 
Quebec; and most even of these were "young men, such as 
clerks, students, or persons of classes who had never worked,"* 
says a chronicler of the time. Several of these gentry sickened 
and died after landing. 

The reasonable discontent of resident colonists at the qua^ 
lity as well as amount of reinforcements sent out in the preceding 
year, appears from letters sent by the Supreme Council to Colbert in 
1664, asking that the next batch of immigrants should be com- 

* Not a few indiyidaals of these interesting classes Btill come from 
Europe, eyerj year, to bestow their aseleisness upon the Canadag.— J7. 
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posed of men inured to labour. The miniflter was informed, at 
the same time, that as the country now produced sufficient grain 
for its own wants, no imports of food were needed ; but that if a 
moiety of the sums accorded for the pay and keep of the King's 
forces were transmitted in specie, the country would be benefited 
by its circulation. A scarcity of coin, it appeared, then greatly 
cramped the internal trade of the colony ; the inconvenience thence 
arising having lately been increased through a fall in the price of 
beaver-skins, owing to the imports of Muscovy woollens into the 
markets of France, which had in part replaced that species of peltry. 
The population of Canada did not exceed, at this time, from 
2,000 to 2,500 souls, sparsely distributed, at different points, 
from Tadoussac to Montreal. At Quebec, the whole inhabitants 
were but 800. In the banning, the colonists settled in that 
locality or near by ; but by degrees, as the total increased, num - 
bers removed further off, and set about bringing the nearest parts 
of the wilderness under cultivation. The introduction of feudal 
tenures among us, conformable to those of olden France, dates 
firom the last years of the 16th century. In 1598, Henry lY in- 
vested the Marquis de la Roche with " the power to grant leases of 
the lands of New France to men of gentle blood, in form of fie&, 
ch&tellanies, counties, viscounties, and baronies ; said investitures 
to be charged with the tutelage and defence of the country, and 
subject to such dues, services, &c., as the grantor shall think fit 
to burden them with : conditioned, however, that the grantees shall 
be exempted from those dues, &c., for (the first) six years."* 

* As early as the year 1673, Frontenac wrote that " the King intended 
that the seigneurs should no longer exist but as engagistesj and as useful 
lords." Dispatch of Nov. 13th, 1673 ; Documents de PariSj s^rie 2. 

[Perhaps some readers may better comprehend the import of the above 
sentence if thus expounded : — A Canadian territorial lord, or grantee 
holding lands in fee, ranked in law as a kind of trustee only for the lord 
paramount, namely, the king; whose representative, the intendant- 
royal, was empowered, on being advertised that a seigneur had refused 
or neglected to concede a vacant farm to a cultivator, to grant the ap- 
plicant the concession demanded. It appears, therefore, that feudal 
tenures in New Prance, were (practically at least) of no stringent 
character, compared with those in force in the mother country, or in 
any other feudally-based monarchy of Europe.— £.] 
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• 

When Biohelien re-constituted the '' Company of a Hundred 
Partneie/' he obtained for it oorporatelj, in full proprietorship^ 
attributions of seigniory and justiceship ; and vested in it the power 
of assuming for its infeoffed lands such title-deeds, honours, rights, 
powers, and faculties as should be judged fitting ; with the right 
to erect therein duchies, marquisates, counties, viscounties, and 
baronies,— all such oreations,however,tobe subject to royal confirma- 
tion. But the erection of duchies, &c., in a country almost desti- 
tute of inhabitants was not to be thought of as yet ; and the Com- 
pany divided parts of their territory into simple seigneuries, twenty- 
nine of which were accorded between the years 1626 and 1663 ; 
namely, 17 in the government of Quebec, 6 in that of Trois- 
Bivi^res, and 6 in that of Montreal. The first fief entered on the 
Canadian feudal registers is that of St. Joseph, on the river St. 
Charles, which was conceded, in 1626, to Louis Hubert, sieur de 
TEspin^y, by the Duke de Yentadour. But it appears that the 
Cap Tourment district had been erected into a barony for Wm. 
de Cagn, who was afterwards dispossessed of it ; as also, that the 
Duke de Montmorenci had conceded the Saut-au-Matelot holding 
in 1622-3 ; and that this latter fief was interlocked with that of 
St, Joseph already mentioned. 

These seignories, accorded to merchants, to military officers, or 
to religious corporations, were apportioned generally into farms of 
90 acres (aipente), burdened with a yearly ground-rent of 2 sous 
per acre, and half a bushel (^ minot) of grain for the entire con- 
cession ; but the quit-rent (cms) and rent-services (rentes) were 
never fixed by law. The renter (cenntaire) engaged to have his 
grain floured at the seigneur's mill, rendering the 14th part for 
multure, and to pay, by way of alienation fine {hds et ventes), the 
case arising, one 12th of the valuation of his holding ; nevertheless, 
he was not to be subject to the latter exaction, if he inherited the 
title to his farm by direct descent. By and by, the Canadian law of 
tenures held the seigneur to be only a kind of feo£fer-in-tru8t 
(fidH*commi99aire)i for if he refiised to concede lands to the 
colonists at current rates (tau!t fixes) ^ the intendant was authorised 
to do it for him by a decree (arrtt) ; said document (expidition) 
to stand in place of a title-deed (titre) for the renter. — Since the 
Conquest, however, our tribunals began to vary in their decisions 

Vol, I.. 
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fh>m tlie principle of tliiB mae jnriirpradenoe : iind it is -wot&ij of 
note, that, in propcHiion as onr intrtitutioiis waxed more Hbend, 
the eovfftB became less and lesB fiivorable in ihm decinons to the 
renters ; thus leaving tiie latt^ exposed, widiout legal preieolion, 
to the eo|ndity of the seil^eats. 

The law of 1854 abolishing fendal tetames in Ctimda, established 
a tdbnnal foir regnlatittg the relations of tidgnorid landlords vbA 
their tenants. It has decided, inter alia^ that, any time since the 
year 1711, the se^eun were obligated * to grant eotioeiMaOns of 
their lands ; that the lands they conceded were to be holden by 
tenters on ground-rent tenancy (d Hire de redevamces)] &at 
neither kw nor otistom had establuftted a filed rate of alienation 
fines, except in case the goTcrnor had to make a compeliaUe cotioes- 
sion to a retftefr, Ms lord revising ; that the seigneors had no 
rights in nay^Me streams, uhIcbs by some [q)ecial title ; I3iat 
Btreaaus non-nayigable formed part of the sovereigii's demesne- 
lands, and attached to proprietorsMp into whaterer hands it might 
pass ; that on lands conceded, streams non-nayigrii>le a]^[)^ained 
of right to the renters, and, soch being the case, all reserved sei- 
gnoiial claims were illegal ; that ever since the promtdgation of 
the decree (arrH) of the year 1686, fendal l}anaHti f became legal 
and tiniversal in Canada, and consisted in an obligation laid on 
the seigneurs to erect grain-mills, and, on the renters, to carry 
thither all the grain needed to be floored fb^ the use of the latter's 
fiunilies ; that a power, on the seigneurs' part, to prevent the erec- 
tion of other mills than their own, formed patrt of the right of 
hcmalxti ] thieit all burdens, reserves, or prohibitions, not properly 
falling unda: the description of ground-rents (redevances), and 
which shouMhave the effect of retaining a part dP tlie lands of the 



* It fe hoped that rerbal critics will let this useful neologism pass. — B, 
t Bitnaliti: the right possessed by the holder of a fief to oblige hia 
vassals ix teaantB to grind their gram at his mills, to bake their bread 
in his oven, to use his wine or oil press, &c., or else connnute the right 
by giving aU or .fatt of the dues exacted by the seignenrs fbr the use of 
his mill, oven, or press. This banal right, recognised in all eouatries of 
Sarope wherein the -feudal system prevailed, arose towards the end 
of the lOth century. It was abolished in France by a vote of the Con- 
stitaent Asseldibiy in 1^90. iHttimuiire (Us DMs.-^B. 
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fief (domairie)^ were illegal and null; lastly, tliat the imposition 
of days of statute labour (^jownies de eorvie) was permissible.* 

According to the system of lund-tenure introduced to Canada, 
borrowed from European feudalism, the king was lord-paramount 
(jmxercdn)^ from whom all those who held (rdevavent) lands, whether 
accorded in fee-simple (p, titre de fnmc a^), as a fief, or seigno- 
rially, dmved their rights of possession. There were but two 
fie& in fee-simple (<Mr absolute fr^holds) in Oanada,— *Chariesbouig 
and Tr(M«-Bividres. At each alienation (mutofion) by sale or gift, 
the seigneur had a right to demand payment of t^ fifth part (2e 
quint) of the valuation of the iavinsfenced properly ; but the ac- 
quirer had an abatement of a third part of that fifth, if he dis- 
charged the claim at once (s'il pay ait comptant). When the 
holding passed to a oollateral heir of a renter, the former was made 
to pay the seigneur the amount of a year's revenue accruing 
from the produce of the land {le droit de relief) ; but if the rented 
land passed in a direct line, then no such reli^waa exigiblcf 
The new seigneur owed to his lord-paramount {suzerain) fidelity, 
homage, recognition (aveu), and a declaration of tbe nature and 
proceeds of the lands {d4nomhrement).X The other seignovial 
lights in force were those already mentioned when speaking of 
the renter. The seigneurs possessed, in days gone by, the right 
to try, in thmr domanial courts, all felonies and high and petty 
misdemeanors (hautej moyenne^ et basse justice), \\ When the sei- 

* Vide the summing up of the judgments passed hj the seigniorial court, 
as reported by M. Angers, advocate. [Corvie : in a feudal sense, labour 
and service exigible by a seigneur from a renter on his lands, or from 
the peasantry on lands reserved for his own use, or in making and re- 
pairing roads leading thereto. Diet, des Oena du Monde, — B.] 

t In olden French feudality, descent en ligne directe strictly meant, 
firom father to son only. — ^B. 

t On his side, the renter was subject to the like obligations quoad the 
seigneur, which the author has omitted to state. — B. 

II In Scots feudal law terminology, " power of pit and gallows ;" that 
is, a right to hang, drown, brand, &c. These powers most of the nobles 
and many landed gentry of North Britain exercised on their estates, from 
time immemorial, till the bill abolishing " heritable jurisdictions " was 
passed, in 1748.— J9. 
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gneury of Les hleU was erected into the barony of Orsenville, in 
1675, M. Talon, its baron, was vested, along with other rights, with 
that of " establishing prisons, permanent gibbets (^fourchespatibi^ 
laires d quatre piliers), also a pillory (^pilter ^ carcani), whereon 
his armorials should be emblazoned." Criminal jurisdiction was 
but rarely exercised in Canada by its seigneurs at any time, and 
appears to have either been abrogated or allowed to fall into entire 
disuse after the Conquest, It may be mentioned also, that, in 
1714, a royal edict was issued forbidding in future the creation 
of other seignories in Canada with juridical rights (seigneurieB en 
justice), because they impeded the progress of the colony. 

Such was the nature of the system of land-tenures introduced 
to Canada by its founders, and but recently abolished. The num- 
ber of fiefs, or feudal estates, at the time of passing the act of 
1854, was ascertained to be 220, possessed by 160 seigneurs and 
about 72,000 renters. The entire superficial area of these pro- 
perties comprised 12,822,503 arpentSy about a moiety of which 
was then ascertained to be rented (pccupie),* 

The French Canadians of early times were censured for settling 
scatteredly on the lands they selected for cultiyation, thereby 
making communication difficult with each other, and all becoming 
an easy prey to bands of predatory savages. But the first want of 
a cultivator, is it not a convenient road, to convey his produce to 
market ? The St. Lawrence was for our ancestors a route ready 
made ; the soil on its borders, too, being the best anywhere to 
be found.f The French settlements, therefore, instead of radiat- 



* Dela Tenure Seigneuriale en Canada^ by Mr. J. G. Tach^. [In the 
translation from the original of the foregoing summary, the editor, at 
the risk of offending the eje of the reader, has appended to each of the 
more important technical terms and phrases contained in it, the literal 
French words used, for some of which it is diflBcult, not to say all but 
impossible, to find exact English equivalents, even by resorting to peri- 
phrases.— J9.] 

t " The inhabitants have settled upon the sides of the river," said M. 
de Meulles, " on account of the ready means of communication by them, 
and the facility of going everywhere," And thus wrote M. de Oham- 
pigny, in 1699 : " The soldiers newly 8ettled,place their habitations along 
the banks of the river, in the government of Montreal.*' 
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ing around a oommon centre, were disseminated on either side of 
the great river ; and experience has proved that it was not unfa- 
vorable to growth, for even olden Canada was^of all the colonies com- 
menced by Louis XIY, or by his predecessors, that wherein was 
found the largest colonial population of French origin. 

During the early times of our history, the governor-general ex- 
ercised, conjointly with the intendant, the civil and military go- 
vernment, and, idong with the seigneurs who had justiceships in 
their domains, juridical administration. But very soon, not being 
able to do all themselves, they had to employ delegates, and in civil 
cases had the aid of the secular clergy and the Jesuits, in default 
of lawyers. This system was very simple, and too arbitrary perhaps, 
but it was that adopted at the outset in almost all the French 
colonies. And if, on the one hand, ^' the award of the chief or 
that of his lieutenant, was as an oracle that none sh6uld interpret, 
a redoubtable decree to be obeyed, not examined ; if these func- 
tionaries had all the power to inflict or to remit, to punish or re- 
ward, the right to imprison men without a shadow of culpability on 
their part, with the privilege yet more remarkable of claiming reve- 
rence as an act of justice for every instance of their caprice ":* ad- 
mitting that such unfavourable characteristics as the foregoing were 
occasionally attributable to the irregular junsprudence of the early 
times of the colony, we would observe, also, that contestations were 
rare among our ancestors for many years, for in most of the 
early cases which have been reported, final decisions were usually 
obtained by recourse to the arbitration of neutral parties ; and it 
was only when such means failed that the clients had recourse to 
the governor in council, whose decrees were dictated more by 
a common-sense view of the whole case, than by bringing to its 
consideration the strict rules of jurisprudence : in short, a spirit 
of equity rather than a subservience to the exigencies of law, is 
the great principle discernible in their awards. In thus dealing 
with questions brought before him. Baron d'Avaugour acquired 
repute rightfully among his contemporaries. The early colonists 



* Vol. I, p. 161, lines 1-13. The translator is not sure that he has 
eaugbt the meaning of the anthor in the lines cited, which, when 
literally rendered into English, read unsatisfaotorily. 
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were not a litigioiifl race ; most of tbem preferriBg to alnite bohio* 
wbat of their legal righta, rather than to inenr greater Ion iff 
gdng tb law. It seenn eren that there was soine ap p io aA to a 
eommimity of goods amoi^ them ; and it was long hefbn tiM 
habit of patting eihotB niider the safeguard of look and key olh 
tuned in thrir dwellings. 

Toward the year 1639, we know not to what end, a ^' grioid 
senesohal " was appointed, with jurisdietion over Trois-Rividretf. 
This q»e<»es of eivil or militaiy magistoate, whose authority, in 
olden Fraaoe, was destined to pmt a eorb on that (^ its se^eurs, 
was invested, in Canada, only with tiie powers of an erdinaiy 
judge, and his jnridieal Ametions were sobordinated to those of 
the goTemors-geberal.\ In imp(»*tant affisd^s, the latter were boiin4. 
to take the ad^oe of " fMradent Mtd oapaUe personsi'' In 1647, 
<iie kiiig'^ eonnoil rendered, on oeoamcoEi of an inquest on the 
abuses of the feraffio in peltry, a regulatioo bearing that the 
supreme oounoil of the oolony should be eomposlNl of ^e following 
notabilities : the govancnr-genaral, the governor of Montreal, their 
substitates (K&iUenants)^ and, until a bishop were appdlntedj i^ 
superior ti the Jesuits ; all questions debated to be earned by a 
majority oi votes. Bat it was merdiy out ei regard to preserip- 
tite obiservaiicie that these oouneillors were neminatedj for ikm 
deoisions earned no authority. In judicial matters^ the edoniiii 
council held of ike paiiMament (supreme oouH) of Rouen, whoitie 
judgment in oases referred to it was final : but in the sequel tiie 
inultiplicity of suits, and tibe great cost of a}^peals to ^bunsds 
in Normandy, led to new refonbd of the ec^ohial l^slatiob. 

lii 1651^ the Compieiny appointed the Senesdial, chief judge 
(^ Uie ooart of oommon ;^eas (j^f de la jvatide wdmavre), tvith 
a jurisdiction over tSl the colony ; and at thd same time nominated 
him, as lierutenant-gBni»a>, to take ec^isance of matters civil an^ 
criminid in the distarict of Quebec ; likewisi^ a lieutenant subordinate 
(jMrticuliir)y having ^ivil and eriminal jurisdiction in the first 
instance, fh>m whose award an appeal lay to the governor, who, 
acting for the king, judged in the last resort. M. de Lauzon 
installed these officers the same year (1651). 

Occasion was taken, when the sovereignty of Canada was re- 
sumed by the king, to adopt a system more conformable to the 
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want? etik^ eoua^y ; oa& whieb Bh^«ld be baaecl Qft a <k^ k^ 
po^itiye li^ws, with enaotimeiite ea^j repogmsi^le^T-r^cjbi l^^iiig th^ 
most dbiieoLt 9ImI ^vn^tpr^eeiii^ prote^iiioa §^ a p^pli, Tl|^ 
iooonyemeiiees of the: olddo. syBtom, had b^oo^e efl ^ more gi!«(?e 
Ihi^ tiieolQigy 1ihe9i?€»m took a part, unauited to the natwre of thfor 
profeauoQ, ia the adjudiei^tioa of te^^poral eQntxoy^r^, apd u|. th^ 
upplioiMAQii c^ polities.* A very natural alanm, too, prevailod in 
the community thM; the 9tm^ q| the o0iife83iQi^a) hf^4 fta l^Bdiie 
iaflii^iice in detonmfong the after dottsioBS c^ ^leeleaiaat i ijp, in 
thei? iw^idieal oapaoity, &r or against partiefl eoming he&re thefi(i 
und^ Mcopatoon^ of m 0Qn|>lftiAiMat8.t 

Aloi>g with M, de ]C^y oame H, Oamdai^-Dnpont^ sent Vj 
€olb^ aa royal eomj)[4ssaxy to eisa^iipe into the state of the eo- 
loAy, 9fy&x baviiig a£i^][?taiiied the needs and wishes ef the lAha- 
Mtants. The commissary, whose choice did i^o dis<vedit tQ the 
sa^ieity of ^^reat minister, performed his d»ties with energy 
and good disorimiiiation of persons and things, ^e reported that 
the civil: admiiu^tration was in an unsatisfactory sta^, i^trtly owing 
to the ineptness of eome of the chief Aukctionaries. One Jean 
Peronne Damesnil, gnhsic^ing himself ^* avocat ^ jpwns" whp 
had been appointed controUerrgenerat and G^pr^me jndge for the 
colony by the G(»npany, he denonnced for his insensate pondnet 
while in office (he had just been snspended) ; he also deelared tbet^ 
the councillors were unlettered men, of little experience in public 
bnsinesa, and, abnost withoot csqeption, unfit to be trusted with 
the decision of any case of importanoe* 

It was in consequence of the representations of M. Pupont^ 
that the minister soon afterwards effected a sweeping reform of 
A» existing system, causing it to be re-organised entirely. Bo- 
ginning ait tilie head, the royal ordinance of April 1663 decreed 
thd establishment of a '^ royal administratipn," asd the erection 

^i^l»« I II l» 'I H I 1 ■ I I J i . I . ■ . . ' . - ■ . J ■ . ■ ' ■ I . ■ 

* The anomaly hwe deprecated odste In BnglaHd and Ireland, where 
clergymen of the Anglican establishment are (very improperly as we 
think) allowed to aet as justices of the peace. — B, 

t Talon : Mimoire sur P4tat du Camada, 

X The date9 of events cited in the author's text indicate that Baron 
d'Avaugour^ not 11. Dnpont, is the person meant.-r-£. 
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of afopraiie tribmudiMuiied ^ the sorera^ eoaadl of QmAe^*^ 
ooDilitoted like the pttrikmeiit of Paris. The ehief gofop* 
Bsooe of all the afEun of the odonj, both admiBwtntiye aadl 
judicial, was Tested in the soreragn oomieil, to be exereiaed with 
as full authori^ as that of any of the sapreme eomrts of FraneaL 
It was beund to register, Imt at Uie king^s eonunaiid only, att 
ediets, declaratioDs, letters patent, and other ordinances, i» 
give them the force of law. This council was composed, at firsl^ 
of the goremor-general, the bishop, and ftwe eooncillors (named 
bj those two dignitaries conjoint^ every year) and an aikmiey- 
general (procureur dmrot). It had the right of tiyii^ all eans s s 
civil and criminal, with power of determining in the last resort^ in 
con^mnity with the decisions and forms obtaining in Ihe Frendi 
sapreme courts. The office of intendant bad been crested, as aa 
adjunction to the renovated administration of the cc^ony ; but M. 
Bobert, state councillor, who was the frst nominated functionaij 
of such a designation known to Canada, never craning ^ther, M. 
Talon, as his successor, arrived in Quebec two years afterwards, and 
forthwitii took his seat at the council-board in that capadty.^ 
In the sequel, the number of Councillors was increased to twdve, 
not comprising the addition of a clerk of council and several as- 
sessors, with ddiberative voice in law procedure (they bdng offi- 
cial reporters), but having only a consultative voice in all other 
affiurs. 

As a law-court, the sovereign council met at the intendancy 
every Monday. The governor presided, the bishop at his right, 
the intendant at his left ; the three ranged in one line, at the head 
of the council board. The procurator-general announced his con- 
clusions seated. The councillors took place in the order of thdr 
appointment. The clients, accompanied by their attorneys (pro- 
eureurs), pleaded their causes standing, behind the judges' chairs. 
There were no barristers (avocati) employed, nor any court-dues 
charged.f The court functionaries had no official costume, but 



* M. Talon had twelve saocessors. The royal intendancy was main- 
tained till the domination of France ceased. — B, 

t Blessed state of things 1 which could not, or rather did not endnre, 
when a multiplicity of words did not darken knowledge ; when legal 
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wore swords. The presence of at least five judges was necessary 
in civil procedure; and the tribunal sat only as a court of 
appeal. 

In its administrative capacity, the sovereign council had the 
disposal of the revenue of the colony, and was at first charged 
with the supervision of its interior trade : but this faculty became 
almost null the year following that of its erection, by the creation 
of th^ West India Oompany; upon the dissolution of which, 
however, the Unctions mentioned above reverted to the former 
administrators. 

The sovereign council was empowered to establish at Montreal, 
Trois-Rivi^res, and in all other places where such should be 
wanting, tribunals of first resort, for the summary disposal of 
cases of inferior importance. 

Two other species of functionaries, for whose first appointment 
the colony was indebted, perhaps, to Colbert, but who were soon 
^st to it, were the commissaries for judging petty causes, and the 
" deacons (syndics) of habitations." These commissaries were the 
five councillors first mentioned above. One of their duties was 
to see that the decrees of the sovereign council were carried into 
effect ; and to take preliminary cc^isance of any affair intended 
to be brought under its purview by the deacons of habitations. 

These deacons were a kind of municipal officers appointed, by 
election, to note any infraction of public rights, and be careful of 
the commonweal, in urban communities. The office was not new. 
The regulations oi 1647, cited already, show that the inhabitants 
of Quebec, Montreal and Trois-Bivi^res had one such officer in each 
of these places ; but it appears that the office had ceased to exist 
towards the year 1661. Upon the requisition of the procurator- 
general, the sovereign council, in 1663, called a m'eeting of the 
citizens for the election of a mayor and two aldermen (ichevina^) ; 

Bubtlety, QDBcrupQlously exercised, ran no bend sinister across the fair 
escutcheon of protective jarisprudence. Bnt now, as Figaro says, ** les 
tribanaax, consid^rant que souvent les parties perdraient une bonne cause 
par ignorance des moyens, on admet des tiers :" shrewdly adding, how- 
ever, " mais ils n'ont pas entendu qu'ils deviennent des insolents privi- 
l^gi^s ; ce serait d^grader le plus noble institut.'' — B. 
* Echevins : officers elected by the inhabitants of a city or town, to 
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whereupon the chief inhabitants of Quebec and its environs (la 
hamXieue) assembled, and chose Jean-Baptiste de Repentigny as 
their mayor, with Jean Madry and Claude Charron as ald^men ; 
but these persons, probably under mcnral compression ez^i^ed by 
the sovereign council, sent in their resignation.; which being ac- 
eepted, the government made a declaration that, considering the 
peculiar condition of the district, and the fewness of its inhabi- 
tants, one head deacon {syndic) to be elected by the people would 
suffice for the time. When one was chosen accordingly, his 
election was annulled by the ruling party in council, under the pre- 
text that it was sot satisfbctory to a nuyority of the constituents. 
The electors w^re convoked once more, but few attended this 
time, being overawed by the bishop's partisans, whom the council 
registers designate as " a cabal," and no decision was come to. 
The governor then addressed a circular of invitation to scife parties 
(^persGwnes non siupectee), who made choice of a new chief deacon, 
despite the demurring of the chief citizens and protests of a mino- 
rity in council 

The election took |dace in presence of the governor* The 
bishop's representaUve (M. de Gharny, a priest) and two of his 
partisans, protested against it, but in vain. The party, thus de^ 
fied, obtained a delay in council, of swearing in the officials ; but 
the governor, taking note of " ^q obstinacy of the faetion" as he 
oaUed the dissidents, demanded an ad|joummeait of tibe affair. In 
a flvbaequent sederunt, he prooeeded to administer the needful 
caths, despite the protestations of M. de Chamy, and others pre- 
sent, in opposition; who were advertised that the convocation of 
public assemblies <£id not of right belong to the sov€ffdlgn coun- 
cil.* 

manage their corporate alfoirfl, and attend to the wants of the public 
in regard to the state of the streets, the erection and maintenanee of 
public edifices, the condition of prirate dwellings, ke. Bcherins were 
known to Paris in Obaiiemagne's tinte. The same kind of fonetionaries 
were called eonsulg at Montpellier, capUoules at Toulouse, and juratt at 
Bordeaux. The office itself was abc^ished throughout France by a de- 
^M of Dee. 14, 1789. DicHormaire det Da^<t.-^B. 

* In the original: ^ 11 fat r^pondu (to the members of the opposition) 
que la conyocatioB des assembles n'^tait pas de la competence du con- 
seil "'— moMiisig that the said power was T«ated in the governor, acting 
in his personal capacity? — B, 
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By way of imparting greater accord to the deliberations of the 
sovereign council, the governor proposed to M. de Laval to change 
a part of t^e councillors : a proposal at once rejected by the latter, 
as might have been anticipated. From this time forward, there 
was no farther question of free municipal government in Canada^ 
so long as French domination endured, although a nominal sjiir 
dicate existed for a short time after that now under review. We 
have be^i all the more particular in giving the preceding detaiki, 
because the popular elections which then were first proposed, and 
forthwith caused to miscarry, were the only examples of the kind 
known to our annaU. In that age, the metropolitan executive was 
bent on stifling all aspirations of the people ^^r freedom, either at 
h^ne or in the colonies ; but more especially dreading any liberal 
pretensions arising in the latter. Thus in the official project for 
regulating the government of New France, drawn up by Messrs. 
de Tracy and Talon in 1667, we find the following deprecations 
(m the sul]|iect : — '^ Laying it down as a principle that the obedieDoe 
and fiddity due to the king is more likely to become slackened 
in provinces distant from the seat of central power than those 
which are near thereto^ it wiU be only prudent to take precautions, 
in the nascent state called Canada, against the occurrence of such 
undesirable revolutions as might make it, from bdng monarchic 
as it is, to become either aristocratic or democratic; or, through 
an irr^ular potency of balanced powers among its members, end 
in a splitting up of parties, and give place to a dismemberment 
such as we have seen in France by the section of sov^^ignties in 
the (so called) kingdoms of Sdssons, of Orleans, the county of 
Champagne, and others.'' 

The contestations bom of the municipal question thus s^tated 
did not quite terminate at ^m ^me, as we shall have occasion to 
show by and by. The contemporary opposition among the coun- 
mllors to the governor growing apace, the ^itajsperation of the latter 
at length became titioontrollable. 

it is worthy of observation, that, in the re-oiganisation of the 
colonial government, the capital point of taxation, by whom or in 
what mann^ it was to be ex^idised, was not adverted to at aH. 
It was plain, therefore, that Louis XIV, Whose motto was, 
" 1 alone am the state T' did not intend to delegate the power ci 
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leYjing imposts in New France to any body of men whatever ; but 
reserved that important function in his own hands, to be exercised 
at the personal discretion of the kings of France. Thus, shortly 
before, or soon afler that monarch's death, when it was found ex- 
pedient to fortify Montreal, (circa 1716,) an arbitrary impost of 
6000 livres, for the purpose, was laid on the town, from contri- 
buting to which none of its inhabitants were exempted, not even * 
the nobles. One third of the whole was imposed on the governing 
seminarists of St. Sulpice, in their capacity as seigneurs of the 
island ; the rest was levied from the heads of the other religious 
establishments and the rest of the inhabitants. This imposition 
became a precedent ever after, when any sum, large or small, was 
wanted for a special public purpose ; for Canada was never sys- 
tematically taxed at any time while French domination in it 
lasted. 

What was observed in practice, was vindicated on principle : 
" The governors and intendants," thus runs the decree (ordre) 
issued by Louis XV in 1742, '* have no allowance to levy imposts : 
that is a sovereign right which His Majesty communicates to 
none. It is not even lawful for the people to tax themselves, 
except by our permission !'' It is to be observed, however, that 
the kings of France habitually gave up, for the support of the 
colonial government and other public purposes, their proprietary 
rights in all crown domains situated in the dependencies beyond 
8ea.f 

Of theseignorial justiceships, no mention was made in establish^ 
ing the sovereign council ; but in the following year, the latter 
body passed a decree ^^ prohibiting all judges of subaltern courts 
and official procurators therein from taking any salary or emolu- 

• Some readers perhaps need to be told, (adverting to the word " even " 
in the text,) that in France, down to the year 1T89, neither the nobility, 
nor the territorial nor titular gentry, nor the clergy, nor the members of 
religious or educational institutions, nor law corporations, were liable to 
pay any direct taxation, or forced contribution whatever, however great 
might be the needs of the state, or the intolerable weight of public 
burdens laid npon the people. Historical Sketches of Feudalism^ (see 
Library Catalogue of Montreal Mechanics' Institute,) by A. Bbll, 
London, 1852.—^. 

t Gouvernemeni des Colonies Frangaises^ by M. Petit. 
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ments, on pain of prosecution as extortioners (concuasionnaires), 
though they might still accept pecuniary appointments from those 
who had inducted them to place/' meaning the seigneurs,* upon 
whose domanial justiceships this brain-blow was intended to fall ; 
for it was manifest that the seigneurs could not, or would not, except 
in rare cases, pay the salaries of judges and pleaders, or incur 
other expenses connected with a special tribunal,for the convenience 
of their renters or others. Later still, namely in 1679, Louis XTV 
ordained by an edict, that appeals should lie from seignorial awards 
to the royal courts and to the sovereign council ; which measure 
tended still further to abridge feudal power. All the holders of 
seignories, a few excepted, we have seen, had the redoubtable power 
of inflicting the pain of death and corporal punishment.f Other 

• " The seignorial justiceships," says M. Garneau, " had power to en- 
tertain accusations of every kind of ofifences, except those of lese- 
majesty divine and human, coining base money, carrying arms without a 
licence, illicit assemblings, and assassinations." In Scots law, which was 
copied chiefly from French, as the court of session and the high court 
of justiciary were modelled on the parliament of Paris, such flagrant 
crimes as most of the above (not cognisable, either, in the baron courts 
of Scotland) were called " the four pleas of the crown." — B, 

t Grinding tyranny was too often exercised, and the most atrocious 
acts were perpetrated, under colour of lordly justice, in the courts of 
nobles having baronial jurisdiction, with almost unlimited power over the 
persons and goods of their vassals, retainers, and serfs, in all the feudally 
constituted European monarchies (say rather organised anarchies, such 
as the " kingdoms " of Poland and Hungary, for example) throughout 
the Middle Ages, and down to a late period of the 18th century in some 
of them. The time of abolition of the system in Scotland, only 11 2 
years ago, we have noted already. A considerable part of the income, 
latterly, of needy or greedy Scots nobles, of the old stamp, was derived 
from the exorbitant mulcts, as commutations for corporal penalties, they 
inflicted on those who came within the gripe of their merciless agents, 
who vigilantly lay or sat in wait to incarcerate their masters' subjects in 
seignorial dungeons. A fine, more or less exorbitant, according to the 
lackless party's presumed meanSf with the alternative of undergoing 
frightful duress, was the sure penalty for every petty misdemeanor com- 
mitted within a lordly domain. Vide the Editor's Hist, Sketches, kc, 
quoted above, and the authorities therein adduced ; also the far more 
eopioos details on the subject, given in the New Annals of Old Scotland 
by th« «ame,«-^B, 
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restrietions were laid on afterwards ; insomiidi that, at last, scarcely 
any seigneur oared to profit by the remnant of juridical rights 
still remidning to him. Upon the whole, candour oUiges us to 
adimt that 1^ Oanadian seigneurs '' did their spiritings gentiy/' 
else Uiere would now be many acou8at(Nry reports or teaditions extmut 
In our ooun^ to their discredit, in respect to the proceedings of 
th^ domanial taibunais. 

In 1^4, the ordinance establishing the West India Company 
eroeted Quebec into a provoetry {priv^i), and introduced that 
department of French juriq>rudence known as the '^ law and cus^ 
tom of Paris " {la Coutume de Paris), To avoid the perplexing 
diy^reity preralent in the mother country at that time and down 
to 1789, the le^dation of no other coutumes were to be in force 
in Canada for the i^ture. When the West India Company was 
suppressed, ihe proYoetry ceased for a moment, but only to be 
renewed by the royal edict of 1677. This tribunal, which exist- 
ed till the Conquest, had jurisdiction, in first resort, of all matters 
civil and criminal ; and in appeal^ derived its authority (relevait) 
frcmi the sovereign council. It was composed of a lieutenant- 
general* dvil and criminal, of his substitute (lieutenant pariicur 
lier)y of a royal procurat(Mr, and a r^tstrar (jgrefier). The kii^ 
nominated, in 1677, a provost, assigning him six asrckers (armed 
runners) for a guard. Afterwards, the Quebec police consisted of 
a provost, an exempt (police lieutenant), and four archers. 

In 1717 was erected the earliest admiralty court, the judge in 
ii4uoh also bore the itapie of lieutenant-general. The dependent 
tmd subaltern justiceshipe of Montreal «nd Trois-Bivi^res, distin- 
guished by the name of royal jurisdictions, were civil and criminal 
courts, organised in like manner to that of the provostry ; only 

* Bic in <»ig. The edit(Mr can find no trace, anjwhere, of there having 
lieen snob a title .assigned to a law functionary in France. There was 
'^kideed once a lieutenant-g^n^ral depojiee, akindof edile, appointed (first 
in I^e7), who attended to -the salnbritj and out-door manners of the 
French capital ; making reports annually of its state to the ^lariemen^ 
(supreme court).-*-Z)tc^. d^ BtUet. M. Gkurneau indeed adds, that " the 
lieutenant-general of the Pfovost's court was charged with the police of 
Quebec, which citj he caused to be kept dean by his ordinances; ''-and 
if so, his duties must have been rather of an incongruous natuxe.'-foJI. 
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there was no seo(md}XJ^gi&(Ueut€nantparHcuJier) at TroighRivi^res^ 
All these courts had audieaees twiee a wec^ r^alarfy, and had^ 
occasionally, extra sederants. 

The royal intendamt, as chief of ji»tice and polioe, als^ had hi» 
trihunal for eriminal and civil afi^rs, as wdi as police. He took 
cognisance of all matters whidi concerned the king^ and of all 
misunderstanilKngsariskig between the seignears and ihm renters 
^eenskenres). He named, at tmies, snh-dd^ates, who disposed of 
disbt cases, of any snm from 1 franc to 100; witli a reserve of appeid 
to himself. There were no costs incnrred in his court, wherein wa» 
ftdjndged, also, trading cases; and he was judge-ooosntl §or Canada, 
A right 0^ final appeal lay &om his decisions, as ^m those of 
the sovereign council, to the council of state, held in Paris, cr 
wherever the king kept his court finr Hie time. 

Buch, as we liave described it, was the judicial qisst^n whi^ 
existed in this country till ^le year 1760, Justice was tAm- 
iHstered by Its expositor, in general, with equity, impartisdity^ 
and, above all, at iHtle cost. Our current jurisprudence, built ob 
^e solid bases laid down in the celebrated ordinance of 1667, 
was -not subject %o the variations, or to tte self-contradictory system 
which partially superseded it. Before the time of Britidbi domi- 
nation, tk^e were not two co-existent codes struggling for ik& 
mastery; or clients addressing thems^vesy by turns to t^isorlihai 
tribunal, iFrenoh or English, according as they found one or ike 
other most subservient to some special interest, without r^ord U> 
the equity of the daims pat iRnrward or vested : not to mendion, 
l^t, while our own juri^pfrudence is well defined in principk and 
fixed in its dsdbions, the alien system is in its nature too opticmal 
(JmuUaMf^y vague, and ever variable ; just rasi«« the p asaioiis of 
Ike tknes and the degree of enli^tcnmfflvt of the judges, past and 
present, on wkose precedents its uncertain deeisioins are founded.^ 

* These obseryations are rather strong, perhaps, bnt not unjust. In 
the habit of relying upon precedents, often of conflicting character, has 
originated the iMTOverbial saying in England, of "the glorious un«Br- 
tainty of the law." Precedential awards, as distinguished from sta- 
tutory, the late Jeremy Bentham aptly styled '•^ judge-made law." A regu- 
lar code is the greatest of all wants in England, Ireland, and the British 
dependencies. Scotland is somewhat better Off; and this is much owing 
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Daring the same year that a colonial admiralty court was 
founded, M. Collet, procurator-general, propoeed to open a school 
of law at Quehec ; but his project fell to the ground. He proposed, 
also, to unite the ordinance of 1667, the rules of 1678, and the 
edicts of 1678 and 1685, into one collecUve ordinance, to be en- 
titled the '' Civil Code of New France.'' 

The administrative department of the government was left to 
the intendant, whose other functions we have already enumerat- 
ed. This re-distribution of authority, by constituting an intend- 
ancy, formerly vested, almost entirely, in the governors-general, 
would have left little authority to the latter high functionaries, 
had the country been in a normal state, and if the peculiar 
composition of its population had not always permitted the chief 
of the government to exercise a potent influence on the adminis- 
tration of affairs. The inhabitants were too weak in numbers and 
too poor in resources to make head against any of their chief 
rulers, however they might act, with a chance of success. Men 
in office, agsdn, were pretty sure to be backed, in dubious cases, by 
the home authorities. The governor had, ostensibly, only a kind 
of veto in regard to some civil matters ; but he had the absolute 
command of the armed force, and the unshackled regulation of 
the exterior affairs of the colony. He alone communicated, also, 
directly with the ministry at Paris ; calling in the aid of the in- 
tendant, however, in the latter and preceding cases, when urgent 
tnrcumstances called therefor. 

In the exercise and apportionment of the power of the colonial 
government, the people counted for nothing. It was considered 
a great favour done the inhabitants of Quebec, when they were 
permitted to elect a deacon (jfyndic) to represent and support 
their interests in the sovereign council ; but the office, as a popular 
institution, was null ; and as the election of that functionary was a 
mere act of routine, the custom of attending on such occasions was 
graduaUy wearing out. 

Upon due consideration of the foregoing summary, it will be 
understood that all real power resided collectively in the governor, 

to her legal procedure, both eiyil and criminal, having been originally 
based on olden French fonndationi,- 
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the intendani, and the members of the soyereign council being, 
directly or intermediately, of royal nomination. The colonial 
government was simplicity itself, as all absolutisms are wont to be. 
no jarring of its uncomplex parts ever deranged its movements, 
whether pursuing the way of public well-being, or moved in a direc- 
tion to subserve selfish interests, or for the gratification of personal 
ambition. The latter perversion of its powers was all the more 
likely to happen, because a substantially despotic power was dele- 
gated from the court of France, to be exercised at a great dis- 
tance, in a community of quite a different character from that 
upon which it was dependent. No distinctly recc^ized liberty of 
the subject, besides, for those far or near, could be expected to 
emanate from Louis XIY, who was even jealous of the name of 
the " sovereign council," and changed that epithet into supreme; 
entertaining the puerile idea that its members might take it into 
their ambitious heads that they really were so many sovereigns 
absolute ! 

So long as M. de Laval and the Jesuits balanced the secular 
influence of the governor and his partisans in the council, there 
was a kind of opposition maintained, but in no liberal sense of 
the term ; although each of the parties — ^the governor's and the 
bishop's — took occasion to court public approbation somewhat for 
their several Hues of conduct when antagonistic to each other. But 
when the prelate lost his influence, the council, once paramount at 
court, became collectively the mere creature of the two repre- 
sentatives of royalty, the governor and the intendant ; who, in 
turn, behoved to be reverentially obedient to orders sent from 
Paris. If, on any rare occasion, the ministry were at issue with 
the two chiefs, it would assuredly be on some point of selfish in- 
terest of their own : ah I then indeed, the oligarchic body would 
rise up hissingly, as a serpent erects itself to sting the foot that 
offers to tread upon it. 

Vol. L— p 



CHAPTER IV. 

ECCLESIASTICAL GOVERNMENT IN CANADA. 

1668. 

Of the Missiong egtablished in Canada ] at first hj the Recollets (Fran- 
iscans) *, afterwards by the Jesuits. — New France becomes an apos- 
tolic vicariat, in 1657 ; and a bishopric, in 1674. — M. de Laval, first 
bishop of Qaebee ; his character. — Oppositions to his nomination ; H. 
de Queylus refuses to recognise him.— Establishment of the Seminar^r 
of Quebec ; nature of its endowment. — Arrangements regarding the 
tribes. — The Recollets ofier their services gratuitously. — The parsons 
{curi9)f their permanent status recognised up till the Conquesti but not 
since. — Public education little cared for. — Character of the Canadian 
clergy, under French rule. — Dissid^nces in the Qallican Church little 
felt in Canada. 

Canada was at the outset, as a French possession, a country of 
missions; which were undertaken at first by Franciscan friars, who 
b^gan their labours in 1615 ; afterwards, by members of '^ the 
Society of Jesus/' who entered the field in 1625, as vicars of the see 
of Bouen. In time, the Jesuits were first subordinated, and finally 
superseded, by a regular establishment of secular clergy, forming at 
first an apostolic yicariat, afterwards an episcopal see.^ Canada, 
as a province, was in 1629 brought, quoad civilia, under the ju- 
risdiction of the parliament (supreme court) of Normandy : and 
hence, as is. believed, it came to be considered, quoad ^acra^ as a 
dependency of the archbishopric of Rouen; the prelates of which 
see were allowed to exercise episcopal supervision in the province 
for many years ; but their supemsusy in the case was long contested 
and at length given up. Each territorial division of the colony 

* In the articles of the convention of 1625 between the company of 
the Hundred Partners and M. de Repentigny, deputy of Canada, by 
which the inhabitants resumed the peltry traffic, it was stipulated that 
the latter should be charged with the maintenance of the ecclesiastics 
then in the colony, and fulfil all the obligations the Company had con- 
tracted in favour of the religions bodies. 
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at first bore the name of " the mission " (of such a district) ; 

but when populations increased and churches arose among them in 
various localities, parishes and cures gradually came into shape, 
and these terms were recognised as the proper appellation in public 
acts. 

Canada was constituted an apostolic yicariat, by the pope, in 
1657; and became an episcopal see, named ^'the bishopric of 
Quebec," circa 1674. Louis XIV, as an endowment of the new 
prelacy, granted the temporalities of the abbeys of Maubec and 
Lestric, in the diocese of Bourgcs ] and afterwards, at the solici- 
tation of M. de St. Vallier, second bishop of Quebec, added the 
revenue of the Augustinian abbey of B^n^vent, in the diocese of 
Limoges. These sources of income for the see, however, have 
long ceased to flow.^ 

The first bishop known to Canada was Francis de Laval, titu- 
lar of Petrsea, a scion of the illustrious house of Montmorency. To 
his high birth he owed much of the influence he exercised in the 
civil as well as ecclesiastical affairs of the colony, making and un- 
making its governors at will. He had great talents and much 
activity, while his overbearing spirit brooked no opposition. His 
naturally obstinate character, hardened rather than subdued by 
religious zeal, caused constant dissensions to arise between him 
and the public functionaries with whom he had to deal ] he also 
got into trouble with the heads of the local religious communities, 
and even with private individuals. Ho was firm in the belief 
that in whatever he did for the supposed weal of the church, in 
any contingency, he could not err ; and firm in this persuasion, 
he did some things, in a colonial sphere of action, which would 
have been deemed exorbitant in Europe. 

After mounting the episcopal throne, he set about disciplining 
his clergy, as if they had been soldiers of a spiritual militia ; just 
as the Jesuits were passively subject to the orders of their general. 
He sought even to make the civil power the creature of his will ] 

* The confiscation of church property, and the abolition of ecclesi- 
astical dues in France, consequent on its first revolution, must have 
pressed sorely on the material interests of Monseigneur Hub«;rt, the ninth 
bishop of Quebec. — B. 
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causing the sovereign council to decree the revocability of the 
curacies, and to ordain that tithes should be paid to his Semi- 
nary. But some of his projects, as contrary in sound principle as 
they were to all established usage in France, had no ultimate success. 
He found invincible antagonists in successive governors, all more 
or less jealous of the undue influence he already possessed ; and 
who, individually, were often kept in countenance by public senti- 
ment, which veered fitfully for or against the people's two absolute 
masters, lay and spiritual. The complacent recognition of such 
references to popular feeling seemed to solsuse the minds of the 
Colonists somewhat, under the oppression of the double yoke they 
had to bear. 

M. de Laval, previously called the abb^ de Montigny, was at 
first consecrated bishop of Petraea, in partihus infidelium, by the 
pope's nuncio, and vested with a brief as vicar-apostolic of Canada, 
before sailing thither. Quebec having been made an episcopal 
diocese, he was nominated its bishop suffragan of Kome by a bull 
of Clement X, which was forwarded from the papal chancery in 
1674. 

This nomination gave rise to many difficulties before induction 
could be obtained. The selection of apostolic vicars in heathen 
countries belonging to the popes, the court of Rome wished that the 
appointment it had now made should not be subjected, in the ordina- 
ry course, for the approval or rejection of the king, nor was the no- 
minee himself to take the oath of fidelity to his majesty ; while Louis 
XIV desired that the new bishop, as a dignitary of the Gallican 
church, should be subject to all its conditions, and, with that view, 
su^ested that the episcopal diocese of Quebec should be suffiragan 
of the archdiocese of Rouen, — at least until Canada were become 
populous enough for the pope to establish there a metropolitan see, 
with its dependent bishoprics. After much discussion, and when a 
decree had been rendered by the parliament of Paris at the instance 
of the procurator-general, the Holy See consented that the bishop 
should take the required oath ; but stood out for the church of Ca- 
nada's deriving all its authority directly from Rome. The King, 
backed as his wishes were by decrees of the parliaments of Paris 
and Rouen, and a protest by the archbishop of Rouen against the 
alleged '' disruption of his diocese " involved in the proceeding, yet 
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had to give way perforce ; though it seemed unreasonable that the li- 
berties of the Gallican church, which by no forced interpretation of 
the concordat of 1516 were henceforth considered to stand good 
for all parts of the French empire, should be thus determinedly 
and successftdly set aside, by a papal sic voh, in New France.* 

It was customary for missionaries, on setting out for distant 
countries, to receive their credentials from the prelate nearest to 
the place of embarkation ; and, as the departures of ours from France 
took place, almost always, from Normandy, when bound for New 
France, it followed, as a thing of course, that such should apply 
to the archbishops of Rouen ; in time, therefore, these prelates 
came to regard Canada as an outlying portion of their diocese. 
Fortuitous circumstances, operating concurrently, induced Cardinal 
Kichelieu to place the colony, in a civil sense, under the jurisdiction 
of the supreme court of the same province, by causing the Parlia- 
ment of Kouen, in 1626, to raster the letters patent establishing 
the Company of the Hundred Partners. The episcopal supervision 
of Canada, tacitly assented to as a kind of prescriptive right 
vesting in the chief prelate of Normandy, was never formally re- 
cognised ; and was even disowned by its clergy refusing to re- 

* The Roman catholic establishment in France had franchises secured 
to it hj pragmatic sanctionSjOr special contracts, with several of the popes 
at different epochs. In most cases, if not all, these were extorted from the 
papal see when its pontiffs were in difficulties. The latest and most im- 
portant of pacts then first called concordats was signed August 15, 1516, 
at Bologna, on the part of Leo X, and Francis I ; the first article in 
which abolished the election of bishops, abbots, and priors, theretofore 
vested in the clergy of cathedral chapters, the members of religious 
houses, &c., and accorded to the pontiff the right to fill up vacancies 
in French dioceses, upon nominations made by the sovereign. That con- 
tract ill answered to its name and proved to be a discorded in France, 
the parliament of Paris long demurring to register it, and the University 
(a clerical corporation) also refusing its sanction until March 22, 1517, 
and even then only on " the express command of the king, reiterated 
several times.'' Several objections were made in after years, the French 
clergy vainly trying to obtain its revocation, particularly in 1579, and 
again in 1585, they as a body demanding the revival of the pragmatic 
sanction which it supei>seded. Dictionnaire des Dates. — The (so-called) 
concordat of 1801-2, sanctioned, under compulsion, by Pius VII, 
demands no notice here. — B. 
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ceive M. de Queylus as vicar-general, when accredited by tta^ 
metropolitan. It appeared, in fact, that two other French pre- 
lates, the bishops of Nantes and La Rochelle, equally laid claim 
to New Frajice as forming part of their respective dioceses, but, 
despite the support that M. de Queylus received from the par- 
liament of Rouen, — which began to be apprehensive that its civil 
jurisdiction should be called in question, — M. de Laval was allowed 
to start for Canada, and on his arrival was admitted to exercise 
episcopal functions. 

M. de Queylus, who had succeeded, meanwhile, finding accept- 
ance at Quebec as grand-vicar, and who had applied in vain fof^ 
the mitre obtained by M. de Laval, refused to recognise the latter 
as his spiritual superior. He conceived that he had all the more 
right to the new prelacy, as he had now founded the seminary of St. 
Sulpitius of Montreal, a dependency (succursale) of the famous 
college of the same name in !Paris.* The king issued an injunc- 
tion that M. de Laval should be recognised j and as M. de Queylui^ 
still remained recalcitrant, a sealed writ (lettre de cachet) was 
taken out, recalling him. This not having the desired effect, he 
was interdicted from exercising his clerical functions. All opposi- 
tions having been overcome, the Canadian church establishment 
passed from the b&uds of the Jesifits into those of the secular 
priesthood in 1659. The bishop organised his clergy as we haye 
9een, and made provision for those parishes and missions in which 
pastors were needed. 

The parochial charges (cures) were as yet too poorly sustained by 
the country, to be able to exist without extraneous aid, and the king 
had to lend them his support for several years. When M. de 
Laval went to France to complain against Baron d^Avai^gour, he 
obtained permission to found a seminary in Quebec for the recep- 
tion of youths in training for the ministry ; with right of appro- 

♦ The Dictionnaire des Dates seems to indicate that the Montreal Semi- 
nary owes its origin to the founder of the Company of Sulpitians (in 1641), 
Jean-Jacques Olier (nat. 1608, ob. 1657). " II cr6a," says the above 
authority, *' au Canada et en France plusieurs s^minaires des Sulpi- 
ciens." " In 1647, the Sulpicians of Paris acquired, by purchase, all the 
proprietary rights of the first possessors of the island of Montreal.' 
M. Bibaud. — B. 
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prifttion of tithes, levied on all the inhabitants, ^r its support 
This impost was to affect all kinds of produce or realised means, 
^^ whether bom of the labour of man, or what the soil produces of 
itself:" the heads of the episcopal seminary, in return, undertaking 
to pay the stipends of the parish clergy ; conditioned, however, 
that the incumbents (curis) ^ould be removable at discretion by 
the seminarists and the bishops ooBJokitly. The rate of tithing 
was fixed at a l-13th valuation, — ^an exorbitant tax, which, excit- 
ing general opposition, was modified after four years' infliction. 
The sovereign council, in 1667, took upon itself the duty of re- 
ducing it to the l-26th, and to suspend its operation entirely for 
six years on lands newly cleared. This modification, which wm 
sanctioned by the edict of 1679, has been adopted as tl^ basis of 
our jurisprudence upon this matter ever since. 

M. de Laval had no selfish motives, of a gross character, for 
demanding at first so heavy a contribution, as he sacrificed all his 
personal means for the sustentation of his clergy ; but he over- 
estimated the disposable resources of the inhabitants, and did not 
consider the crippling effect of an impost which would have swept 
away a thirteenth part of every product of the earth, or eight 
per cent, of the income of the cultivator. 

The Recollets — ^whom an occult cause had prevented from re- 
turning to Canada before 1669, though their services were desired 
by the people, sanctioned in an ordinance by the pope, and ap- 
proved by the " congregation for the propagation of l^e faith,'' in 
1635 — these members of the Franciscan confraternity, we say, 
coming forward when public discontent at the tithing system was 
ripe, offered to undertake the cure of souls without any extorted 
remuneration for their services. This liberality did but augment 
the alien feeling of the secular clergy for those zealous men, 
whose general regard for laic interests, in other respects, doubtless 
helped to discredit them in the eyes of the bishop and a majority 
of his clergy. The advantageous proffer appears to have been 
flatly, perhaps contumeliously rejected. Yet worse, M. de St. 
Vallier (afterwards bishop of Quebec), by way of ending a contro- 
versy that he had with the RecoUets of Montreal, issued a pre- 
sentment (jnandement) against them, and put their church under 
an interdict 
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In right of the royal sanction for the foundation of a seminary 
at Quebec, the bishop continued to confer the parochial charges on 
his priests, whom he transferred or superseded at will.* His arbi- 
trary manner of governing the diocese at length excited the 
jealousy of the civil authorities, and the dislike of the inhabitants 
in general. Such of the latter and their spiritual directors as 
were native-bom French, had brought with them into Canada, 
recoUections of the privileges and liberties they once enjoyed in 
the mother country ; and in accordance with a principle recognised 
in all nations having distant dependencies, thought they had a right 
to expect, after their expatriation, they should continue to enjoy 
the like advantages in their new homes. Their written complaints 
reached Paris at an auspicious moment for being attended to with 
respect, namely, when the French clergy were combating the 
pretensions of the papal court, and Bossuet was laying down bases 
for a renovation of the liberties of the Galilean Church.f At the 
demand of these suppliants, Louis XIY ordained that the curacies 
should be irrevocable in ^ture; and, more important still, by 
iet royal edict dated May 1679, it was decreed that the reduced 
rate of tithing, as modified by the sovereign council, should be 
maintained ; also that all tithes leviable in future, as well as obla- 
tions and other church casualties, should belong to the parish 
priests ; and where these were found not sufficient for their support, 
then the seigneurs and other resident parishioners were ordered to 
make good the deficiency .J In 1678, twenty-five perpetual cura- 
cies (cures jfixes) had been already filled with incumbents. 

* Mimoires sur M, de Laval. This prelate ruled, that the clergy of 
his diocese should be directly under the superior of the seminary; who, 
in turn, was responsible to himself. He continued to the parish charges 
(cures) the name of " missions." 

t The " Eagle of Meaux" assumed as a postulate, that " the pope has 
authority in spiritual things only ; and that even as to these, the judg- 
ments of general councils are paramount to his : while papal decisions 
have the character of infallibility only after the [collective] church has 
accepted them." — B. 

t We quote the words of the decree textually : — " Nous ayant 6i6 
rapport^, que divers seigneurs et habitants de notre pays de la Nouvelle- 
France, d^siraient avoir des cur^s fixes pour leur administrer les sacre- 
ments, au lieu de prdtres et cur^s amovibles qu'ils avaient eu auparavant, 
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These orders from the court being positive, were not Hghtly to 
be gainsaid. The bishop, aware of this, and putting the best face 
he could upon the matter, agreed to a settlement made by the 
governor, the intendant, and chief inhabitants, that a yearly pay- 
ment of 574 livres should be made to each parish priest {cur£). 
In 1680, the king, by special decree, ratified this arrangement, 
which would have given the recipients, on an average, more than 
the tithes could have yielded them. But in a public meeting 
convoked at Quebec, the governor and intendant being present, 
the seigneurs and inhabitants declared that they could not give, for 
the support of the clergy, more than l-26th of their yearly avails ; 
and if that did not reach the required amount, they trusted his 
Majesty would supply the remainder. 

This b^udging spirit in reference to the pecuniary commuta- 
tion, so acceptable as it seemed to be at first, made the new tithing 
law difficult of execution ; an untoward result, yet more agreeable 
than otherwise to the bishop and his party. On the other hand, 
M. de St. Vallier was favourable to the irrevocability of the parish 
charges, as a part of the new arrangement, which made him be 
looked on with an evil eye by the seminarists. M. de Laval de- 
sired, that, for the easier sustentation of the secular clergy,* and 

nous aurions donn^ nos ordres et expliqu^ nos intentions sur ce sujet les 
ann^es dernidres, et ^tant n^cessaire d present de pourvoir d leur sub- 
sistance et auz b&timents des ^glises et paroisses. . . . nous ordonnons 
ce qui suit : 

" Les dimes, outre les oblations et les droits de I'Eglise, appartiendront 
entierement & ohaoun des cur^s, dans T^tendue de la paroisse oii 11 est, 
et ot, 11 sera ^tabli perp^tuel, au lieu du prdtre amovible qui la desser- 
vait auparavant. 

<< Le rdglement du conseil souverain au sujet de la quotit^ des dimes 
est confirm^. 

" Si cette dime ne suffit pas pour I'entretien du cur^, le seigneur et 
les habitants fourniront ce qui manquera. 

^' Enfin, dans les cas de subdivision de paroisses, les dimes de la por- 
tion distraite appartiendront au nouveau cur^, sans que I'ancien puisse 
pr^tendre de d^dommagement." 

• It may not be quite supererogatory to intimate here, that the epithet 
iecvlar used above and often elsewhere, is the verbal antithesis of the 
counter-epithet regular. The " regular clergy " are the collective orders 
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to spiritaalize (mncHfier) its members more perfectly, it would be 
advisable to form all churchmen into a sin^e corps, and put it 
under the authority of the bishop and the guidance of the semi- 
narists. The directory of their institution had been united, in 
1676, to that of the Foreign Missions located at Paris, in terms 
of a royal order, confirmed by the pope. The body thus accre- 
dited, M. de Laval intended should play a leading part in his 
acheme of church government were it to be realised. That great 
establishment had been well endowed with lands, bought for its 
use in the country. Five years after its foundation, M. de Laval 
founded a minor establishment of a kindred character, intended 
for students fitUng themselves as entrants to the theological classes 
of the greater institution. The " Little Seminary," which still 
bears his name, has rendered eminent service to the literature of 
Canada since the extinction of the olden collie of the Jesuits. 
More than 300 pupils, at the present time, receive a classical 
education in this valuable academy. 

After returning to Canada, in 1688, as its bishop, M. de Saint 
Yallier domiciled in the episcopal palace, instead .of taking up his 
quarters, as his predecessor had done, in the seminary of the city. 
This change gave umbrage to the seminarists, which was not lessened 
when, soon afterwards, he desired to isolate their establishment, 
by disconnecting it administratively both from the cathedral 
chapter and the parish of Quebec. Open dissension ensuing 
between the parties, the seminarists setting the bishop down for a 
restless and passionate man, their director made a formal com- 
plaint to the archbishop of Paris * and the Jesuit P^re Lachaise, at 
that time royal confessor, they twain being the usual arbiters then 
referred to in Canadian Church perplexities ; one of the incrimina- 
ting articles in the seminarist libel attributing to the bishop's arbi- 

of religieux, or churehmen bound by monastic rules, whether cloistered 
or not. By the "secular clergy" is meant the catholic priesthood in 
general, its prelates, &c. included. — B, 

• This was Francois Harlai de Chauvalon, of unsweet memory ; upon 
hearing of whose death, in August 1695, Madame de S^vign^ thus wrote 
to her daughter : — " II s'agit maintenant de trouver quelqu'un qui se 
charge de I'oraison funebre. On pretend qu'il n'y a que deux bagatelles 
qui rendent cet ouvrage difficile, la Tie et la mort [du d^funt]." — B. 
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trary and violent temper ja recent interclio.tion of three of his cleigy, 
of which we shall speak aiion. In fine, the seminarists prayed thait 
he might be recalled. This was acceded to, and M. de Saint 
Yallier repaired to Paris. He returned to Canada in 1692, to be 
recalled again in 1694. It was about the t^e h/e first resided ui 
Paris, that the royal decree (arrU) of 1682 was rendered. This waa 
founded on the conclusions of the Archbishop of Paris and P^r^ 
Lachaise, and ruled that the Canadian hierarchy should conform 
to the royal declaration of 1686, which prohibited aU nominationa 
to revocable curacies.^ At length, after several conferences, ill^ 
erection of the bishopric of Quebec, and ih.Q reunion of the curacy 
^itji the seminary of that city, were confirmed by Louis XIV in 
the year 1697. 

In 1716, the bishop, possibly conqeiving that altered times in 
J'i:^noe,f might be more favourable for realising views which he 
had long been constrained to postpone, set about putting th^ 
church government of Cana4a on the same footing as that of 
France, where the subordination of the clergy a^d seminarist 
adpiinistrations to prelates was better understood and more prac- 
tised. M. de Saint-Yallier complained that the seminary did not 
tr^n a sufficient nupiber of young cleriqs &r the wants of the 
d^lony ; although eighteen Canadians had been inducted to epcle- 
siastical charges during the previous five years. The directors of 
the seminary, on their part, accused their detractor of wishing to 
elude the ordinance making curacies perpetual, by proposing to 
entrust the Recollets with all parochial duties. The vexed 
question of the extent of Oallican Church liberties having been 
once more mooted about this tiine, and a decision waited for, the 
attention of the home authorities was little turned to Canadian 
ecclesiastical affairs ; and thus it was that some infraction of the 
edicts of the former reign decreeing the irrevocability of the parish 
priests (curSi) passed unrebuked, ^nd by degrees these charges 



* There seems to be a discordance of dates above, which the translator 
is unable to rectify or account for. The figures in the original work are 
exactly reprinted. — B. 

t Louis XIV, died Sept. 1, 1715, and was succeeded by prince Louis 
his great-grandchild j Philip, Duke of Orleans, becoming regent. — B, 
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became revocable as before : although the clergy continued to re- 
cognise, in theory at least, the edict of 1692 as still good in law. 

Ever since the Conquest, the rule of revocability for the parish 
clergy of Canada has become general, with the tacit consent both 
of the displaced individuals and their parishioners. To elude 
the prohibitory terms of the edict of Louis XIV, the bishops re- 
serve to themselves, in every letter of nomination to a parochial 
benefice, the right of removing the priest whom they have selected 
to fill it. The charge being accepted after such a stipulation, 
the contracting parties would seem not to be chargeable with a 
violation of a positive law ; but it is one which our hierarchy 
would find become vital still, should the inhabitants of a vacant 
parish choose to demand its application in any given case. 

The chapter of the cathedral of Quebec ceased to exist shortly 
after British domination began. As an episcopal body, it was 
composed of a dean, a grand chanter, an archdeacon, a theologist, 
a grand penitentiary, and twelve canons.* The members of 
the chapter of Quebec were not elected to their ofl&ces, as they 
were in France ; for the king presented to the two leading charges, 
while the bishop nominated the rest of the corps. Since cathedral 
chapters have ceased to exist among us, the bishop administers 
his diocese without any staff of that kind about him ; and, by 
means of the revocability of the parish priests, he governs with ab- 
solute sway : but the virtues and prudence which have hitherto 
distinguished our Canadian prelates, have prevented their making 
any improper use of such unlimited authority. 

While thus treating of the constitution of church government 
in Canada, we are naturally induced to take some notice of the 
modes of its influence upon the religious institutions placed under 
the supervision of its chiefe. 

Christian charity, and a love for letters, have led to the foun- 
dation of all the great establishments in our midst, for public 

• Grand-chantrey he who led in chanting or singing certain parts of 
the catholic church service. Theologalf the canon who teaches theology. 
(xrand pinitentierf a canon employed by the bishop to grantor withhold 
absolution in reserved cases. The hierarchal duties of the other heads 
of the chapter enumerated above, are nearly similar to those of kindred 
title and rank in the Anglican establishment. — B, 
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instruction and the succour or solace of suffering and decaying 
humanity. As we have aheady seen, the college of Quebec was 
erected by M, Eohaut, a Jesuit ; the H5tel-T)ieu (curative hospi- 
tal), by the duchess d'Aiguillon, niece of Cardinal Eichelieu, 
which lady sent Hospitalises (nursing nuns) for the service of 
the house, in 1639 ; the H5tel-Dieu of Montreal was erected by 
Madame de Bullion and Mademoiselle Mance ; its Ursuline con- 
vent in that city was due to Madame de la Peltrie. The general 
hospital of Quebec, established in 1693, by M. de SaintrVallier, 
replaced the board of relief (bureau des jpauvres) in that city, 
opened four years before, at a time when public begging was first 
prohibited ; and the " Congregation of Notre-Dame " was founded 
by Sister Bourgeois, a native of Troyes, for the education of girls 
of humble rank. Sister Bourgeois was a poor nun, of no 
worldly influence. Having once visi^d Canada and left it, she 
returned thither in 1659, and began to found that establishment, 
now so flourishing. It is said that she possessed only ten francs 
when she commenced her enterprise ; but her zeal and devotedness 
soon brought to her aid in the good work some rich persons in 
the colony and many more in France, to which she made several 
voyages for contributions. The Congregation has at present, both 
in town and country, extensive female schools : the great utility of 
which is so manifest, that it is to l>e regretted we have no similar 
foundation for educating the male children of the deserving poor ; 
the care of whose schooling was left to the clergy, the only quali- 
fied educators, indeed, along with the malere^tet^, in this country, 
throughout the era of French domination. As for the successive 
civil administrations of those days, they paid no attention what- 
ever to that subject, in itself so important. 

In 1714, there were 75 students in Quebec Seminary. In 
1728, the Jesuits asked permission to found a collie at Montreal, 
and the Frires Charon, of Montreal, proposed to employ school- 
masters in all the parishes, as in France. In 1737, the brother- 
hood of the church schools (icoles chritiennes^y who undertook, 
along with the Charon friars, and a few scattered rural teachers, 
the task of popular instruction, formed themselves into an educa- 
tional corps, the members of which followed one system and wore 
the same distinctive garb. But despite the efforts of the Jesuits 
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and the Charon Friars, the civil authorities always considered" 
the enlightenment of the people as more perilous than desirable for 
the state ; and Canada was yet more exposed to the baneful opera- 
tion of such a prejudice, as it lacked the endowment of parish 
schools, while (a standing reproach to the colonial race of New 
France) there was not a printing-press within its bounds, till one 
was set up, in 1764,* fully a centuiy-and-half after the date of 
tiie colony's foundation ! 

Scholastic opportunities for the colonists, in fine, were miserably 
scanty, and necessarily to be had only amidst the urban commu- 
nities of the colony, wherein they were, in fact, fiirnished only by 
the seminaries of Quebec and Montreal, which had some element- 
ary classes ; with a few more, served by the Recollets and Charon 
firiars. The Jiesuits, of all the religious orders being that most 
famed for its success in teaching, might have been expected to gain 
increased credit from taking the lead in the duty of instructing its 
proselytes in Canada; but it appears that its members never had con- 
siderable public classes in any part thereof. The inhabitants, con- 
tent with such a measure of knowledge as was indispensable to enable 
ihem to run the routine of working-day life, thought they had no 
school-time left, they or their children, after tilling the ground, ply- 
ing some handicraft, and, upon occasion, defending their persons, 
houses, and goods, when the Indians made their murdering or pire- 
datory incursions; while the government, on its part, looked, be- 
fore all things else, for perfect submissidn from its subjects, caring 
not to strive at ameliorating; in any way, a state of things which' 
renders men least exacting, quite unambitious, and consequently 
easy to rule. The mother country, however, suffered in the end for 
this culpable and impolitic neglect of her greatest colonial depen- 
dency ; as, had the Oalio-Canadians, instead of being habituated' to 
war, the chase, and a* roving life, been encouraged to addict theift- 
selves to agriculture, to commerce, and the useful arts, the prosperity 

* The date cited m the text refers to the publication of the first num- 
ber, of the " Quebec Gazette,** which appeared in the year above men- 
tioned. It was started by Messrs. Brown & Qilmour ; was a small sheet, 
and printed partly in French, partly in English. Its proprietors were 
the earliest typographers known to Canada, and were doubtless, by birth, 
men of the intrtmve race. — B, 
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thence arising would have attracted increased immigration ; an<f 
when the fitful horder hostilities of previous years ripened intc> 
open yfsx in 1755, the colonists would havcf been found rich in^^ 
resources, and' competent to hold their own against any amount of 
force likely to be broi^t against them.* 

Ecclesiafitical organization in the colony of the time of Louisa 
XIY, was maintained in Canada, with little mutation in form ox* 
spirit, even in times succeeding that of the Conqpest. Although 
the Canadian church held directly from the papal see, its prelates^ 
and a part of its parish ministers, were selected from the clergy 
of France. It needs not to mention that the latter body, in other 
respects so illustrious, having an eminent secular as well as spi> 
ritual status in the mother country, would inevitably, as indeed it 
did, take an active part in all the political revolutions that have 
agitated the ancient race from which we are descended. Faithful' 
to their country's traditions, therefore, those members of the French 
clergy, who were sent to Canada, strove to distinguish themselves 
in a kindred way as leading colonistis of New France. They did- 
not foresee, in thus giving to the ardient Gaulish teimperament, 
operating on such elements as those of an American community, 
that their conduct of afikirs could not be prolonged beyond a certain^ 
term, — a term which the advent of British domination was destineif 
to precipitate. 

The dissensions whidi arose in our mother country, from time 
to time, r^arding the franchises of the Galilean church, little in- 
terested the minds of the scattered populations on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence. The right principle of that vexed question^ aff 
understood by them through the practice of their authorised guideaiy, 

• Probably never was a struggle for empire in an extensive country 
carried on with such small means, as those at the disposition of the 
heroic few who tried to preserve Canada for France, during six eventful 
years ; and certainly never was so great a territorial acquisition gained 
with so small an amount of mill tarj fdrce, or in so short a space of time, 
as that led to victory by General Wolfe. His army, which never much- 
exceeded 8,000 men, was further reduced, by antagonistic sword and bul* 
let work, and by guards left at outposts, to hardly 5,000 men in the field. 
This small band may be said, by its success on the plains of Abraham, 
Sept. 13, 1*759, to have virtually gained Canada for Britain in the first 
half of onr day.— S." 
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sufficed all the Canadians, among whom not even the shadow of 
any heresy ever seemed likely to darken the firmament of their reli- 
gious faith. Nevertheless Jansenism, with its rigid dialectics, for 
a moment penetrated New France, and brought into question cer- 
tain pre-established dogmata. At first, some theological books, in- 
fected with the doctrines of Pascal and Arnault, were clandestinely 
brought firom France; presently a few adepts glided into the colony, 
having baffled the vigilance of the orthodox clergy. M. Varlet, 
titular of Babylon, and deposed Archibishop of Utrecht, while par- 
sing through Canada on his way to the Mississippi, left behind him 
proselytes to the Jansenian heresy. M. de Villermaule, M. Thi- 
baut, parish priest, and M. Glandelet, dean of the chapter, began 
to be of the same mind as the author of the Leitres ProvindaUs, 
In 1714 a rdigieuXy of an order not ascertained, landed at Quebec, 
expressing the intention of ^erecting a hermitage in which to pass 
the rest of his days. Although there was an air of mystery about 
his proceedings, he was allowed to choose a retired spot in the 
forests of Kamouraska, where he set up a small cabin, formed of 
the branches of trees. Carefully concealing his name and peculiar 
religious faith, he led the life of a recluse ; and carried his external 
humility so far as to kneel before any chance wayfarers whom he 
met, and kissed their feet, uttering pious-sounding words the while. 
But a six months' winter, with snow four feet deep on the ground, 
will always put serious obstacles in the way of an intending an- 
chorite who takes to r^ons near Quebec. Accordingly, the un- 
known, under the pretext that his cabin had been accidentally 
consumed, returned to that city, where the hospitalities ready to 
be extended to him doubtless made his residence agreeable to him. 
He also was obtaining introductions for himself among the chief 
families of the place ; when a letter from Europe, addressed to the 
governor, unveiled the hidden antecedents of the stranger. He 
turned out to be Don George Francois Paulet, a Benedictine monk, 
whose mind had been corrupted by the pernicious maxims of the 
Jansenists, and who, after absenting himself without leave, had been 
advertised for in vain by the superior of his monastery. From 
this moment, all doors were closed against him. It was to no 
purpose that the clergy of the diocese tried to persuade him to sub- 
mit to the constitution Unigenitus. Firm in his belie&, as if he had 
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been thegreal) (^rcmd) Amault hiinsel^ oc Father Qiieend, whose 
disciple he was, he would retraot uotidog. The bishop was, there- 
fore, obliged to e^eommuHioate him, and procure his banishment 
&am Canada, as a henetic* 

'* Amid the &otious disputings about CalYinism and the quar? 
rel$ of Jimsenism," saya Voltaire, " there was yet one more division 
appose in France, known s^ ' q[^^tiam.' It was an untoward ror 
8i4tof the progresaof the hiunan mind ia t^Q time<^ iiiis monarch, 
tliat eSoTia were made, in all things^ to Qveipas&r those bounds 
which Prpyideiice has prescribed for mien's inquirieei; or rather, 

— ■-■■ ■ .-.— ■ - ■ -■ —,,■■■ ■-■■■■- ■-. . ^ 

• Histoire de VHdteUDieu (of Quebec). Mimoires de la Vie de M, 
Laval. Gazette ^Jhnsterdam du 14 avril, 1719. [The epithet great, pro- 
perlj affixed abor-e, wil^ whaterer meaning by the author, to the name of 
the wise and good Arnault, will be taken in its rightful sense by all sincere 
protestant readers at least. For such of them as are not well acquainted 
with the theological dissidences in the Galilean Church, commencing 
about the middle of the I7th century, it may be mentioned that the doc- 
trines of *^ Jansenism/' denounced as above, were chiefly derived from a 
treatise intituled " Augustinus," being an exposition of certain doc- 
trines propounded in the works of St. Augustin, as interpreted bj Jans- 
sens (latinized Jansenius) bishop of Ypres, in HoUand. Jansenism was 
after all, in substance, a reproduction of much of the theology to be 
foi^id in the Institutes of Calvin ; and the Jansenists were called, by 
some British writers, the " Protestants of Romanism.'' Jansenism hav- 
ing found much acceptance among the more independent-minded or 
speculative members of the several Catholic communities in Europe, 
but especially those of the French theologians and their adherents 
who were firmest in m^ntaining liberties reluctantly accorded to the 
Galilean church, including the truly great and pious Pascal, author of the 
immortal work just natinje4 by M. Gameau ; a redoubtable phalanx, we 
say, of the most eminent men in the established church of France had 
openly or covertly adopted Jansenian sentiments, when a bqll, known 
as the " Unigenitus " from its commencing vocable, was launched as a 
thunderbolt^ in the year 1653, by Innocent X, and intended to crush Jan- 
senism for ever, at one blow. In tiiis indignant aad minatory docu- 
ment, drawn up in no temperate terms nor with any spirit of conciliation 
sundry propositions, culled from the ^ugustinuf, w^re denounced, not 
merely as heretical, but as " impious " and " blasphemous." A great con- 
troversy ensued, obstinate on one side perhaps, and certainly bitter on 
the other. At times, it seemed likely to split the Galilean church in 
twain, and, during a century at least, a^ted the etberwise even tenor 
of the religious^ ainial» of France.]— J?. 

Vol. I. — Q 
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saeh vain aspirings proved that sufficient progress had not been 
made in the paths of tme knowledge/'^ 

The sect of " Qoietists/' as they were called, originated in the 
adoption, by its members, of the spiritual day-dreams of Madame 
Quyon. Without going all lengths into the beliefs of that vision- 
ary, the illustrious F^nelon was seduced into sympathy with her 
mystic notions of religion. It appears that there were several 
declared Quietists, for a time [eren] in Canada. It was asserted 
that Mme. d'Ailleboust, wife of the governor of that name, had 
vowed her body to Jesus Christ during her girlhood, under the 
inspiration of an inward heavenly love, and that, although she had 
married, she preserved to the end of life her virginal purity ; be- 
come a widow, and again sought in marriage by a succeeding go- 
vernor (M. de Courcelles), and also by M. Talon, royal intendant, 
she, like Mme. Guyon, refused all such offers. This lady, who was 
very rich, divided her wealth between the General Hospital and the 
H6tel-Dieu of Quebec, where she died most edifyingly ; "being 
filled," to adopt the language of her Quietist friends, ''with the 
q>irit of prophecy, the gift of tears, discernment of the unseen 
world, and many other heavenly favours." 

The time of the earthquakings in 1663 was a halcyon period of 
Canadian Quietism. The phenomena then occurring called into 
active play the exalted imaginations of its votaries ; giving rise 
to accounts of numerous apparitions of a terribly startling character. 
Prophecies of coming judgments, to be manifested in the land, 
were also rife during those months of excitement. The lady 
superintendent of the H6tel-Dieu of Quebec, and the celebrated 
" Mary-of-the-Incarnation," chief of the Ursulines' Convent, in 
the same city, evinced strange manifestations, in their own per- 
sons, of the spiritual delirium that possessed some devotional minds. 
These distinguished exemplars of the Quietistic mania gave it a 
credit in Canada which it could not else have had ; and such 
pious chimeras continued, for some years^ to possess other persons 
xjS a romantic turn of mind, among the female colonists. The 
dergy, meanwhile, viewed with respectful reserve those phenomena; 
not caring either to commend or to blame demonstrations bom 
of feelings of genuine if misapprehending piety. 

• SUeU d€ Louii XIV. 
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CHAPTER I. 

STRUGQLBS BETWEEN STATE AND OHUROH. 

1663-168^. 

The Boyereign council ; diyisions respecting the syndicate. — M. de M^sy 
suspends the opposition coancillors.— Strange means he proposes for 
replacing them. — Nomination of the new members.— M. de Yilleraj 
carries complaints to France against the governor. — The latter super- 
seded ; his death. — M. de Oourcelles named as his successor. — Arrival 
of M. de Tracy, as viceroy for M. de Oourcelles, and M. Talon, first in- 
tendant.— Arrival of a great number of immigrants, with menof Oari- 
gnan's regiment.— Free trade granted to the colony, with certain re* 
serves.— War against the Iroquois, who are forced to sue for peace.— •]£. 
de Tracy returns to France.— Abortive attempt to Frenchify the sava- 
ges.— The intendant proposes to put restraints on the clergy.— Labours 
and usefulness of M. Talon for agricultural and trading advancement. 
•^-Disbanding of the Oarignan regiment on conditions. — Talon goes 
to France.— The governor appeases the irritated Iroquois, and secures 
the colonial peltry trade. — Frightful mortality among these savages. 
—Talon, returned to Oanada, opens up a vast plan for extending New 
France to the far south-west. — Treaty of Sault Sainte-Marie ; the west- 
ern aborigines recognise French supremacy .-Foundation of Cataracoui 
(Kingston).— Oount de Frontenac replaces M. de Oourcelles r charac- 
ter of the former.— Numerous administrative ordinances passed.— 
Suppression of the French West India Oompany.— Misunderstanding 
between M. de Frontenac and M. Perrot, governor of Montreal ; the 
latter put in prlson.—Perrot is backed by the clergy.— The council takes 
up the case; the king finally appealed to.— M. Duchesneau replaces 
M. Talon. — His quarrels with M. de Laval about the liquor traffic- 
Dissensions between the governor and M. Duchesneau ; both recalled.- 
Rivalry between the clergy and civil functionaries. — Arrival of M. de 
la Barre, to replace M. de Frontenac. 

The opposition wliiohMes8rs.de C!harny,de la Fert^,and d'Auteuil 
made to the election of a " deaoon (iyndic) of habitations," caused 
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the governor to break with the bishop entirely. The opposition 
was sustained by M. de Villeray, the attorney (^procureur) general 
Bourdon, and a large majority of the council ; wherein the gov- 
ernor had but two partisans, namely Messrs. d' Amours and Le- 
gardeur. The people, indeed, were generally on the governor's 
side, but they had no influence over the councO ; therefore, M. 
de M^ had either to submit to Ufl triumphant adversary, or to 
create a majority for himself by a forced recomposition of the 
sovereign council. He diose the latter alternative, and secluded 
all the partisans of the bishop from their places, under the 
double pretext that they had been arbitrarily chosen, and were in 
&ot the prelate's creatures ; and that they had, ia offioe, ^^ wiUed 
to become absolute masters, and sacrificed the interests of king 
and people alike, to subserve those of certain favourites of their 
own. 

We have already 'seen that hia Majesty had en^wered the 
governor and the bishop, for the timd being, to nominate conjointly, 
every year, the m^nbers of connciL This arrangement put each 
of these potentialities on a levd, so far ; by which, however, the 
present bishop had become the rival and the censor of the governor 
in the exercise of one of the most important royal prerogatives. 
Such a system of critical observation as that thus foUon^ was 
sore to cause, as in fact it did, a host of obstructioiis to the regular 
action of the government. 

M. de M^sy, on his side, in suspending a majority of the coun- 
cillors by his single authority, certainly violated the law; it being 
plain, that if he could not rightfully place councillors by his own 
act, neither could he legally displace them. The bishop, indeed, 
was formally aj^ed to foe his previous assent to siibBtitiitions 
proposed to be arbitrariiy made ; and twice did he flatly revise 
to give it, as might have been expected. M. de Laval intimated, 
at the same time, that he was informed by M. Ck)lbert thai M. 
de Tracy was coming to Canada in the following year^ and that 
he could say nothing positive iu the. matter till his andvaL Bday 
seems to have been even less to. the govenuw's tast^ than denial : 
for he at once published his ordinance of interdiction, by beat of 
drum in the publio stiee% an.d replaced the vacant seats with new 
occupants; using a means to efiect the change which must 
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have ftppeeved stnage, ob noooaiit of the oonstitalaoii of the 
goveniinent, but whiofa i&owed ik&t M. de fld^y strongly desired 
to obtain tihe oounlenanoe of 1^ peopte fbr 'hifi fvetaon in ihe case. 
He proposed to eonvoke a public meeting of the inhabitants, and 
leave to them i^eehoioeofthe new councillors. His intent also was, 
by the manner of his present Tecurrenee to fL popular election, to 
intimate 4lhat he had bee!^ led unii^ttingly, by want of personal 
esperienee of the colony, into an fYnproper choice of parties in 
the first instance, Mid tha:t he'i;i4sh€ld it to be rectified by the oiti- 
sens^mselves. But thepropo^ assembly was never holden, as the 
bishop interposed, and Ayund efieetive means to stop the proceed- 
ing; he entering a protest, with cause ass^bed against it, in the 
eouncil registar.'* 

Matters were left in abeyanoe tfH the regular day of dection of 
coundUors for the year came round. Then liie governor, after 
eflilUng on the ^bishop, but in vain, to icppea^r at the council 
bpard, rejdaeed the suspended menibers by Messrs. Denis, 
de la Tesserie, and P^ronne-Dtoazi^. At the same time 
he expelled the procurator-general, M. Bourdon, from his 
seat in council; {[although that high fhnctionary entered his 
protest against the right to displace him, bb he occupied his seat 
ex officio. This was n^atively inferrible, he urged, from the act 
of creation, when prescribing the annuial nomination of members, 
being silent altogether as to the procurator-general. The governor 
then appointed M. Ohartier de Lotbini^ to ^ the vacant seat. 
The chref r^istrw (M. Peuvret) wto next superseded, and his 
l^aoe taken by M. I^ion, a notary. M. de M^y ftxrther strained 
his authority by compelling Mesdrs. Bourdon and Yilleray to 
embark for France. Thus was ended, for the present at least, the 
eontestetion which b^n, between governor and bishop, about the 
^'deaeonship'of habhataons.^' 

* " Bioaselgnenr the bishop objects to the nomhiation of a procurator- 
general and of the couneillors in place of thoie the governor pretends to 
be interdicted. Monseigneor further obser^^, that neither his conscience 
nor hifi honour, nor hit fidelity to ihe royal authority, could permit him to 
approve of the functionaries of the said council being convicted of the 
crimes laid to theUr charge in the accusactory interdiction.'^ — Register of 
the Sovereign Council, 
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This quarrel and its results necessarily made a great sensation 
in the community. The public, while blaming the violence and the 
doubtfully legal action of M. de M^, took part with him in the 
matter, as a whole, ratiber than with M. de Laval, whom the 
tithing question had made very unpopular. The clergy, making 
common cause with their chief, made the walk of their churches 
resound with partisan harangues and political disputaitionB. The 
Jesuits, in particular, became very prominent in the unseemly 
controversy. They were reputed, in fact, to be at the bottom of 
the whole quarrel. They brought charges against the governor, 
of being a violent tempered and avaricious man. Moved by these 
and other reproaches or insinuations, M. de M^y addressed some 
of his pulpit detractors personally, vindicating his good faith in 
performing his public duties, and plainly askii^ them in writing 
to define, conscientiously, what were really his alleged offences 
against king and country. Messrs. Chartier, de Repentigny, and 
Charron took the remonstratory missive to the superior of the 
Jesuits, father Jerome Lalemant, who answered, that ^' the con- 
fessor was tibe sole judge of the governor's conscience, and that in 
(worldly) debatings it was not for men of the sacred precession to 
determine who is right or who is wrong.'' 

By this time, M. de Yilleray had reached Paris. The bishop and 
tiie ejected councillors, resolving to accuse the governor at court, 
had charged Yilleray to present their accusations to the king in 
person. They were at once listened to, his Majesty being parti- 
cularly dissatisfied with M. de M^sy for having appealed to the 
inhabitants, and invited them to exercise free sufirage on a ques- 
tion of government. It was determined to make an example of 
this rash governor, as a warning to aU others. M. de M^'a 
recal had already been agreed on, and M. de Tracy selected to be 
his successor. It was even resolved to send out orders to arrest 
the former, put him on his trial, and send him to France ; if only 
to satisfy royal justice, and secure the political quiet of the Cana- 
dians in all coming time. In the eyes ci the latter, nev^theless, 
M. de M^y passed, like his predecessor, for a victim to the ven- 
geance of the twice triumphant bishop ; the disgrace, in this in- 
stance, of the victimized party, being yet more signal than that of 
the baron d' Avaugour. 
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Colbert, however, oame to the oonolosion, on a review of tlie angry 
discussions which had taken place, that the Canadian laity would 
never contentedly submit to the authority which the bishoparro^t- 
ed to himself in temporal affairs. '^ Therefore it was, that he re- 
commended the selection of chiefs who should be of such a stamp 
as that no fault could fairly be found with their conduct; men of 
firmness above all, who would brook no interference with an 
authority which, it was fitting, they alone should exercise.' ' 

Pending these discussions, Canada was once more conceded to 
the West India Company, by a royal edict, dated May 1 664. That 
association thus became mistress of the French outlying possessions 
in both hemispheres. At its request, the king was complaisant 
enough to nominate a provincial governor, and viceroy over all 
New France, present and prospective. Alexandre de Prouville, 
Marquis de Tracy, a lieutenant-general, was chosen to fill the latter 
high place ; with orders to depart, first, for the islands in the bay of 
Mexico, and thence to proceed to Canada. Colbert directed him 
to strive at consolidating that province by every means in his 
power ; and above all thingSjto avoid getting into trouble with the 
Jesuits, as it was they, the minister reminded him, who had been 
the means of effecting the recal of both d' Avaugour and de M^. 

Daniel de R^mi, seigneur de Couroelles, was nominated to re- 
place M. de M^y as provincial governor ; and M. Talon, inten- 
dant in Hainault, was chosen intendant for Canada, in place of M. 
Robert, who, as has been already mentioned, never came to Ame- 
rica. They were charged, conjointly with the Marquis de Tracy, 
to procure legal proofs of culpability against M. de M^y, and 
bring him to trial. ''But God," observes the dean of Quebec, 
'' had already luckily made nugatory, by the death of the culprit 
in penitence, the intended process to be entered upon ; ** vengeftd 
words manifesting the animus of the writer, and apprising us 
how far party spirit could go in its rancour, scarcely sparing the 
departed. 

Before expiring, M. de Mesy wrote a letter to M. de Tracy, part 
of which was copied into the memorials (procis-verbattx) of the 
sovereign council, in which he protested that in all he did, he 
ever had in view the interest of the king and the prosperity of 
the colony. '' You will be able to make plain/' added he, '' better 
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ttum I ahouM ixtre been able ko do, <hese things I wished to «am- 
mnnioate to the king regHiding ibeeondnet of M. de Lavid and 
the Jeanits in temporal afbka. I amndtmue, howerBr, thatldid 
not allow mjaedf lo be too easily pWBiiaded to pat entire fidth in 
Bome leporta iMide to their dkadvantage. Be this ais it may, I 
eonsign to yonr pnubhee and flurneHB of examinatden the entire 
oleaiuig up of Hds businesa/' 

Taking note of the exterior relatic«s of the oolofty, the eo<iirt 
gave orders to fioake aM needful preparations for earrying on vigor- 
oin hostilities against the Iro^ois. A war levy of Hie inhabi- 
tants was ordained : and the eariy dispateh <€ the Oadgwan i^- 
ment to Oanada was annonnoed ; a odrps whi^ had distingalshed 
itoelf in Huagary against ike Tiiiks. 

The M^arqais de Traey reached Oanada in June 1€65. Be came 
thither li^om Hbe bay of Mexico, whel^e he retod^ Oayenne from the 
Btttoh, and broo^t several iMands of the ooatigaous archipelago 
under French idomiaation. When ihe landed at <}tiebec, he y»m 
reeelved mih acclamations, atosost the entire popidaiion of the 
oify aoeoii^)anying him and his «aite to the oathednd. 9Mie bic&op 
went out to him, as soon as he reached the ehurdi-rioiie {^pafi)i^)y 
at^ head of ^ ^^^f^, and oonduoted hixn'to tihefoot of ^ 
idioir, trbeie iiad been set a hsssoek ^pv^i^-IHeu) for the use of 
the viceroy, wl»eh oonvenienee he modestly iKt aseie, iand ka^t, 
when the s^viee '4etixanded genuflexions, on the bare stone of 
Hie oathediral 'floor. After the chanting of the Te Dewm, tlie ps^ 
late and oleigy oonvoyed M. de Tracy witii -<the same observances 
in leaving as at his entmng to the chuid^ ; after whieh be re- 
crived the hofiiige tf all the eolonial authorities Hion in Quebec. 

By Hiis time, i^nx ecanpanies of the €angnan regiment had 
landed. Twe»fy more arrived between Jw»e^Mid Deoemb^, XviHi 
Hi^ir eolcm^, M. de Safi^es. Messrs. de Ooimjelles, Takn, unda 
grdat immber of !&mities, artisans, and engaged persons oame this 
year. The passage vessels were also freighted with live stock, 
kioluding some horses, animals now seen fo^ the i^iet time in 
Canada [ ! ] The savages were paiNjicularly strode with their 
appeamnoe, and amazed at their docility. 

As soon as the viceroy received tiiese xeinforoements, he set 
about checking the Iroquois, whose depredations were increasing; 



^ 
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1)111116 fefoid tills task lel^ eady "iSkxt he enppoadd. He bdgan 
by eiedting dine negtifai^ Ibrts ga tbe iwnks of the Eielieliteia, 
"wiiere jmukb de^Ntshe wdrks ^ad be^ formed seTortl yeaifs te^nrift. 
OniB tif iiie tiiree new posts was iTt Sorel, another at Chajmbly^ 
tbe 'third tiiyee leittgnes fupbher up the Hver. Of the offioers fbrst 
|>nt in eomiiiand <>f ^esefortl^ iiie three names eanne to beUke 
Idse^nation of Ihe fortti^ themsdt^ Oilers 'v^ere ibrined after- 
waMs^ att ^. AsykTs abd St. ;iohn'8. These petty works ptit i 
temporary curb to ihe aggressiveiiess of the iroqteois, and became 
n meaatt of altowing oultmitors to seonre the onvrtet year's ore^ 
^miaonlt nmoh molestation. 

While M. de Traey was iSiwi taking meaJrares fbr the defence 
of the colony, M. Talon, lodatod at Quobeo, o^enpied himself widi 
the regulation of ^ts t)ivil goTornment ; keeping in view, also, ihe 
orders he had Teedted from Golb^, to make a dose eataminaitiott 
of all things, and report %o hkn. Befoire he left France Talon 
had received ani^e instructions how to act. He was chosen fat 
intendant, beoanse, saSd the king, he had aH the qualities requisite 
for taking an exact estimation of the state of lihe coimtiy ; and 
was able to 'decide on what reforms mighit be needed in the admin* 
istration of jiistioe, polioe, and finance. He found discontent rifo 
in ihe fxAovy. Peo^ complained !^t the Jesuits had taken upon 
thelms^es gov^emmental anthbrity aHen to the nature of Ihe dien*- 
oal profesiskm ; thait ihe bidhc^ was Ibdr creatwre ; that they had 
hitherto been the real nominaiters of stocessiTe >g()r?emors in |^aoe 
of atke king, and at Jesuitic instaiice were preeedii^ governors disw 
placed, ito make way for thc&r virtual lio^Ktnees. But this was a 
tSeklish matter for M. TaHen to hancHe. His orders r^rding it 
were, to iiseertain the tiniCh, without appeiriag to sedL for it ; to 
avoid giving any umbrage to the jesul^c lirotheirhood, but, at the 
same time, to restrain, with all due civility, its alleged usurpation 
of civil foiaotions, if found to <»a8t, lit being absolutely necessary, 
urged his Majesty, tfaat>^ntual authority ta the Odlon(y shfyaM be 
subordinated to temporal.* 



• Louis XIV here laid do^m a princiifle of state policy which he, wi^ 
antooii^tlc means at command, conld not, at least did not, carfy out 
himself ; yet he now imposed the onerous taska^n a sttbordlfiate. XTq- 
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The intendant was authorised, with the concarrence of the 
viceroy and M. de Courcelles, to nominate the members of a new 
sovereign council, either of better material than the preceding, or 
else to improve the latter. " It is important/' he was reminded, 
'^ that an intendant should ever bear in view that strict justice, 
the great conservator of a people's happiness, ought to prevail 
without respect of persons ; and let him take care that the council 
render it with integrity, without waiting for beseechings, and at 
no cost to the seekers of it." He was charged also to join with 
the council and chief inhabitants in making fixed rules respecting 
the administration of the finances, and the punishment of pecu- 
lators ; he was also to aid them in fostering agriculture, and in 
favouring the introduction of manufactures. He was to use every 
effort to grant concessions of lands as close to others as possible, 
in order that the holders might be helpful each to each when any 
of them were attacked by savages : and in order to effect ihis end, 
he was empowered to take portions of land from parties who were 
either unable or neglected to clear them, and transfer the same to 
immigrants or landless colonists. The duty was imposed upon 
him, also, of bringing under cultivation and sowing with seed-grain 
every year, at royal cost, thirty or forty parcels of land, for as 
many incoming &milies. Lastly, he was charged with the supers 
vision of the clergy's tithes, which he was admonished to fix at as 
low a rate as possible. The guidance of the instructions for the in- 
tendant were all conceived in a thoughtftd and gracious spirit ; 
and the document itself, which bore the king's autograph signa- 
ture, was countersigned by the minister of state, De Lyonne. 
How contrasted an aspect Canada would have presented in 1759, 
if so good a spirit had always inspired the cabinet at Versailles, 
and how different a winding up would the Seven Years' War 
have had for France I 

M. de Tracy also received other particular directions for his 
conduct, especially when dealing with the clergy. The king, who 

executable or compromising delegation by principals, is not confined 
to matters of state, or unknown to the co-relations of private life, as 
in the management of estates, or that of indastrial establishments, in 
domestic charges, &c.— £. 
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bad recently centered in himself all sovereign power in France, in- 
formed the viceroy that it was to him (Louis) personally application 
was in future to be made for orders, and all reports were to be 
addressed : '' for those who hold confidential posts/' it was urged, 
''ought, as a rule, to have their chief official relations with his 
Majesty ; the correspondence that they have with his councillors 
being only a result of and subordinate to the former." 

The death of M. de M^ having relieved the intendant from 
the very onerous and distasteftd task laid upon him of prosecuting 
the living man, he was enabled, at once, to turn his attention to 
other public business, of more import to the colony. M. Talon 
possessed enlarged views, and an independent mind. He trans- 
mitted to Paris, in the summer of 1665, a voluminous report on 
every subject he was charged to examine. Spea^ng of the Jesuits, 
he said, that if they had, at one time, usurped civil powers equal 
to those of the temporal, they had now quite reformed their con- 
duct in that r^ard. As for the country itself, he observed, it would 
be impossible for any one to report too favourably of its natural 
resources or capabilities for trade. '' But if his Majesty,' ' added he, 
'' wishes to turn Canada to account, let him take it out of the 
hands of the West India Company, and make its commerce free 
to all but aliens, who ought not to participate therein.''* If, on the 
other hand, the king r^ards the colony only as a suitable r^on 
for the peltiy traffic, and as a convenient medium for disposing of 
certain kinds of French exports, he has but to leave the country 
as it is for a short while, surely to be followed by its loss or ruin at 
no distant date ; for at the first declaration the Company has made 
of abolishing all free trade, and of preventing the inhabitants to 
import anything from France (even for their own personal use) 
every one revolted." And, in e£fect, if such a monopoly would 
have enriched its possessors, it would have ruined the colonists, 
and made the province of no worth as a dependency of France. 

Representations so judicious were not lost on the home govern- 
ment. From April next ensuing, the king in council accorded to 

* A letter ftrom the soyereign-council to M. Colbert, given at length 
in the official memorials (jprocht verbaux) of 1668, contains, inter alta, 
the same recommendations. 
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ibe ookMiiritg freedom of trade with the aborigines and die mo&er 
country. To the Oompany was reserved, however, Hbe right to a 
fixurth {le qumrt) on beam ridns, and of a tenth on orignal * 
hides. The Company also was allowed to retain <3ie Tadonssao 
traffic ; obliging tt to pay, fbr this reservation, the ordinary judges, 
i^oee aUowaaoea {mtbvaUhn) amounted to 48,950 lines, current 
money. 

The oommeroid freedom thns laooorded was reafiy urgently 
needed, as every interest of the odckiy had Men into decay. 
The sova«ign Council had felt constrained to muttijdy its restric- 
tive r^tdations, to pacify certain sectionsof traAers and to fbster 
spmal interests to the iigury of otl»BrB; insomuch that die eoUective 
industry of the colony had been reduced to a state of hondage. 
Thus, tor CKample, the council tried to lower the monopolist prices 
(beoome ezorlHtant indeed) ^ the Company's merdiancBse, by 
issttii^ a tariff with lower rates, fixed by law. As a natural con- 
sequence, none of the commodities, so d^eciated by purblind 
authority, being Iwou^t to market at all, were to be lx)ught »t 
any price. Sudi « stafte of tilings, which, thoa^ it dM not last 
long, went n^h to •effect the perdition <tf the colony, ceoKd at 
once as soon as trade with the savages and France was de^ared 
free : so true is it that {Nroiq^erous commeroc'cannot emt where a 
xeasonaUe amount of c(mipetition is not tolerated. 

By the end of the year, three out of ihe five Cantons of the 
Iroquois confederation of tribes, s^it deputies, w^ presents, 
soliciting peace with the colony. Qaralsontfai^ a diidP reputed to 
be ever friendly to the French, was onJB of the number deputed on 
this occasidi. M. de Tracy reoeiTed them kindly. A treaty was 
soon concluded, and -the envoys returned to thek several countries, 
hnded with presents. The Agniers&nd the Onmeyouths, who held 
bock, had now to withstand ^the e^ock cf aU the hostile force wMdi 
the Frenoh m^t be able to send against Ihem. In effn^ two 
bodies of soldieicy, one led hy the governor m person, the other 
commanded by M. Sor^ took the field in midwinter. At their 
approach, the Onneyouths hastened to send envc^s to Quebec, to 
crave terms of peace. The Agniers sent no envoys, but empowered 

* Orignalf or orignaCf {Meet jimericanuSf) the Oanadian elk. — B, 
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the others to act for them, stall continning their hostile operations 
the while, and mafisaered three offieers, one of! them a nephew of M; 
de Traejr. The n^odation would have probably succeeded, never- 
theless, bat foff a^raonlent boast of one of the Agniers chiefis, while 
sitting at dinn^ with the viceroy, that his was the hand which had 
kilkd the r^tive of his entertainer^ This bratal avowal raised 
the indignation of aU preset; and the viceroy, saying that he 
wovH e&otoally prevent the savage from doing any more mnrder, 
caused him to be seized 09 the i^staat, and strangled by the hangb- 
maa. This si^nmajry eieoution, jostafiable under the circum- 
stances smd w«ll fitted to ine^ire fear in times coming of Fr^ch 
power, had the untoward eiOfect, for the moment, of breaking off a 
n^oeiaidon hopefully commenced. 

While matters wera in thia critical: state at head<}uarters, M, 
de Couroelles, unconsoious of what was there going on, penetrated 
to the Agniers countny, aftor an arduous mardi of 700 miles of 
forest filled with snow, the governor leading on his men, ^d 
mth rackets, bearing a slung musket a^ knapsack ou his back, like 
a conunon soldier. The Canadian ndlitia, since so distinguished 
for bravery, for its patience under privations and fatigues, but above 
all for its danng^rit of enterprise, — the citus^i soldiery of Cana- 
da, we say, now b^an to appear with advantage in the field of wai\i 
They were commanded, upon the present oceaHon, by Messrs. La 
Yalli^re, St. I)eni|3| Qiffiurd^ and Le Cbf deur^— T«il. courageoos men 
of good familjT: (jSfendlshommea), 

M. de Courcelles found all the hordes {hourgaded) of the 
Agniers unoccupied by theix ownws. Most of the wanders, 
not expectiDg an invasion divriog mid-winter^ had either gone 
arhunting, or on an expedition against savages of other tribes ; 
while the women and children they left behind fled at fir^t sight 
of the French, who otiherwise found the country coi|i{deteIy de^ 
serted, and no victory could of course be gained where no enemy 
appeared : but the daringness of the Resent invasion of the 
Agniers coimtry during the most rigorous season of the year, struck 
terror on becoming known to all the Iroquois, and tended to their 
defeat in the following summer. 

The marquis de Tracy, although now a sexagenarian, coBkf 
manded the expedition just indicated. It was oompeaed of 600 
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men of tlie Carignan regiment, witli almost all the colonists 
capable of bearing arms (for there were 600 of them enrolled) 
and 100 savages. But its progress towards the scene of action 
was much impeded by streams to be crossed, and forest wilds to 
be traversed, before a foe could be reached. The provisions taken 
were soon exhausted ; and had not a tract of woodland yielding 
chestnuts fallen in the way of the troops, they would have had to 
disperse in search of individual subsistence. The Agniers had no 
mind, however, to face the French, half famished though the latter 
were, who now marched defyingly through their hordes. Having 
reached the last of these indeed, the fleeing savages showed signs 
of making a stand against the invaders ; but as soon as battle was 
offered, the Iroquois took to flight again. The French found 
good store of maize and other provisions in their cabins and 
hiding-places (caches) near by. They took as much of these as 
they could conveniently carry, and burnt the rest, as well as the 
Indian dwellings. 

This heavy stroke abated the confidence of a barbaric people 
which had been long victorious over all others. It was not long, 
therefore, before they sent envoys to Quebec, to sue for peace. 
This was readily granted, as it was for the interest of the colo- 
nists that they should live on amicable terms with all the abo- 
rigines of the country. A treaty with the Iroquois wafl signed in 

1666, which subsisted for eighteen years ;* during which halcyon 
time, the most interesting explorations were made in the interior 
of the country. 

M. de Tracy returned to France in 1667, after putting the 
West India Company in possession of its reserved rights. On his 

* '< In 1666, a party of French under Gonrcelles, marching into the 
Iroqaois conntry, lost their way, and arrived in the greatest distress at 
Schenectady, where Corlaer, a Dutchman of some consideration, had 
foanded a colony. This man, by a simple artifice, saved them from the 
Indians, who were met at that village in sufficient numbers to have de- 
stroyed their invaders. He gave them refreshments, and sent them away. 
This circumstance was gratefully remembered by Oourcelles ; and, in 

1667, a treaty of peace was signed between the Five Nations and the 
French, which lasted many years." Fbobt's HUt, of the U, States^ p. 
96, edit. 1838.—^. 
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arrival, Colbert entered into a conference with him on the feasibi- 
lity of a project, often proposed at court, of francinng the abo- 
rigines ; that is, of engaging the missionaries resident among them 
to impart the French language to their children, and to allure the 
parents into civilised modes of living. M. Talon, who had been 
charged with this office, made some attempts to realize what was 
desiderated, but without success ; and now the great minister, at 
the recommendation of De Tracy, on whose sagacity he placed 
great reliance, gave up the plan as hopeless. 

Notwithstanding the reorganisation of the sovereign council, 
wherein were reinstalled all those members suspended by M. de 
Mdsy ; despite the restoration of Messrs. de Peuvret and Bour- 
don, the former to the office of procurator-general, the latter to 
that of chief registrar {greffier) of council, — ^which re-establishment 
seemed to justify the Laval party in its opposition to the late 
governor, — Colbert, in his colonial polity, showed no manifesta- 
tion of allowing the clergy to resume their usurped authority in 
things temporal ; and acted, uniformly, in obedience to the coun- 
sels he received from advisers among the Canadian laity, so far as 
their advice appeared to him' to be founded on a due sense of the 
fitness of things. 

Acting in the spirit of his instructions, M. Talon showed much 
respect for the clergy, but allowed none of them to overstep the 
boundary separating ecclesiastical from secular functions. The 
state of peace the colony now enjoyed, also enabled him to labour 
uninterruptedly at improving its condition. He wrote to the mi- 
nister, that, although the immigrants to Canada were of various pro- 
vinces of France, and of diverse character, they lived together in 
perfect concord. He asked letters of nobility for Messrs. €U)d6fh)i, 
Denis, Lemoine, and Amiot, four of the chief inhabitants of the 
colony. He requested, also, that more colonists should be sent ; 
but on this point he was considered too exigent. Colbert replied 
to him personally, that it would not be prudent thus to depopu- 
late the kingdom ; that emigration from it ought to be gradual, 
and that it was not fitting to send more people from the old coun- 
try than the cleared parts of the new could subsist. Talon, not dis- 
couraged, still continued to vaunt the benefits which France might 
derive &om Canada if it were properly colonised. He in- 
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timated, for example, thai New Sraioe might aid, by her edihld 
produeey in victaalling the AntiUea, and oome in aid of theae idaoda 
when the mother oountrj might not be able to help them ; that 
these Antillea» aa well as France, Canada coold supply with pitch, 
xeiin, floor, pulse, fish, lumber, and oila. But to do this effeoto- 
ally, it was needful, he urged, to j^oouce the cessiim of New York 
territory, ia order to have the control of a seoondoudi^ by sea, 
for the produce oi Canada. 

'* In proportion/* said he, '' as the oolomstis inoreaae in number, 
with warlike and hardy ways of life like theirs, they will eyer be 
able to vindicate Frencdi rights in Southern Ameri/Qa, should the 
mother country be in straits ; and the colony would be able to 
oome in aid all the UKHre easily, through haying shipp of its own. 
But this is not all," added i^e intendant : " If c^nmerce and 
peculation progress^ New Fnmoe will draw from the Old eyeiy 
dwunodity which the former needs and the latter produces; 
l^hereby the ocdonist9' wants will become a means at ones of en* 
riohing the royal exchequer, and securing a profitable vent for the 
surplus merchandise of French industrials and traders. Whereas 
should New France not be properly supported, the country will 
foil into the hands, or be mastered by the supremacy, of til^e English, 
Btuboh, or Swedes. And to give sovie idea what a loss might be 
inourred, commercially speaking, at the present time,'* M. Talon 
continued, " through a stop being put to the trade between the 
metropolitan kingdom and its chief dependency, it may be mo- 
tioned, that, in the article of peltry alone, tl^ Company' em% 
to France, last year, furs worth 550,000 francs. For all the foi)^ 
lining reasons, therefore, aa for otheis which might easily be urg^d, 
and on account of added desiderata i^fbuoQ urgency the future w^ 
s1k>w^ it is manifest that the ppss^on of Capada^ which ia of 
advantage to France ey^ now, mj^t yet be made of inestimable 
yalue to to her.*' 

M« Talon had his attention turned, at fiist fprtuitoqdy, to the 
mineral resouroes of the countr^r; for, alter landing at Gaspt^, be 
discoyexed iron-stone in that loeality. Next year (1666) he senj^ 
M. de la Teseerie, an engineer, to the buy of Si. Paul, to make 
geological researches; who rq^orted that he had found abundance 
of irpQ-ere theoeabont, with apme ooppi^, and hftd se^ promi^ng 
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indications of silver. When the iniendant returned to France in 
1668, he persuaded Colbert to have those mineralogical explora- 
tions continued; he obtained the aid uf another engineer, M. de 
la Potardi^re, who, on visiting two mines discovered, |ust before, 
near Trois-Eivi^res, declared that nowhere could better iron be 
found tham there, or anywhere in greater abundance. The iron 
c^that locality, still largely worked, is in fiiet superior to Swedish. 

M. Talon originated or fostered many q)ecies of industry; he 
tried novel modes of culture ; opened new and extended old relations 
with France, Madeira, and several other parts of the world on both 
sides of the Atlantic. He also prompted ^e establishment of 
fisheries in the St. Lawrence and its tributary streams. He par- 
ticularly fostered the pursuit of the seal, from which soon accrued 
oil enough, not only for home con^mption, but for export to 
France and the Antilles. Between these islands and Canada he 
encouraged a regular traffic, which soon became brisk ; the ex- 
ports from the latter being chiefly fish, puke, himber, and staves. 
Samples of logs, cut in the Canadian fc^rests for masting, he caused 
to be sent to La Rochelle for the royal navy-yard. But as 
fisheries in Uie Canadian waters were the most likely of all the 
kinds of colonial industrial enterprise to become important, he 
projected the formation of a company to carry them out on a grand 
scale. The oil of the porpoise, he urged, was of great utility in 
manufacijures ; and it could be had with small pains, and at little 
cost, by the colonists.* 

Besides the usual kinds of grain then cultivated, he encouraged 
the growth of hemp, in order to supply the wants of the country 
and yield a surplus for export of that useful fibre. A tannery, 
the first seen in Quebec, was successAilly established during his 
time. In fine, under his creative hand, the aspect of things changed 
for the better in a very few years. Nothing, in the form of a 
material amelioration, was too minute for his attention; he visited 



* At that time, the lower and middle Lauren tian waters were largely 
frequented hj this animal (k maraouin b^ant) ; bfut in onr days the 
greater activity of floating trade, and, more than all, the constant beat- 
ing «&d chnrning of the river by steamers, has caused the porpoise to 
disappear from the river borders, and made it scarce even on the nether^ 
most shores of the estuary. — B, 

Vol. I. — ^B 
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enterprising commercialistB and artisans in their places of busi- 
ness, and invited such to his own dwelling, to encourage and 
help them upon occasion. By the year 1688, about 1100 sail of 
shipping, laden with every species of merchandise, anchored in 
the road of Quebec ; a much greater number, relatively to the 
respective populations of that time and the present, when 1200 
vessels frequent the port.* This increase of trade was certainly 
duo, in great part, to the personal exertions of the intendant, and 
to greater commercial liberty, obtained through his intervention, 
for the colonists. 

As immigration progressed but slowly, leave was obtained for 
the officers and men of the fine regiment of Carignan to remain, 
and settle in the province. Titles to land were distributed among 
them ; with 6000 livres to the former and 12,000 for the latter, 
to aid them in clearing their lots. Six companies, which had 
gone to France with M. de Tracy, returned again to America. 
The officers, who were mostly noblesse (gentilshommes)^ obtained 
seigniories, with their late soldiers for vassals. Mutual regard, 
resulting from military association, is usually of long endurance. 
Veterans surviving the campaigns of Turenne, naturally chose to 
share an undivided destiny attending a new career in their 
adopted country. 

The Carignan r^imentf formed part of a corps of 4000 French 
infantry, under Counts de Coligni and de la Feuillade, sent as 
auxiliaries to Leopold I, Emperor of Germany, in a war he waged 
against the Turks in 1664. They bore the brunt of the day in 



* In forming a duly balanced estimate of past and present trade, the 
great diflference in the respective tonnage of the vessels employed forms, 
however, a chief item in the account. As navigation extended and im- 
proved, ships ever became larger. The caravels of Oolumbus and the na- 
vires of artier were what English sailors would call mere * cock-boats f 
and French trading-vessels, during the Hth century, were not larger 
than British river craft in our day. Even thirty years ago, there was 
not one vessel, in the whole French commercial marine, of as many 
as 700 tons burden I— Xa Patrie. — B. 

t This regiment probably owed its name to a prince of the sovereign 
duchy of Savoy, in the French service. Prince of Carignano is still the 
title of the heirs-apparent of the kings of Sardinia.- 
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the decisive victory of St. Gothard^ where the celebrated Monte- 
ououli, as generalissimo of the Imperial army^ signally defeated 
Ahmed Kouprouli, the almost as famous Turkish grand-vieier of 
that time. This regiment had been engaged, on the royal side, in 
the civil war of the Fronde, under the orders of Marshal Turenne. 
There were several protestants in its ranks ; but €aptain Berthier, 
one of these, with fifteen more, became catholics in 1695. 

Towards the close of 1668, M. Talon asked leave to give up his 
intendantship, on the plea of failing health. Perhaps differences 
of opinion between him and the governor may have hastened that 
step; and, as appears fVom the letter he sent to France demanding 
his reoal, he found himself in a false position relative to the clergy 
of the colony : " If I had continued to put them," he said, " on 
the same footing as I found them, I should have had less vexation, 
and more approbation." M. de Courcelles, whose glory it was to 
govern Canada at one of the most interesting periods of its history, 
had great administrative talents, but he was rather inert occa- 
sionally : while the intendant both conceived and acted promptly ; 
yet, tempted to do what was of public urgency without waiting for 
the tardy concurrence of the governor, umbrnge was taken. M. de 
Courcelles also expressed his disapprobation at the politic complai- 
sances of the intendant for the clergy. Probably Courcelles had 
complained at court of the former : for in 1668, the minister wrote 
to M. Talon to deport himself gently to all, to subdue his temper, 
and not to censure publicly the bishop and the Jesuits ; but rather 
to complain confidentially to him if they were in aught to blame, 
80 that their superiors might be asked to bring them to order. 

M. de Bouteroue wus appointed to succeed M. Talon. M. de 
Ressan, Tracy's secretary, applied for the charge ; but the anim6- 
sity he manifested against the bishop and the Jesuits, made the 
king refuse his request. ** What is needful," said the minister, 
*^ is to allay heats rather than to excite them, and such is not to 
be expected of M. de Ressan." 

The nominee wa3 a learned, polite, and engaging person, but 
certainly not more so than his able predecessor. He was especially 
charged to advise the bishop and the confessors to moderate their 
great severity, and to keep up good feeling among the clergy. 
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It might be suj^ioeed that all these reoommendatioiiB were inspired 
by the memorial whidi M. Takm sent to court the year before. 
The king oould have widied to keep the latter two or tliree years 
longer in Canada ; thinking that, under his intendaney, its popula- 
tion might have doubled or tripled in number. 

In 1670, it was seen, for the first time, that the Five Nations 
strove to employ the Ottawa tribes to procure peltry for them, in 
yiew of re-selling it to the English in the province of ike New 
Netherlatids, taken from the Dutch six years before. This coun- 
try was first explored in 1609, by Hans Hudson, who ascended the 
river which still bears his name. The Dutch b^an to colonise 
the territory in 1614. Fort Orange, near the site of the present 
city of Albany, was erected by them. About the same time, the 
Swedes settled in a region to the westward, aj^i^rwards named 
Pennsylvania, frcmi its English re-founder, a famous quaker. The 
Dutch and Swedish settlers were in amity with the English of 
North America till the year 1654 ; when their ^ieveral establii^- 
ments banning to touch each othar, trouUes soon foUowed. The 
English, who had long coveted the New Neth^lands' territory, 
sent thither commissaries uid ui armed f<»ce, and superseded the 
Dutch auUiorities almost without resistance. The colonists, de- 
sirous of a peacefrd life on any terms, mostly remained under 
their new masters ; who thus gained a w^-oonditioned colony, at 
snail cost. They roKshristened it New York, for reasons ak^ady 
given ; that name apjdying both to the province and to the chief 
place in it, previously called New Amsterdam, but ev^i then, as now, 
the most important city, in all req^ects, of the Americas. When 
terms of pacification next took place between the English and the 
Dutch, the latter resigned rights over the late New Nedierls^ds, 
and accepted, in exchange, the colony oi Surinam in Dutch Guiana. 
It was this seizure and fi^Uowing cession which made the English 
our near neighbours towards the valley of the St. Lawrence. 

Reverting to the trading manoeuvres cf the Iroquois, M. de 
Oourcelles, who had vigilantly noted l^ieir operations, determmed 
to put a stop to them. In effect, had he allowed the tribes of Hie 
Laurentian valley to take ^ir peltiy to any oUier market dian the 
accustomed one, Canadian commerce, the peltry tra£^ being its 
chief branch, would have been all but ruined; and, yet worse, the 
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illiano^ witbi the Indiims, founded chiefly is tibe mutual int^^ests^ 
of the turo Qomtraeting parUeSj would have beea imperilled, if not 
quite broken iif» There waa no time to lose: he set out ^t 
the Iroquois oountry, hraviog the rapids between Montreal and 
lakie Ontario ; thiu showing, by his high example^ that the up^r 
country was attainable by Hm great waterway, whether with trad- 
ing or warlike intents. His mission was otherwise successful : but 
the fatigues he en4.ured so seriously affected his he9lth^ that he was 
fain to ask leave to desut his functions for a time ; in order, as 
he said, to recruit bis bodUy forces sufficiency in die mother^ 
land^ ^ to enable bim to die usefully in the service of king and 
country, as all his brothers had already done." He did not reach 
France, however, till the year 1672, 

The sojoUiTu of M. Talon in Fyance was not barren in beneficial 
results for the colonists, as he had considerable trading relations 
with Canada, and waa able to exert his influence with the court, 
which waa great, in their favour ; e^eoially in urging an extended 
immigrati<Nsu^ The king warranted him to s^id out 500 families. 
The Reoollets, at his instance, were allowed to return, and to re* 
sume possession of the property they possessed in the colony be- 
fore they were expelled from it. M. Talon, whose continued 
service as intencbnt was deemed indispensable, waa induced to re- 
sume that office ; Colbert writing to the governor, to smooth the 
way to his resumption of its duties, that Talon had not been in 
reality so submissive to the clergy as was believed. He sailed for 
Quebec, in 166&, with an armament equipped at a cost of 200,000 
livres. There were embarked, at the same time, nearly 700 emi- 

^^^^^— ^»i I 11 I ■■■ m^'^^f^^^^^^m^^^^f^m^^^^^^^-^^^m^-^^^mmm^^^mi^m ■■■»■■■■ ■■ii. ■■ ■■■■■ ^i* ■ ■ »■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■ ■ ^ 

* Abridged statement of the contents of the roll of families (census) of 
the colony, taken from the " OflScial Correspondence of Paris," vol. I, 
p. 134 :— 

Quebec, 555 Notre - Dame - des - Anges, 

Beanpr^, 678 river St. Charles, . . 118 

Beanport, 172 Cdte de Lauzon, ... 6 

He d'Orl^ans, 471 Montreal . 684 

Saint-Jean, Saint-Francois, > - -^ Trois-Rividres, .... 461 
Saint-Michel, 5 ^^^ 

Sillery, 217 3418 

—of whom 1344 males fit to bear arms. 
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gniDts, among whom were 300 soldiers, and faUj 30 officers and 
gentlemen. The vessels containing the emigrants reached their 
destination in safety, though scatteredly ; while that in which was 
M. Talon, afler beating about three months in mid-ocean, was 
driven on the coast of Portugal and wrecked; so that he could 
not resume his voyage till the following year. 

Up to this time, the selection of emigrants for Canada had been 
made with scrupulous care, that country having been regarded as 
a field for missionary labours, rather than a colony.* But this 
system, which deprived the country of many who would have be- 
come inhabitants, was ill judged ; as experience has shown that the 
morals of immigrants improve with their worldly circumstances, 
for extreme poverty is as unfavourable to virtue as great luxury. 
It was therefore thought fitting to be less particular in testing the 
antecedents of those who came forward in numbers on the present 
occasion ; but Colbert, still fearing that France might thus be 
deprived of too many of its people, stepped in, and said that emi- 
gration might be constant in ^ture, but must be gradual. He re- 
commended also to the governor, to encourage the people to till 
the land, and yet more to engage in oceanic trade and deep-sea 
fishings, and manufactures ; ^' the king being desirous," added he, 
" that you will use all the means in your power, to engage the co- 
lonists to continue to build vessels and transport their produce to 
the French Antilles." 

* For example : a female, of debauched life, haying by chance come 
to Canada, was immediately sent back to France. And, in further proof, 
here is a citation from the Notes of M. Ferland : — " In support of the 
testimony rendered to the pure morals of our ancestors, let me adduce 
evidence from a record not likely to flatter ; namely, the register-book 
of all the christenings which took place in the Quebec jurisdiction, to 
the year 1672. Of 674 infants who were baptized, from 1621 to 1660 
inclusively, only one was of illegitimate birth. It is to be noted, that, 
during much of this time, every child born of French parents in the en- 
tire colony was christened at Quebec. Between 1661 and 1690, only 
one entry appears of a child of unknown parentage. 

" Insomuch that, during a space of sixty-nine years, amidst a popula- 
tion composed of soldiers, mariners, travelling traders, and new colonists 
of every kind, two children only were born out of wedlock, these re-* 
turns practically belie the calumnies of La Hontan, and other adven- 
turers of the like stamp." 
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About this time, the peace subsisting between the colony and 
the aborigines was jeoparded through the villany of some French 
pillagers, who killed an Iroquois chief and six of his people in 
order to obtain their peltry without payment. When news of this 
foul act reached the cantons, the Iroquois were naturally wroth, 
and threatened sanguinary reprisals. To ward off the imminent 
danger, M. de Courcelles started at once for Montreal. On 
his arrival, luckily finding some men of the injured tribe there 
assembled, he made an earnest address to them, showing how im- 
portant it was that they should stand well with the French : then 
calling forward three of the murderers, who had been taken, he 
caused them to be felled in presence of the Indians ; assuring the 
latter, that, if others of the party were caught, they should be 
dealt with in like summary manner. Presents were afterwards 
given to the savages, to compensate them for the peltry their 
countrymen had been robbed of. This prompt reparation had the 
desired effect. 

The governor had other affairs, at this time, to regulate with 
the friendly tribes ; his invariable policy being to keep them at 
peace with each other as well as with the colonists. Then he per- 
suaded the Iroquois and Ottaouais, who were used to make hostile 
reward on each other's territories, to live in harmony ; he also paci- 
fied the Tsonnonthouans and the Pouteouatamis, who, in the year 
1671, were on the point of going to war. Much of his time was 
usefully spent in a similar way, so long as his administration 
lasted. Those among the Iroquois who had been christened by 
the missionaries, and attended their ministrations, being exposed 
to annoyance from their pagan neighbours, asked and obtained 
leave to settle among the colonists ; and this was granted all the 
more readily as it was thought, that, in time, these converts would 
become valuable auxiliaries in future wars against their idolatrous 
compatriots. They were located, first, at la Prairie- de-la-Magde- 
laine, but afterwards transported to Sault St. Louis, where some 
few of their descendants may still be found. 

The times were indeed propitious for exerting a salutary influ- 
ence over the native populations. The prevalence of small-pox, 
of a virulent type, was decimating their hordes, and bending their 
stem natures more readily to the will of those who wished to curb 
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their predatory and warlike propensities. In that season of mor- 
tality and mooming for them, the year 1670, the above destructiye 
malady annihilated entire tribes, in the northern regions of the 
Canadian wilderness. The Attikam^gaes, a» a nation, ceased to 
exist. Tadonssae, thitherto regularly finequented, as a seat of 
traffio in peltry, by from 1000 to 1200 natives, was for a time 
almost entirely deserted. Nor did the ravages of this plague 
among the aborigines soon cease. Some years afterwards, small-pox 
broke out in the horde (howrgade) of Sillery, and ended mortally 
for most, if not all its people. Fifteen hundred pa*sons, says 
Charlevoix, were smitten upon this occasion ; ^' and not one of 
all these savages,'' he adda (exaggeratingly, of course), " escaped 
death therefrom.'' 

M. Talon diligoitly strove, the while, to realise a project he had 
formed ever since he had become intendant of the colony, and to 
which we have made incidental aUuMon already, — ^to bring the as 
yet imperfectly known regions of the farther west under the 
supremacy of France ; with an after intent of extending French 
inftuenoe to the whole intermediate expanse of the North Ameri- 
can continent. The very oonoeption of so great an enterprise, 
whether feasible or not, testified the patriotism of an aspiring mind. 
Louis XIV, to whom Talon communicated his ideas on the sub- 
ject when last in France, listened to th^n with much interest ; 
and, as a preliminary step, he off<»*ed a handsome reward to the 
adventurer who should first laraverse the continent and reach the 
nortii-eastem seaboard of the Pacific. Taking the welcome hint, 
M. Talon, when he returned to Quebec, engaged La Sale to follow 
a southern line in the lake country, and M. de St. Lusson to take 
a north-westerly route of exploration, in hopes of attaining the 

desired end. 

We have stated in a preceding chapter, that the various tribes 
of the great Algonquin femily of aborigines occupied, along with 
the Hurons, a large part of the continent east of the Missis- 
sippij and that both these races were partial to the French. This 
friendly feeling, in fact, was invaluable as ar counterpoise to the 
opposite dispoations of other native races, and had been the effi- 
cient if not immediate means oi maintaining the existing tran- 
quillity enforced upon the kttw. Talon, therrfore, profiting by the 
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favourable dispositions of the Horons and Uie Algonquins^ invited 
their ohiefii to acknowledge the sovereignty of Louis XIV, and 
bring their people under the protection of his colonial suhjectm 
The missionariee who already laboured among them, and some of 
whom had gone fkr into the wild^mesS) were adjured to lend their 
aid in obtaining acceptance fbr this invitation. But a secular in< 
termediator, of skill and tact, was wanted to open the negooiation^ 
with the native chiefs, to bring about a sure realisation of th# 
project. Such a party was found in Nicholas Perrot, a travelling 
merchant in the western regions ; who was withal a man well 
skilled in the native tongues, and personally acceptable to the 
natives themselves. Provided with credentials firom the authori- 
ties, Perrot set forth, with the general direction to make as fhr and 
as complete an eipk)ration of die regions of the farther west as he 
possibly could. Aooordingly, he traversed a number of extensive 
countries, visiting many native hordes ; but found it impractica- 
ble to advance, in the desiderated direction, iVirther than Chicago^ 
at the western side and towards the lower end of lake Michigan. 
Here he was received, among the Mi^is, as the honoured envoy 
of a great king. On his homeward route, he invited the heads of 
tribes ha fell in with, to send deputies, in Bating following, to 
Sault Sainte-Marie, at the foot of Lake Superior, — the usual place 
for general assemblings of the aborigines of the countries around 
the great lakes, — whither envoys would be sent from the colony, to 
treat of matters of importance then to be submitted for their con- 
sideration. A rendezvous was promised, by all those to whom it 
was proposed. It was not, however, till late in May 1671, that 
M. de St Lusson, charged with full powers fVom the king, wae 
able to keep the appointment thus nutde. On his arrival, he 
found, waiting to meet him, the deputed chiefs of a great number 
of tribes fVom the regions above^noted. Father Alloues made a 
iqpeech to them in Algonquin, explanatory of the good intentions of 
the French towards ^e natives. He adjured the representatives 
of the tribes then present, to put their people under the august 
protection of " the great monarch,*' whose glory and magnificenca 
the fkllier enlarged upon in a figurative style most likely to cf^ti> 
vate the Indians, it being modelled on their own [bombastic] vein 
of oratory. When the harangue was finished, all the chiefs, thua 
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addreflsed, exclaimed that they would have no other father than 
the great Ononthio (soyereign) of France. Whereupon Perrot 
dug a hole in the ground, and therein set up a cross, bearing the 
royal arms ; as a token that M. de St. Lusson, in His Majesty's 
name, claimed possession of the territory, and took the people in 
it under his master's special protection. A formal declaration, 
also, was made to the same effect, amidst detonations of fire-arms, 
and the acclamations of a crowd [little conscious of the true nature 
of what they were thus, impliedly, consenting to]. 

Talon, encouraged by the success of his project so far, despatch- 
ed agents to make further explorations, up to the last moment of 
his stay in Canada. He sent the Jesuit Charles Albanel, with La 
Couture and M. de St. Simon, a Canadian gentleman, to the Hud- 
son's Bay Territory, overland, to open a traffic with the natives : 
as also to inquire whether the crews of a few trading vesels could 
winter in its land-locked seas ; in view of establishing an entrepot 
which might at a future time furnish provisions for ships passing 
that way in search of a North-West passage to the Pacific Ocean. 
The savages had reported that there was a great flood, which they 
called the Mississippi, to the far west of Canada. M. Talon asked 
for further information on this point. He pointed out M. Joliet of 
Quebec, and the Jesuit Marquette, as fit persons to proceed in the 
direction indicated by the natives : but we shall defer our notices of 
this mission till we arrive at the next chapter. 

We n^entioned before, that M. de Courcelles had, previously to 
the forgoing events, demanded his recal. It was at last granted. 
The king chose, to succeed him, Louis de Buade, Count de Fron- 
tenac; who arrived in Canada A. d. 1672, with a reputation for 
talent and energy, which made M. Talon think his own post as 
intendant would become a sinecure, or, worse still, a contentious 
charge. He too, therefore, demanded letters of recal. 

One of the last acts of M. de Courcelles was a convention with 
the Iroquois, for their assent to the formation of a settlement at 
Cataraooui (now Kingston), whither he repaired himsdf. Having 
assembled the chiefs of the locality, he addressed them in a dis- 
course, in which, disguising the true motive, he said he meant to 
erect a depot with defences for promoting the security and good 
order of the peltry traffic. The Indians, either deceived by these 
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assurances, or thinking that they could expel the French at any 
time, made little or no objection to the proposal ; and the governor, 
fearing perhaps lest they should change their mind, hastened to 
order the erection of a fort at the confluence of the river Catara- 
coui with the St. Lawrence. The departure of the governor, ac- 
companied as it was by the retirement of M. Talon, was really a 
r^ettable event for the country. The qualities of the former, 
though not so brilliant as those of his successor, were perhaps of a 
more solid nature : his experience had been extensive ; being a 
man of a decided character, he was firm in his determinations, yet 
prudent in carrying them out ; he had, above all, a quality pre- 
cious in an administrator, a forecast of coming difficulties, and a 
rare talent in avoiding or evading them. Thus while, on one 
hand, keeping a firm but unchafing curb on the pretensions of 
the clergy, he managed to secure the support of the missionaries 
to his government, — a reverend body to which the colony in every 
stage of its progress owed so much as gaining respect for the French 
name, and often securing national advantages to all who bore it ; 
while in managing the savage races, M. de Courcelles showed a 
superior dexterity, remembered a^rwards to the disadvantage of 
some of his successors. Great credit was due to him on account 
of his forbearance for the manifestations of a petulant spirit of 
self-reliance in his intendant : the governor seemed instinctively to 
know that what Colbert was for Louis XIV, Talon was, in a 
lower sphere, viz. the right hand of the Monarch's colonial repre- 
sentative, and a like illustration of the Courcelles' viceroyalty. 

The regrets for the loss of two chief functionaries, one of them 
of rare ability, and both eminently patriotic, had been more poignant 
but for the fond reliance the colonists had, that the new governor 
would be able to exert his influence with the king in their favour 
at least as much as his predecessor had done. M. de Frontenac 
was grandson to one of the knightly paladins of Henry the Fourth, 
who had gained great distinction in the wars of the League. 
Entering the military service, after passing the lower grades 
he attained the rank of brigadier-general in the armies of France.* 

* De Frontenac served at first under Maurice Prince of Orange. He 
afterwards had military experience in Germany and other European 
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He was shrewd, aooomplislied, fertile in mental resources, and 
had an ambitious mind. In manoen he was rather haughty, 
especially to those persons nearest to him in rank or importance ; 
while his habitual condescension was remarkable, and remarked to 
hia advantage also, for those who could not compete with him in 
any way. [Sure evidences, these, of a really proud di£^K>8ition.] 
Ever jealous of hxB power, his tendencies w^re deqmtic. Ho had 
received ample instructions, befc»re his departure, for his guidance 
in office. As a general rule, he was directed to aim at the 
i^grandisement of Canada in all respects; he was to j^roteot 
its people in every way, and, in order to add to their num- 
bers, — ^for large emigration, as we have seea, was not approved 
of,-^he was to stimulate early marrii^es. He was to foster s^- 
culture and planting, the raising of live stock, the fisheries, ship* 
building, trade mih the French Antilles, &q. He was ordered, 
ftirther, to take early measures for constructing a highway between 
Canada and Acadia. Sa &r as to secular matt^PS. In dealing 
with the spiritual department of his fimctions, he was directed to 
balance adroitly the pretensions of the Jesuits to oonadwation^ — 
apt to be exorbitant, it was mnnuated if not plainly intimated,-*- 
so as to incline the beam in fevour of the Seminarists and Recollets; 
the latter ecclesiastics being less dependent on t^e royal power 
for |HX>tection. Finally, l^e new governor^general was solemnly 
admonished, in the accustomed verbal form, to administer justice 
to ajl with the strictest impartiality. 

On his arrival at Quebec, the Count seemed to have been much 
struck with its c^nmanding site and interesting environage. He 
thus wrote to the minist^ upcm this head : " I have never seen 
any thing so fair or so grand as the rite of Quebec^ That city 

countries. He was entrusted by Ferdinand with the command of a force 
sent to the relief of Candia, invaded by the Turks. Funeral Oration du 
Comte de FrontenaCy pronounced on the ICTfeh December 1698, by H. Oli- 
vier Qoyer, RecoUet Friarj MS. in the^ Library of Quebec Seminary. 
[ThQ grade of marichal dA$ campsy assigned to De Frontenac, has been 
Englished as aboye, as the nearest equivalent grade in the British ser- 
vice. A marichal de France^ as then used in the royal or since under 
ttie imperial regimee, \» and was a much superior military gradfe, being 
BOW, in fact, the highest of all French ^thietioas.}— J^. 
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oonld not have been better plao^, bad it been purposely founded 
as the expected capital of a great empire/' Upon assuming ihe 
reins of power, he chose to take his seat at the sovereign council- 
board, as president, in an unusual way : opening the first day's pro- 
ceedings with an oration vaunting the latest ^ts of arms achieved 
by the forces of the great monar^ his master, on land and sea, 
against Ihe Dutch ^ * his humblii^ the House of Austria at its 

* M. Garnea^, in bis f^tt, gives the Count's bDmbastic and servile ha- 
rangae, seemingly in fall, as ht found it in the council record of the 
inauguration, September 17, 1672. After enlarging upon the aggressions 
of the king on neighbouring nations, he observed : " All these prodigies, 
scarcely ever equalled, ought to increase the love and veneration which 
we must needs have for that incomparable monarch who, we see, is so visi. 
blj the favourite of Heaven, and constrain us to give more And greater 
proofs of our devotedness and fidelity to him/' Taking his cne from 
the minister's directions about his judicial " integrity," the haranguer 
made the following moral reflection, certainly out of place in a lauda- 
tion of " prodigies " of the politically profligate, if most " glorious " 
part of the reign of Louis. His viceroy thus proceeded : " It is upon jus- 
tice that the best ordered states are based ; and communities which are 
in a nascent state, have yet more need that their functionaries should 
observe its conditions with exactitude and promptness." 

Let M. Dulaure tell us what followed the prodigies which M. de Fron- 
tenac so intensely admired : " The passion for military glory of Louis 
XIY prompted him to make some conquests, and these conquests raised 
all Europe against him. This king lighted a vast conflagration, tift 
extent of which he had not foreseen, and the devouring progress of which 
he could not arrest. He continued from necessity, a struggle which he 
had begun from pride. Battlings were incessant at every point of the 
frontiers ; on land and sea, the French were everywhere engaged in war." 
Men and money at length were not to be had,and the vain-glorious kingwas 
fain to make peace on such terms as his injured and insulted neighbours 
were willing to grant. The reign of Louis XIV was of a tripartite charac- 
ter. The first was signalised by the nation-disgracing intrigues and war 
of the Fronde. The second, that of the king's virile years, says M. Dulaure, 
" was signalised by continual banquetings, spectacles, masques, ballets, 
carousels, great hunting parties, &c. To these succeeded castle and palace 
building, with sumptuous gardens, all constructed and laid out at enor- 
fiious expense, wars yet more costly, triumphal memorials, venal incen- 
sings of his own deeds, accompanied by scandalous relations with mis- 
tresses, &c. The third epoch was characterised by national reverses, 
famines, and other public ills, with persecution of religionists. At court 
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^attzofgrailMaia»dliiglie8tdeTmtioii,fte. The duoonrae finish- 
ed^ aD the eouneillon held ap their ri^t hands snccessiyely, and 
eaeh took the oath to aerre with fidditj. 

Somewhat later, the Count held an aasemhlj of what might be 
called the members of the States of Canada, or the several orders of 
men in the eommnnitj ; his aim in this being, as he said, to give a 
form to it which it had never had before. The convocation took place 
in the Jesuits' chapel, and was attended by clergymen, noblesse, 
lawyers, and chiefii of the commonalty (le tiers Stat), Those 
present he caused to take the oath of fidelity anew. Like many 
other Frenchmen, he was attached to old usages, and wished to 
introduce them to Canada. This solemnity, however, was not 
liked by the home authorities. Frontenac wrote to the minister, 
that he had assembled the heads of the different sections of colon- 
ial society (le$ notables),^ to let them know what undertakings he 



reigned insupportable ennui, resulting from the royal jaded appetite and 
uncultivated mind, bodily impotence, all accompanied by abject sub- 
miflsion to Jesuit OoDfessors.'' — HUtoire Physique^ CiviU et Morale de 
ParU ; P^riode XIII. Par J.-A. Dulaure.— jB. 

* Here the count is made to liken the composition of his unlucky 
convention to the assemblies of notables in France ; yet, below, the 
minister deals with the allusion as if it referred to another and very 
different body, viz. the whole estates or assembled orders, high middle and 
low secular and ecclesiastical, of the entire French people, appearing 
by their deputies, named to transact special affairs of state. Assem- 
blings of the latter composition had an existence in France, before 
monarchy itself; and the kings of all the dynastic races were ever jealous 
of the powers of the states-general, and convoked them only in times of 
dire extremity. The notables were composed, to use the words of their 
chronicler in the 14th century, of " the prelates, barons, and persons of 
knowledge (g«^ ^ savoir) then in Paris, and of certain notables" se- 
lected from the presidents of parliament (supreme tribunals), before whom 
parties had to state facts. Latterly at least, all deputies to the assem. 
biles of notables were nominated by the king in council ; whereas those 
to the states-general were sent by electoral colleges of the three orders. 
Of the assemblies of the notables— far less redoubtable to royalty— the first 
took place in 1380 j the others, successively, in 1463, 1470, 1526, 1596, 
1626-T, and 1787 (opening day, Feb. 13). This last assembly of the no- 
tables after manifesting its impotency to cure the ailments of the state, 
ended by recommending a convocation of the states-general. The most 
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had in view ; as their right execntion would depend partly on the 
good will of those whose time and money would be employed there- 
for. And he added, in self-justification, that he '^ had made the 
confirmation and destitution of the members of assembly depen- 
dent on his own will alone ; in order that the absolute principles 
of French royalty should not suffer in his hands, to whom it had 
been delegated by the king." To all which Colbert replied, 
June 13, 1672 : " The assembling and the division of the colon- 
ists into three several orders or states, to be sworn, may have 
produced a momentary good effect : but it is right to admonish 
you, that you ought always, as a French colonial administrator, 
to do all things in conformity with the principles and ordinary 
forms of our government here ; and as the kings of France have 
thought it best, during a great number of years, not once to con- 
voke the three estates of the kingdom, — perhaps in view of abol- 
ishing in time such assemblings entirely, — ^you are to give rarely, 
or rather never, to any public meetings within the limits of your 
government, the appellation or recognition of an assembly of the 
collective orders (itats gSnirattx) of the inhabitants. And it will 
become desirable, after a while, and when the colony shall have 
become stronger than it is now, to suppress gradually the office of 
syndic, whose function it is to present requests in names of the 
inhabitants ; it being proper that each should apply for himself, and 
that no individual should ever speak for all others." 

The count de Frontenac found the colony at peace with the 
aborigines ; and this tranquillity continued for several years after- 
wards. The declaration of war against Holland, which the 
governor announced in his inauguratory discourse, little affected 
Canadian interests ; and as there were no other exterior relations 
of a disquieting character at the time, the new governor-general 
had full leisure to attend to the interior interests of the colony. 
The administration of justice was the great object of his first 



remarkable assemblies of the latter were those of 1614 and 1*789. In 
that of 1614, the deputies of the third estate were verj few ; and they 
were treated with open contempt bj the nobles. The states-general 
which met at Versailles May 6, 1789, in a few dajs became the "national 
assembly of France.''—- JL 
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solicitudes ; but in that particular he only followed the example 
recently set of law-reforming in France. Louis XIV, a skilful 
ruler, who had taken into his own hands all the hitherto divided 
powers of sovereignty, and who had crushed pontifical potency 
and protestant opposition alike, sought to compensate his usurpa- 
tions by a more r^ular and enlightened system of jurispru- 
dence. 

M. de Frontenac, acting upon the ministerial advice that had 
been given him, in the above important regard took the king for 
his exemplar ; but, in efi^ting such imieliomtions as had been 
acceptable, w safe to effect at least in France, he raised opposition 
and excited implacable enmity against himself in Canada. On the 
other hand, while his "polity was violently assailed by many, it 
was zealously defended by others. His most redoubtable <^po- 
nents were the Jesuits, whom he strove at the outset to deprive of 
all their accustomed action upon Ihe civil government. In an 
explanatory passive regarding that confrat^nity, of a letter sent to 
Colbert in 1672, he |»it8 his case thus: ^^ After all the pains 
taken to remove them from the direction of afi^brs, is it befitting 
that we dhould let them in at another door, after closing the first 
against them ? Besides, the Seminarists of Quebec, and ihe grand 
vicar of the chapter, are under their guidance. These ecclesiastics 
doing all things by their order, the result is, that the Jesuits have 
virtually, if only indirectly, the entire management of spiritual 
government here ; which, I need not tell you, is a machine potent 
enough to move or to obstruct every other." 

The o^^oaLtions and intrigues of the count's enemies however 
do not appear to have slackened his eSoxis to am^orate the (Boaterial 
interests of the colony, the leading interests of which he had care- 
fully studied, and soon well understood. — ^After having obtained 
good assurance of the continued favourable dispositions of the 
natives, whom he had the art of attachii^ by his polity, he decided 
to signalise the commencement of his administration, following 
the example of his several preceding governors, by a series of 
ordinances, which were called *' rules of police " simply, but were 
measures of extended administrative operation. Ignoring, for the 
time, the spirit of forwarded deprecations, from high quarters, of 
any movement, even the slightest, towards the establishment of 
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popular or mtinieipal fra&ohiBds in the colony, he had the hairdi- 
hood to deoreej iti oiie of those ordinances, that i&?ee aldermen 
{4chevinty should be elected to office by a plurality of votes of the 
inhabitants, to ^lareise the Amotions of police magistrates in- 
Quebec, and to malos vi^^ant observation ^ Ihe due execution of 
the laws gener&liy. Three years afterwards, the collective police 
rufes were revised', and their operation eictendisd to Hlq nei^bour* 
ing savage tribes ; who were now rendered liable to be tried b^re 
the ordinary tribunab and subjected to French penality for grave 
oariminal ofiBences. They were also justiciable, in like manner, for 
iafraetions of the law against trading with aliens, in any wayi 
One of the regulating deorees ordained that the lieutenant-generaT 
(of police) ihould hold, twice a yratr, an '^ assembly of publior 
politfjr^*' coB^^osed of the ehief eitisens, to confer on the best and 
teiuliest maanB £» improving the colonial interests^ in general; 
and thuis^ to supply a cdnveni^itf opportunity £br mutual enlighten- 
ment a£^ to tiie actual state of agriculture^ trade, and public wcnics 
of tbe cduntry4 

In 1674^ the king, yiel^ng^at last to tiie often expressed wi^es 
of the CanacUans, totally suppressed the West India CcMtnpany, 
which had not fulfilled any of its obligations; the home govern- 
ment rdScmdittg to the shareholders the money they had paid. We 
learOy from the edict of revocation, that the total population of 
the French colonies, at its date, amounted to 45,000 souk; and 
that their tracts empbyed 100 sail of vessds, not reckoning those 
engfiged in the cod and whaHe fisheries, t&e number of which was 
yet more con8id«raUe.*^Th& king reoommended at the sebne time 
to cultivate, inOanada, the grounds that lay neatest to the Si, Law- 
rence, whi^ great wato^-way presented the sole r^able means of 
9onmiunioatioit with France. 

As the want of a tribunitl of first resort for nfiittiM civil uid 
eiiminat was nnidi fek^ that of the provostiry wa^ re-«?eotod at 
Quebec, as already mentioned, in 1677. Thia improvement wae- 
Mowed, in« 1676, by the introd«otion of the fisonouB *< n^ ordin- 
ance of 1677, touching tbe administration of justice." That law, 
one of the greatest benefite received under the aneient regime,' 
waa for Canadian civil piiooess what the criminal jurisprtidence ef 
Ikitain sum ha» bean^ FinAlly^ in 1670 appeared t^ imjpe^tml 
Vol. L- 
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edict regarding tithee and perpetual curacies {cures Jixes) : also an 
ordinance, no less salutary, for the personal liberty of the inhabi- 
tants; namely, that which forbade governors of subordinate loca- 
lities to imprison any one at their own hands, — that right being 
restricted to the governor-general, the lieutenant-general civil, and 
the sovereign council. This measure had probably been suggested 
by what had just taken jdace between M. de Frontenac and M. 
Perrot, governor of Montreal. 

In 1673 and afterwards, these two personages had been in con- 
gtant dissension. The C3mical La Hontan was used to say of 
Perrot, that he cleverly multiplied a yearly salary of 1000 crowns 
by fifty, through unofficial traffic with the Indians. Rightly or 
wrongly, the governor-general was persuaded that M. Perrot ob- 
served neither the ordinances nor his instructions, and sent a lieu- 
tenant of his body guard ordering him to amend his defaults. The 
mesbcnger was ill received, and even thrown i n to prison. Upon this 
outrage coming to his knowledge, the governor-general called a 
special meeting of the sovereign council, to advise in the case, 
he regarding the conduct of Perrot as treasonable. It was now 
ordained, that the sub-procurator-general should draw up a crim- 
inal accusation without delay, and send orders to Montreal to 
bring the governor to Quebec to answer it,— even by force if neces- 
sary. The latter, alarmed at the turn affairs had taken, hastened 
to reply to the citation ; and having reached Quebec, hoping to 
evade the blow aimed at him, was arrested, and, without form of 
process, incarcerated in the castle of St. Louis, where he remained 
prisoner fully a year. Irritated, doubtless, at being thus arbitrarily 
treated, he declined to sue for pardon, set the governor-general at 
defiance, and denied his right, with or without the concurrence of 
the sovereign council, to try or to pass judgment upon him. 

Thb difficulty, grave enough before, became yet more compli- 
cated, during the winter, through the part taken in it by some 
seminarists of St. Sulpitius of Montreal ; one of whom, the Abb^ 
de Salignao-F^nelon, was parish priest (cur^ of that city. This 
ecclesiastic, in his Easter-day sermon next spring, severely blamed 
the conduct of the governor-general, which he denounced as vio- 
lent and tyrannical. Not satisfied with thus delivering himself of 
his dissatis&Qtion in spoken wordS; he drew up a remonstrance in 
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writing against the count, and passed it round the city for signa- 
tures, in view of sending it to the king. This proceeding was 
treated as a species of Idse-majest^, by the governor-general and 
council. The abb^ was cited before the latter as an accused party ; 
and several other ecclesiastics were summoned, at the same time, to 
bear evidence against him. 

After several times making default, they did compear, but only 
to decline the council's lawful jurisdiction over clerics. They 
asserted, that, whether as accused or witnesses, they could be cited 
only before the tribunal of their bishop. The abb^ F^nelon de- 
ported himself most arrogantly upon the occasion : claiming the 
right, possessed by ecclesiastics in old France, of speaking, seated 
and covered, in presence of a secular council ; then, adding act to 
word, he stalked up to the council-board, and put on his hat in a 
defiant manner, as if to brave the count himself, in his presid- 
ential chair. The latter, after remarking upon this impropriety, 
caused an usher to lead Fdnelon into an anti-chamber, there to 
remain until it could be debated, in council, what next was to be 
done. It was soon decided, unanimously, that such unceremonial 
pretensions were unsustainable ; and this the rather, that the abb^ 
stood, not as equal or superior before the members of council, but as 
a culprit. Being brought into the council-room, and refusing to 
apologize, or answer further interrogations, he was forthwith put 
under arrest. 

Perrot still persisted with equal obstinacy, though on differing 
grounds, in denying the right of the governor-general to arrest or the 
council to try him. The first of his pleas in bar was reasonable 
enough ; others were plausible at least, and had due influence, at a 
later time, in bringing about an alteration of the law or usages of 
accusation and arrest. He urged, for instance, that being accused 
directly by the governor-general, who was his personal enemy, he 
must decline to trust his cause in the hands of a body presided 
by that enemy as judge ; that several of the councillors had an 
interest in superseding him (Perrot), the party now replacing: him 
in Montreal being a near relation of theirs, which sufficiently ex- 
plained (he insinuated) their violent hostility to one who had 
done them no wrong. For these (and probably other) reasons, he 
challenged the competency of the governor-general by name, and 
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all tbe oAer councillors iudioated above, to try or to condemn him; 
finally, he appealed, in advance^ against any judgment they might 
P988 against him, to the royal council of state. 

The abb^ F^nelon adoi^d a similar line of defence ; and thus 
made eommou cause with Perrot, to whom clerical influence, now 
become general in his favour, was of great utility. The members 
of council, challenged as unfit to try the cause, expressed a wish 
to be exQused from attending. The governor-general justified his 
own presence^ so st^ngly excepted against, by declaring that he 
wa3 no more interested in the process than the king himself, whose 
representative he was. 

The presidency of the council now raised many disputes. H. 
Duchesneau wim3 charged^ by his ofiElcial instructions, to preside ; and 
when absent, the oldest councillor was to repla^^e him ;pro tern. 
Amidst the confusion then reigning in the council^ — which the 
perplexed minutes of the council, still extant, plainly show,-^the 
governor and the intendant were requested to take neither o£ them 
the title of president^ till the king could be referred to. This 
renunciation Pe Frontenac peremptorily reused to make. 

Discord increasing, the count set about intimidatiing those coun- 
cillors whohad beconie unconformable to his views. Messrs. d' Au- 
teuil, de Yilleray, and de TiUy^ received orders to retire to their 
country-houses. These intemperate acts of the count drew upon 
him the censure of Colbert. It was his unfounded pretensions, the 
minister wrote, which caused the troubles of the pseceding year, 
with respect to church, ceremonials ; and the existing public discon- 
tent was mainly due, the minister allied, to the abuse of his author- 
ity by exiKng the procurator-general and two other councilloxs. The 
king, he added,, was astounded at what had happened; for no 
governor in France would have insisted on filling the double 
functions of botiii the.governarsh]|»and the presidency of the coun- 
cil at once. 

The number of the members of council being now reduced 
below the quorum needed to fonn« a coxirt^ it was . necessary to 
nominate others, if the cause were. to. be proceeded with; and 
after several ^ttings, the remanent members, who were glad to 
avail th^nselves of ayiy faix occasion to be rid of the business, 
recK^gwed ih«i l^^lltgr of the causes of zecusation^ und voted, thut 
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the notes of the process, bo far as it hacl gone, should be referred 
to the king, with a requedt that his Majesty would decide whether 
the presidency of council of right belonged to the governor- 
general. 

The year following Louis included a redpdnse, as to the latter 
moot point, in a declaration which regulated the rights of prece- 
dency. In terms of that royal missive, the fitst and second places 
in council were reserved for the gdv^rtidr-gdneral and bishop; to 
the intendant belonged the third place, and along therewith the 
presidency, — ^which, in fact, the latter had already begun to fill 
without contestation, taking Caj'e, however, not to assume the title 
of president, in order to give no umbrage to the count. From 
this time M. de Laval, who long had discontinued attendance, 
began to resume his seat at the council-board ; for, whenever dis- 
sension arose between him and the count, his policy was to reclaim 
thereby the right of substitution, by sending, in his place, on 
Occasion, some trusty and vigilant ecclesiastic. 

As for M. Perrot and the abb^ F^nelon, the governor-general 
sent them, under duress, to France. Upon their arrival at Paris, 
the former was imprisoned in the Bastile, by way of example, and 
to vindicate the authority of the king, defied in the person of his 
deputy ; while the abb^ was inhibited from ever visiting Canada. 
Perrot, notwithstanding, soon regained the royal favour; for it 
was not long before he obtained permission to return, Louis send- 
ing on this billet to the count, in his behalf: '* Perrot will wait 
on you ; he will make his excuses to you ; which done, you are 
to treat him according to the powers which I have accorded him.*' 
Perrot was a nephew of Talon, one of the first valets-de-chainbre 
of the king, — ^a circumstance which accounts for the pardon he dO 
readily obtained. 

Scarcely had ma:tters been arranged as we have just seen, whto 
troubles of a yet more serious nature arose ; which elided in the 
recal of M. de Frontenao and the intendant, as will presently ap- 
pear. A spirit of quarrelsomeness, unforbearance^ and rancour 
now seemed to possess every high functionary in the colony.^ In 

* The usaal and also the natural result of a foroed conoiliation of clash- 
ing interests and pretensions, bj the strong hatid of authority .^B. 
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1680, the choleric Perrot, once more engaged in the peltry traffic, 
dealt a fxir dealer who offended him a blow. He was cited to 
answer for this outrage before the governor and intendant, who 
reported the affair to the king. His Majesty replied personally to 
Pe Frontenao : ^' Cease to vex yourself with those miserable 
troubles, which you have yourself too easily allowed to gather about 
your administration. Estimate the nature of the high functions 
which I have put in your charge, and think not lightly of the 
credit you enjoy by representing my person ; an honour which, of 
itself, should lift you far above petty considerations, and ought to 
enable you to bear with complacency many little oppositions from 
parties entirely obedient, in more important respects, to your will* 
The great point of general subjection once established, as it is, with 
you, it is befitting to rule with moderation, and learn to wink at 
shortcomings of small consequence, in order to attain to that result 
which ought to be your chief, nay, your only aim : namely, the aug- 
mentation of the strength and of the general well-being of the colony; 
the attractions of which to immigrants are chiefly dependent on 
the protection and the kind treatment its present inhabitants may 
report that they receive at your hands. You must be aware that 
these maxims of government differ greatly from those you have 
followed lately, while driving away some of the chief inhabitants, 
and constraining many others, from personal discontent at govern- 
mental acts, to return to France. It is indispensable that no 
undue preference or passionate dislike should be manifested for or 
against any one." 

These severe reprimands, addressed to the governor-general by 
the king,— evidently pointing at the dissensions between him, the 
council, the clergy, the intendant, and private individuals, — ^had 
very little effect upon his conduct. The liquor traffic, which all 
now exercised who thought fit, was a subject ever agitated, more 
or less, so long as the administration of M. de Courcelles lasted. 
The latter, and M. Talon, were not opposed to it, if limited to 
supplying the colonists only ; and that intendant had even obtained 
a letter from the minister which sanctioned the trade to that extent. 
But the bishop had never abated one jot of his opposition to it 
in any shape ; and discontinued not to denounce it in his pastoral 
charges (maridemmUi)^ or ceased issuing his threatened excommuni- 
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cations against those who continued to deal in ardent spirits ; occa- 
sionally making complaints, also, to the count of the qualified coun- 
tenance the dealers receiyed from the civil authorities. Latterly, 
M. Duohesneau, becoming more embroiled with the count, sus- 
tained the representations of the bishop and clergy on the subject 

The count, who had got the start of Laval in representations 
at head-quarters, intimated that the bishop's complaints were ill- 
founded ; that the liquor traffic, kept within due bounds, was ne- 
cessary as a means of attaching the aborigines to French interests : 
finally, that the horror the ecclesiastics expressed against it was a 
not always genuine, '* and was a mere pretext with some, to be 
used as a handle to persecute those who opposed their own domi- 
nation, in order to drive the latter from office.'' This allusion 
referred to governors already recalled, and to the count's own posi- 
tion, which he judged to be in jeopardy through priestly influences. 
Colbert, utterly tired at last of the mutual accusations and recri- 
minations of the parties, lay and clerical, on the subject, concluded 
to settle the footing upon which it should be put, by direct 
authority of the king. 

As a preliminary step, he directed M. de Frontenac to cause 
twenty of the chief colonists to meet and give him their opinion 
on the liquor traffic, its particular tendencies, and its effects on the 
general well-being of the country. Accordingly the assembly was 
holden ; and the parties convoked having expressed opinions fa- 
vorable to the traffic, as it then existed, a report to that effect was 
drawn up, and transmitted to Paris. M. de Laval, who had set 
his heart upon abolishing the liquor traffic, went to France for tha '> 
purpose, in 1678, being in hopes of arresting any l^islation which 
might be founded upon the reports sanctioning the sale of spirits. 
According to Charlevoix, the king referred the matter to the 
archbishop of Paris and P^re Lachaise, to pass a definitive judg- 
ment thereupon. He says these referees, after a conference with the 
bishop of Quebec, declared that the sale of brandy ought to be 
prohibited, under severe penalties, among the native tribes ; and 
that an ordinance to that effect was promulgated. But if we may 
trust the author of " Memoirs of M. de Laval," the court, desirous of 
terminating the struggle between the civil and ecclesiastical autho- 
rities of Canada, gave the bishop a very cold reception : the same 
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Mithor usertiiig, ia addUioii, iiiat the bishop, after two yean^ 
8ol]0itatik>nfl, was obliged to zetam without hayiog ^ed in bis 
errand. The feet seenuB to be, tiiat Layal had a purt of bis ^o- 
mand oompUed with, and that sudi an inhibition as Charievoix 
speaks ofieally was issued. BataoomproBiiseof 11ns Idndwoold 
be regarded by the bishop and his partisans as a d^eatcather 
than as a trioinph. Add to all this, that the king, with his aoous- 
tomed finesse, observing that the Inshop set xxp independent pre- 
tensioais trenohing on the royal prerogative, u the year 1677 
charged Dnchesnean to oanse the bishop's atteodanees at sittings 
of eonnoil to be made as unwelcome as possible, in view of eanang 
them to be quite discontinued. '^ Bat in parrying out his Ma- 
jesty's wishes," intimated the minister, ^ you are to manage this 
matter with secceey and reservedly ; above all, let ao one know 
tibat I have written to you on this subject at all.'' ^ Never&eless, 
the bishop had his suspcions that some sueh occult (^[^)osition to 
him, authorised but mA admowledged by the court, was in operar 
tion. 

The result of all was, that the governor-general became more 
thsm ever alienated in spirit &om the iutendant. The latter, as 
FC have seen, u{^eld the sentiments of the bishop in the vexed 
question of the liquor traffic : and he wrote to Paaris, beudes, tiial 
the country was in a deplorable state ; that unceasii^ intr^ues 
kept up a constant agitation in it ; that evexy artifice was employ- 
ed to prevent the complaints of the peo^e &om reaching France ; 
also that the governor-general trafficked in peltries, which he sold 
to the En^ish, despite the royal ordinances forl^dding traffic with 
aliens. The intendant farther accused, by aame, Messrs. Perrot, 
La SaUe, Du Luth, Boisseau, and others, as being implicated in 
acts he thus denounced. M. de Frontjonae, who suspected what 
was going on, treated the iutendant yet more haiigl^tily than 
be&re, — his accustomed mode of overtly setting his enemies at de- 
fiance. Upon one ocoa^pn, in open council, the count rated him 
as an audacious man (un tSmSraire), who ou^t to b^ arrested. 
Notwititistanding repeated moniUons from court, the dissensions 
between the twain rose to such a pitch, that it became needfu^ 
to recal both, in 1682. 

* Docament in M. Feri "tapers. 
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Tbe governor left the colony at a time wlien bis presence would 
have been eq>eciallj useful to it. A conflagration, on the 5tli of 
Augogt that year, reduced most of Quebec to ashes, put a stop 
to trade, and occasioned immense loss to the country. Worse 
fltHl, at that moment a new war with the Iroquois was imminent. 
Day by day, tbe contact of English colonisation was bepoming 
m^e and more close with ibe French outlying posts and seats of 
tafttfic. Colonel Dongan^ was unceasing in bis efforts to attacb 
tbe Iroquois to English interests, and means were not wanting 
to enable him to attain this end. Thus the increase of the trade 
of the English colonists enabled them to sell their merchandise at 
lower rates than the Canadian traders ; while, on the other band, 
the former paid the Indians more than double prices for tbeir 
peltries. With such a discrepancy, both ways, to the disadvan- 
tage of the French, it was plain that the traffic of the latter with 
i^ Five Nations must of necessity soon be annihilated. 

Besides these commercial advantages, which the English were 
not slow in turning to account in trafficking with the aborigines^ an 
untoward scuffle between one or npiore of the French parties at 
MichilimaMnac and savages in the vicinity, in which some of the 
former were killed, followed up by reprisals against the latter, bad 
detached almost all the tribes of that region from our cause. At 
such a crisis of affairs, skilful management was needful, not only 
to preserve trading relations with the various tribes, but even to 
avoid a total rupture with several of them. Frontenac was con- 
stantly careful to maintain unbroken colonial alliances with, the na- 
tives, which was chiefly effected by sending presents to their head 
men : but after his departure, the sajne precautions not being 
taken, troubles soon ran to an smarming height, especially with the 
Iroquois ; and every thing am,ong the five cantons bore the aspect 
of open hostility to the French. Courted by the people of boti 
colonies. New York and Canada, these barbarians, naturally proud 
and ambitious, became unwontedly insolent and exacting. Fufr 
thermore, the New Yorkers plied them witb flattery; sounding 

* Colonel Thomas Dongfin wa^ named governor of the proyinoe of 
Kew York in 1682. His adminjistration became memorable as the era ef 
the commencement of representative government in that colony. — B, 
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their praises as the conqnerors of all the other tribes, and promising 
the chief men the support of England in their warrings. The recent 
conferences the departed governor-general had invited with envoys 
of the five nations, also the Horons, the Kikapous, and the Mifimis, 
had no satisfactory result. He therefore left the country at a time 
when a continuation of such conciliatory polity as his was most 
needed ; for shortly therea^r, breathings of war against the French 
arrived, not merely from the southern frontier lines, but also from 
most regions of the west. In a word, it seemed as if the alliances 
formed with the aborigines, as important for the progress as or the 
security of Canada, were about to be renounced in all quarters 
simultaneously. 

In this year of evil augury, M. de Frontenac set sail for France. 
His departure was a triumph for the Laval party, but it was 
destined to be the last. The recal of three governors, almost 
successively, sufficiently manifested the power and the pretensions 
of the bishop. The reign of the first two of those chiefs lasted 
in all but four years. That the count's sway lasted ten years, was 
due, not so much to his great talents, as to the overcoming credit he 
enjoyed at court throughout all that space of time. He was a 
relative of Madame de Maintenon ; who was then engaged in edu- 
cating the illegitimate children Louis had through his connexion 
with Madame de Montespan. The countess de Frontenac, who 
never set foot in Canada, passed for being one of the greatest or- 
naments of high life in Paris, in right of her beauty and graces. 
She was on an intimate footing with De Maintenon, — just begin- 
ning to exert an influence at court, which ultimately became 
supreme. Madame de Frontenac also frequented the distinguish- 
ed circle which Madame de S^vign^ drew around herself. These 
connexions proved eminently useful to the count ; for it was as 
much to the influence of his wife that he owed his re-appointment 
to the viceroyalty of New France in 1689, as to that of his fa- 
mily, which yet had always been especially faithful to the Bourbons. 
His intermediate successors showing few or no requisites equal to 
his for rightly governing and extending the power of so important a 
possession, it was ultimately determined that he should resume 
his frinctions, and be better sustained than before, in resisting 
all undue ecclesiastical pretensions. — ^But before entering upon the 
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annals of the second Frontenax; administration, we shall retrace 
our steps somewhat, to resume the account, suspended for a time, 
of some important explorations, entered upon by the French of 
those days, of the interior regions of the North American continent. 
These illustrious labours of devoted men had been continued, and 
taken a wide extension, during the whole time of the first Fron- 
tenac viceroyalty ; and, in imitation of M. Talon, the count had 
encouraged the explorers to the utmost of his power. He espe- 
cially patronised La Sale, whose bold and enterprising spirit he 
greatly admired. To M. de Frontenac was due also the foundation, 
on a stable basis, of the factory and stronghold of Cataracoui, 
already adverted to. 

Unfortunately those brilliant explorations, while they were the 
means of putting our French ancestors in possession, real or no- 
minal, of a vast tract of country, and bringing the colonists 
into close relation with the aborigines ; these great extensions of 
the limits of New France, we say, of necessity broadened the surface 
already constantly exposed to the hazards and the mischances of 
hostilities, active or passive, with the conterminous colonists of 
alien races. 
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SxplorfttfoBB, bj the French, of the interior of Korth Ameriea.-— TrArel- 
len MKd Munionaries.— ^he Jetnits, their aetivitj and eourage.— 
Trayels in a northern direction : Pdre De Quen discoTen lake St* 
Jean (Saguenaj), 164*7; St.-Simon et La Goutore penetrate, hj 
this route, to Hudson's Bay (1672).'-«Trayels eastward and west- 
ward : Pdre Draillettes passes from the St. Lawrence to the sea, by 
the rirers Chandidre and Kennebec.-— Lakes "Erie, Huron, and Michi- 
gan visited In gncceBsion^-«Two young traders, in 1669, reach the 
•head of lake Superior : the Sionx and other tribe8.-*Apo8tolic ex- 
cursions of Peres Baimbaolt, Jognes,.and Mfl6nard.--iPeireB AUouec 
and Dablon penetrate to the Mississippi yallety, and obtain infomA- 
tion from the natives regarding the great river. — ^Pdres Marquette and 
Joliet, upon this report, search for and discover the Mississippi, and 
descend it to its confluence with the Arkansas river. — ^La Sale pro- 
poses to take up from that point and follow the course of the Mis- 
sissippi to the sea ; — but first he builds a vessel at Niagara ; con- 
structs the fort of the Mi&mis ; also that of Crdvecoeur, on the 
Illinois river. — ^Pere Hennepin ascends the Mississippi to Sault St. 
Antoine, and is taken by the Sioux. — Great obstacles met and sur- 
mounted by La Sale, who finally traces the whole course of the 
Mississippi ; he gives the name of Louisiana to its valley and neigh- 
bouring regions. — He sails to France and gives an account of his 
proceedings to the king, who receives him graciously. 

Were we to express, in the briefest of terms, the motiyes which 
induced the leading European races of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies who came to the Americas, we should say that the Spaniards 
went thither in quest of gold, the English for the sake of enjoying 
civil and religious freedom, the French in view of propagating the 
gospel among the aborigines. Accordingly we find, firom the be- 
ginning, in the annals of New France, religious interests overlying 
all others. The members of the " Society of Jesus,'* becoming 
discredited among the nations of Europe for their subserviency to 
power — ^usually exalting the rights of kings, but at all times inculoa- 
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ting stibmUision, both by kings and their sabg[ect8, to the Roman 
Pontiffs — individual Jesuits, we say^ whatever may have been their 
demerits as members of the con&aternity in Europe or in South 
America^ did much to redeem these by their apostolic labours in 
the wilderness of the northern continent ; cheerfully ^neeuntering^ 
as they did, every form of suffering, braving the crudest tortures^ 
and even welcoming death as the expected seal of their martyrdom 
foE the cause of Ohrist, and for the advancement of civilizatiou 
among barbarous nations. 

From Quebec as a centre-point, the missionary lin«s of the Je* 
Sjuit fathers radiated in all directions through eveiy. region inha« 
bited by our savages, from the Laurentian valley to the Hudson's 
Bay territory, along the great lake countries^ and down the valley 
of the Mississippi Scai^y eqpdj^d, as it seemed to the worldly 
eye^ with a breviaiy around the neck and a crucifix in hand, the 
missionaiy set forth, and became a pioneer for themost adventurous 
secular explorera of the desert. To such our &re&ithera owed 
their best earliest knowledge of vast r^ons, to whose; sai^i^e inha? 
bitants they imparted tlie glad tidii^a of the gospel ; and smoothed 
the way for native alliances with their compatriots of the laity, 
of the greatest after in^rt to the colic^y^. 

The Society of Jesus, or confraternity of Jesuits, was founded 
at the epoch of the Beformation; iu the double view: first, of 
building up a living dyke against the disorderly tide rushing onward 
and threatening to overwhelm the established landmarks of autho- 
rity, spiritual and temporal; seeond^jr, of giving a great extension 
to religiopa proselytism, e^cially in the r^tons of Heathendom, 
near and reaiote. The rules of the Sooiely permitted the admiih 
fiion of no candidates but those supposed to be endowed with great 
moral oiergy ; of natures willing to submit implicitly to the will 
of the spiritual. *' powera that be,'' whetiber the general of the 
order, the reigning pope, or their owa immediata superiors^ They 
were sworn, above all, to devote themselves, body and soul, to the 
oause of catholicity ; of which they were recognised for the esp^ial 
d<^eQdei» againat all. heretical assailants* 

Yetthe absohito obedienoe pkc^ed by th«n, xi^n every oooa- 
sioH and imdet:aU oiroumsUuaoes, to am alieo domination, caused 
the order to be distrusted, and fimdly suppressed is most ^attl^Mc 
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states. Meantime, devoted to the duties of the academy, the pulpit, 
and the confessional — with such potent instruments, moral and re- 
ligious, as these, thej were enabled to make a strong and constant 
impression on the general spirit of the communities thej dwelt 
among. Within the first century afW their foundation, thej had 
organised the best schools known to Europe. Their educational 
manuals became models for all others of that time, and their me- 
rit is recognised bj partial imitations even yet. Isolated from the 
working-daj world, the 6lite of the Jesuits formed, in every sove- 
reignty of Europe, a species of intellectual republic, submitted 
to the severest self-imposed discipline ; one whose every pass-word, 
authoritatively issued, found an obedient response in all r^ons 
of the world. Jesuitic influence soon extendi to the most potent 
and most learned of the civilized earth, as well as to the lowly 
and the ignorant ; while overstepping the bounds of Christendom, 
troops of Jesuit fathers, inspired by spiritual herpism, penetrated 
to the extremities of the globe, to convert Pagans and infidels, — 
not as did the crusaders, by fire and sword, but rather, like the 
Saviour and his apostles, by the more genial means of reasoning 
and persuasion. They bore alofl, in the sight of admiring multi- 
tudes of their uncivilized fellow-men, the Crucifix, that symbol of 
human redemption, firom the shores of Japan to the Airthest capes 
of America, from the frozen regions of Iceland to the remotest 
isles of Oceania. 

Such devotedness, at once heroic and humble, could not but con- 
found worldly philosophy, while it has gained for the members of 
the order the admiration of many protestants. Thus we have 
the candid testimony of Bancroft, the able historian of the English 
plantations in this continent that " The annals of missionary labours 
are inseparably connected with the origin of all the establishments 
of French America. Not a cape was doubled, nor a stream dis- 
covered, that a Jesuit did not show the way.''* 

* It may be convenient to mention here, for memory's sake, that the 
Jesaits were founded, in 1634, by Ignatins of Loyola, a Spanish layman, 
born in 1491 ; that he, taking holy orders, was elected their first general 
by the enrolled members in 1541. The society, having been fully recog- 
niied| as a religious confraternity, by pope Paul lY during the previous 
year, Henry II gave the Jesuits ingress to France in 1651 \ and soon after- 
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On the other hand, there were instances where secular explorers, 
seeking <o illustrate their names by great discoveries, or to enrich 
themselves by traffic, opened a way for the after labours of the 
missionary. The most celebrated of such were Champlain, Ni- 
colet, Perrot, Joliet, La Sale, and La Verendrye. 

We have seen that the first-named and also greatest of these dis- 
coverers, brought to the knowledge of his contemporaries, lakes 
Champlain, Ontario, and Nipissing (to the north of Lake Huron) ; 
he also visited a great part of the Ottawa. While he was extending 
geographical knowledge in the west, P^re Dolbeau, then on a 
mission to the Montagnais Indians of Tadoussac, was making ex- 
cursions of observation among the picturesque highlands of the 
Sagitenay valley ; he also visited the Betsiamites and other wander- 
ing tribes of regions lying north from the St. Lawrence. In 1647, 
lake St. Jean, through which the Saguenay flows, was discovered 
by P^re de Quen. In 1651, the French attained a point fully 
half way overland to Hudson's Bay ; their final aim being to pene- 
trate to a shore of the North Sea, the aborigines thereabouts hav- 
ing asked that a missionary should be sent to them. 

In 1661, governor d'Argenson charged M. la Valli^re, a Nor- 
man of rank, Denis Guyon, Despr^s-Couture, Francois Pelletier, 
and P^res Druillettes and Dablon, to journey overland to Hudson's 
Bay, taking natives for their guides. The party started from 

wards they had the chief charge of the scholastic instruction of French 
youth. They were banished from France in 1596, but restored in 1603. 
They remained in great credit, with successive rulers of France, till the 
year 1*764, when they were banished. Soon partially recalled, they were 
finally excluded from France in 1 767. A brief of Clement XIY, dated July 
21, 1773, suppressed the society, nominally at least, in every part of Chris- 
tendom. But by a brief of Pius YII, dated 25th April, 1801, the society was 
re-organized once more. This re-constitution,however,did not find accept- 
ance in all catholic countries : in France, especially, it was ill looked on 
consequently, when the body overspread the new French Empire in 1804-5, 
they took the name of " Society of Fathers of the Faith," but, soon after 
the second Bourbon Restoration, viz. in 1816, they virtually resumed their 
original name, in the collective appellation " Society of the Faith of 
Jesus." After the Revolution of 1830, even this name had to be disowned 
to the French public, and has undergone variations since, into the his- 
tory of which we do not enter. — JHctionnaire des Dates, and other au- 
thoritles.-^i?. 
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Quebeo in May that year, first ascended tbe Sagaenay, delate 
its rapids, and, attaining to lake St. Jean, they entered a tributary 
river, which, ascending, they reached lake Nekouban ; bat went 
no further for the time. The reason was, that the native gmdoB, 
who had thitherto stuck to ^e party, learning that the Iroquois had 
ini^ired the upper Saguenay tribes with dread, pretended that they 
(the guides) no longer knew the road ; and even the French adven- 
turers, dreading to meet any of those redoubtable savages on the 
rugged way, werenot sorry to call a halt, and to return by the same 
route they came. 

The search for anorth-west passage to India hadbeen the means 
of discovering Hudson's Bay. Oabot led the way in tbat quest, 
and he disoovored Labrador. Alphonse de Xaintongs, the naviga- 
tor who accompanied Boberval to Canada^ followed in the traoe0 
of Cabot. Sir Martin Frobiaher came next. Anotiher Englidi ad- 
venturer, captain John Davis, reached the entiy of Baffin's Bay; 
At length Henry Hudson, askilful mariner employed by an English 
company, profiting from the experience of his predecessors, in mid 
summer 1610 penetrated the landlocked sea which still bears his 
name, and coasted much of its solitary shores. It was on his re- 
turn, through the straits, that the major number ci his mutinous 
crew put their captain and eight of his staunchest fbllowers^ into a 
boat, which was never afterwards heard ot Finally, Jean Bourdon, 
in a vessel of 30 tons burden only, sailed to the farther end of ^e 
bay in 1656, to tndfie with the people near its seaboard. 

In 1671, governor d'Avattgour, and his intendknt Talon; 
equipped a second expedition to seek a way to Hudson's bay by the 
Saguenay river. The names of its leaders were St. Simon and 
La Ooutuxe ; F4re Charles AJk^nsif too, ^as of theparty, which left 
Qiaebeoon the 6thof Aagosi^ 1671, but did no^' readi its d^ 
tinalaon t^ June 28, 1672. Improved a T^on of d^solaticm ; of 
wMchliheytook ceremonial' possession', in name of the king, in 
token of which they buried a plate of brass, gxaven with the royal 
memorials. 

As the territ(»y around the entry of tlie Saguenay was the 
scw^ef s eonsiderdide tnd&e in pehary, it had long been wished to 
o^n up relattons "With tisie tiib^ of its upper wilderXiefis, as also 
^dth the trilreB nearer to' the bay. Here, then, was a step gfumed. 
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which might lead to the realisation of that wish. But the EDglish, 
as we shall see by and by, led by two huguenot exiles, were the 
first to profit by these explorations made at French cost, or by the 
relations already formed with the natives to found trading establish- 
ments in the Hudson's bay territories. The huguenot guides, 
however, played a double part afterwards, between French and 
English employers of their services. 

In r^ons south of the St. Lawrence, P^re Druillettes was 
the first European who passed overland from that river to the 
eastern Atlantic seaboard, ascending the Chaudi^re and descend- 
ing the Kennebec in 1646. He was the first missionary among 
the Abenaquis, who held him in high esteem. He did good ser- 
vice to the colony by preserving for it the amity of that brave na- 
tion, the only one which the Iroquois were slow to attack. 

In another direction, the traffickers and missionaries, constantly 
moving onward, toward the sources of the St. Lawrence, had 
reached the upper extremity of Lake Huron. Pore's Br^beuf, 
Daniel, Lalemant, Jogues, and Raimbault, founded in the regions 
around its waters the Christianised settlements (villages) of St. 
Joseph, St. Michel, St. Ignace, Sainte-Marie, &c. The last-named, 
seated at the point where Lake Huron communicates with lake 
Erie, was long the central point of the north-western missions. 
In 1639, Jean Nicholet, following the course of a river flowing 
out of Lake Michigan at Green Bay, was led within three days' 
navigation of " the great water," such was the distinctive name 
the aborigines gave to the Mississippi.* In 1671, the relics 
of the Huron tribes, tired of wandering from forest to forest, 
settled down in Michilimackinao, at the end of Lake Superior, 
under the care of P^re Marquette ; who thus became the earliest 
founder of a European settlement in Michigan. The natives of 
the vicinity were of the Algonquin race ; but the French called 
them SauteurSy from their being near to Sault Sainte-Marie. 

Between the years 1635-1647, these countries were visited by 
eighteen Jesuit missionaries, besides several laics attached to their 
ministry. Direct communication with the region was then little 
attempted, the hostile feeling of the Iroquois making the navi- 

* Pdre Yimont, superior of the Jesuits ; Relation, &c., a. d. 1639-1643. 

Vol. I.- 
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gation of lake Ontario perilous to adveiitaren ; and obliging them 
to pass to and from the western mission field by the valley of the 
Ottawa. The Neuters' territory, visited by Champlain, and the 
southern lakeboard of Erie beyond BuffiEdo, being as yet almost 
unknown, about 1640 it was resolved to send thither P^res 
Chaumont and Br^uf, whose exploration thus completed the 
first survey of the Laurentian basin, from the ocean to the fiurthest 
nook of Lake Superior. 

Two Jesuits, Charles Raimbault and Isaac Jogues, sent towards 
that fresh-water sea, after a navigation of seventeen days, and 
losing their way in the archipelago of Lake Huron, reached the 
Sault Sainte-Marie ; and there found assembled about 2000 sava- 
ges, who received them with signs of great good-will. Far as 
French adventurers had advanced, the limits of the continent 
seemed to be never the nearer ; for they learned, at Sault Sainte- 
Marie, the names, stiU, of a great number of nations, located 
beyond to the west and south, whose existence they had never heard 
of before. Among them were said to be warlike tribes, yet living 
by culture of the soil, but whose race and language were unknown. 
/' Thus it was,'' says an American author, ^' that the religious zeal 
of the French had transported the Gross to the banks of Sault 
Sainte-Marie and the confines of Lake Superior ; whence it over- 
shadowed ahready the territory of the Sioux in Mississippi valley, five 
years before Elliot, the famous missionary of New England, had 
addressed a word to the savages located within six miles of Boston 
harbour." 

It may fairly be said that the hold Oanada had upon the abori- 
gines, far and near, was due to the relations our people owed to the 
missionaries and fur traders. Bot^ were to be met with, at in- 
tervals, everywhere ; on the shores of Hudson's Bay, on the margin 
of the Laurentian Gulf, at the forest outskirts of Lake Superior ; 
and in all places wheresoever found, they tended to give a high, or, 
yet better, a favourable idea of France and her people. The savages 
admired the hardihood of individual Frenchmen, who trusted 
themselves in all confidence amid entire populations of natives, 
not always of firiendly dispositions; and, even passing beyond, 
visited wildernesses reputed to be full of ferocious men and wild 
beasts, and consequently shunned by themselves. It seemed to 
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these naturally saperstitious people, that the Europeans bore a 
charmed life. Their superiority in the art of war, and their 
knowledge, of which the natives made an exaggerating estimate, 
made most of the tribes anxious to enter into alliances with the 
colonists ; who, on their part, found such of the natives as most 
dreaded the Iroquois, valuable auxiliaries against these intractable 
barbarians. 

In 1659, two young traders,* led on by personal curiosity and 
a spirit of adventure, joined some roving- bands of Algonquins, 
and coasted with them the shores of lake Superior, upon which 
they passed the succeeding winter. Here they first learned the 
existence of the Sioux race, of whom thitherto little wjts known 
even by their compatriots of the nearer wilds. Our two young 
Frenchmen determined to visit the Sioux in their own country. 
On the way, they met with broken and dispirited bands of sava- 
ges, the survivors of nations vanquished and dispersed by the Iro- 
quois. The Sioux, among whom they at length arrived, appeared 
to them, on the contrary, to be a potent race, yet of gentler man- 
i^ers than the people of the eastern tribes. They ascertained that 
there were forty populous hordes of the Sioux, the people in 
which exercised no such cruelties on prisoners as other native races 
gloried in ; that they had a pretty distinct belief in a Supreme 
Being ; but that their religious notions, in other particulars, were 
akin to those of the nomade races of Asia. 

The two intrepid adventurers returned to Quebec, in 1660, es- 
corted by sixty Algonquin canoes, laden with furs. They confirm- 
ed the report of two other Frenchmen who visited lake Michigan 
four years previously, as to the multitudinous tribes wandering 
about those r^ons ; among others the Kristinots, whose wigwams, 
it was averred, might be found in high latitudes, even as far as the 
polar seas. 

It was during the same year that P^e Mesnard set out, along 
with some Algonquins, to preach the Gt)spel to the Ottawaj9 and 
other tribes located near the shores of Lake Superior. He re- 
mained eight months in a bay which he named after Sainte-Thdrdse 
(perhaps that of Kiwina), on the southern side of the lake, where 



* Relaiionif 4rc., ▲. d. 1660. 
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hill only food was aoorns (or other mact) and pounded bark. At 
an invitation from the Ilarons, he left this inhospitable place for 
the bay of Chagouimigong (bay of St. Esprit) at the western end 
of Lake Huron ; a country poor in game, but remote, and for 
both reasons free from the Hnrons, implacable enemies the Iro- 
quois. One day, while his travelling comrade was busy about their 
canoe, P^re Mesnard went into the woods, but returned not again 
and was never more seen. This venerable missionary had a great 
reputation for sanctity among the savages, whose rude natures 
had been almost softened to meekness by his virtuous example, 
and by the unction of his evangelical discourses. Some years after- 
wards, his breviary and cassock (jiouiane) were found among the 
Sioux, who paid them a kind of worship, as saintly relics. The 
savages, we may mention here, had a great respect (probably not 
unmingled with fear) for books, which they looked upon as imbued 
with spiritual life. Four or five years after the murder of P^res 
Br<n>cuf and Gamier by the Iroquois, a missionary among them 
found a Testament and a prayer-book, that had belonged to these 
martyrs, and which were preserved with care as things sacred. 

P!)ven in those days, the traders and missionaries knew that 
North America was separated from the old world by a sea. The 
'< Relations of the Jesuits'' of 1659-1660 contain these words :'' To- 
wards the east, the south, the west, and the north, this continent 
being Hurrounded with water, must be disjoined from Greenland 
by a narrow Hpace (Jtrajet)^ a good portion of which has been dis- 
covered ; and all that is wanted is to penetrate a few degrees far- 
ther, in order to reach the Japanese seas.'' 

P^re AUouez set out for Lake Superior in 1665. He coasted 
the heaps of sand which wind and water have raised along its 
shores, and rounded a bend of twelve miles, the base of a cape 
300 feet in height, forming the western end of the Laurentides. 
In this region, the waters of the lake rubbing out by their constant 
attrition the softer from the hard materials in composite rocks, 
have produced the most striking forms in some heights rising from 
the borders of the lake. P^re AUouez must have seen and ad- 
mired these fantastic works of nature, many of them resembling 
ruined piles of art, to which after travellers assigned the name 
of Portail and Bocher's Point. He reached Chagouiamigong in 
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due course, where he found a considerable village of Chippeways, 
which the Jesuits named Outchibouec. He there erected a chapel 
and preached in Algonquin to a dozen or more tribes, who un- 
derstood that language. His reputation spread far. Men of many 
tribes of the regions around came to see the white man : Pou- 
touatamis, from the depths of Michigan; Outagamis and Saiks^from 
territories intermediate to Lake Michigan and the Mississippi ; 
the Kristinoles (Creek Indians), from the marshy north ; the Illi- 
nois, from the prairies, then uncultivated, now covered with crops ; 
and lastly, the Sioux. All these men of many races admired the 
eloquence of the zealous missionary, and gave him information as to 
the numbers, power, and the situation of their several countries. 
The Sioux, armed with bows and arrows, told him that they roofed 
their huts with deer-skins, and that they occupied vast prairies on 
the margin of a great river they called the Mississippi. During his 
sojourn in that country, AUouez, who made a voyage of more than 
2000 leagues, penetrated to countries far north, where he met 
some of the Nipissings, whom their fear of the Iroquois had driven 
into a snow-covered region. He strove to console those sufferers, 
who were then in a very wretched state. 

At this time, peace prevailing among the Indian tribes, the 
traders were able to extend their operations, and the missionaries 
to spread themselves abroad, in the fertile plains west of Lake 
Michigan. P^re Dablon, who laboured in that region, learnt 
also from the natives the existence of** the great river," and he in- 
tended to set out, in hopes of reaching it, in 1669,* but his spiri- 
tual duties prevented him fVom quite realising his desire : yet he 
made, it seems, a near approach to the Mississippi, ailer all. 
Along with P^re Allouez, from 1670 to 1672, he reached the 
Wisconsin and Illinois territories, visiting on his route the tribes 
called Mascontins, the Kikapous, and the Outagamies, on the river 
Benard, which takes rise beside the upper Mississippi, and 
disembogues in Lake Michigan. The indefatigable missionary 
had even resolved to penetrate, at a future time, to the Polar Sea, 

* Relation of the Missions to the OutadoUaks during the years 1666 and 
1670. 
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to afisure himself of the poesibility, or not, of finding & pasaage 
that way to the sea (^ Japan.* 

The new impulsions whioh had been given to Canada by Col- 
bert and Talon, began to bear their fimits. Commerce revived, 
immigration increased, and the aborigines, dominated by the genins 
of civilization, feared and respected everywhere the power of 
Frence. We have already reported what were the motives which 
prompted the government to send Perrot among the western tribes ; 
we have seen that this famons explorer was the first European 
who reached the end of Lake Michigan and the Mifimis country, and 
that deputies from all the native tribes of the regions irrigated by 
the head waters of the Mississippi, the sources of the Bed River 
and the St. Lawrence, responded to his call to meet him at the 
Sault Sainte Marie. From one discovery to another, as so many 
successive stages in a journey, the French attained a certainty 
that ^' the great water '' did exist, and they could, in advance, trace 
its probable course. It appeared certain, fSrom the recent search 
made for it in northerly and eastern directions, that its waters, so 
voluminous as the natives asserted, must at last find their searvent 
either in the bay of Mexico or in the Pacific Ocean. Talon, who 
took a strong interest in the subject, during his intendancy recom- 
mended Captain Poulet, a skilftd mariner of Dieppe, to verify the 
passage from sea to sea, through the Straits of Magellan. He in- 
duced M. de Frontenac to send M. Joliet f into the r^on where 
the great stream, yet unseen, must take its rise ; and follow its 
course, if found, till its waters reached the sea. The person thus 
employed on a mission which interested every one at the time, was 
a man of talent, educated in the Jesuits' College of Quebec, proba> 
bly in view of entering the church ; but who had gone into the 
peltry trade. He had travelled much in the countries around 
Lake Superior, and gained great experience of the natives, espe- 
cially those of the Ottawa tribes. M* Joliet and Pdre Marquette 
set out together, in the year 1673. The latter, who had lived 
among the Poutowatami Indians as a missionary, and gained 
their affections, was forewarned by them of the perils, they allied, 

* Letters from Feres AUouez and Dablon. 

t Official Memorial of M. de Frontenac, dated Nov. 14, 1674. 
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which would beset his steps in so daring an enterprise, admonbhing 
him and his companion, that the people of the farther countries 
would allow no stranger to pass through them ; that travellers were 
always pillaged at the least ; that the great river swarmed with mon- 
sters who devoured men,* and that the climate was so hot that 
human flesh could not endure it. 

Having progressed to the farthest horde (over the Fox river), 
where Pdre Alloues was known, and the eztremest point yet 
touched by any European, the adventurers found the people of 
the divers tribes living together in harmony ; viz., the Kikapous, 
Masooutins, and Mifimis. They accorded the strangers a kind 
reception, and furnished guides to direct the party, which was 
composed of nine persons in all, — Joliet, Marquette, with five 
other whites, and two natives. On the 10th of June they set 
out, bearing two light canoes on their shoulders for crossing the 
narrow portage which separates the Foz river from that of Wis- 
consin, where the latter, after following a southerly takes a west- 
em course. Here their Indian guides left them, fearing to go 
farther. Arrived at the lower Wisconsin, they embarked and 
glided down the stream, which led the travellers through a soli- 
tude ; the latter remarking, that the levels around them presented 
an unbroken expanse of luxuriant herbage, or forests of lofty 
trees. Their progress was slow, for it was not till the tenth day 
that they attained the confluence of the Wisconsin and Missis- 
sippi. But the goal was surely, if tardily, attained. They were 
now floating on the bosom of the '^ Father of Waters,'' a ^t 
they at once felt assured of, and fairly conmiitted themselves 
to the course of the doubled current. This event constituted an 
epoch in American annals. '^ The two canoes,'' says Bancroft, 
'^ with sails outspread under a new sky, sped their way, impelled 
by &vouring breezes, along the surface of the calm and majestic 
ocean tributary. At one time the French adventurers glided 
along sand-banks, the resting-places of innumerable aquatic birds ; 
at others they passed around wooded islands in mid-flood ; and 
otherwhiles, again, their course lay through the vast plains of 

* There was some foundation for this report, as alligators abounded, at 
that time, in the lower waters of the river.— S. 
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Illinois and Iowa, covered with magnificent woods, or dotted with 
dumps of bush scattered about limitless prairie lands." 

It was not till the voyagers had descended sixty leagues of the 
great stream, that they discovered any signs of the presence of 
man ; but at length, observing on the right bank of the river a 
foot-track, they followed it for six miles, and arrived at a horde 
(baurgade)^ situated on a river called by the natives Moingona; 
an appellation afterwards corrupted into '^ riviere des Moines.'' 
Seeing no one, the visitors hollowed lustily, and four old men 
answered the call, bearing in hand the calumet of peace. " We 
are Illinois," said the Indians : ^^ you are our fellow-men ; we bid 
you welcome." They had never before seen any whites; but had 
heard mention of the French, and long wished to form an alli- 
ance with them against the Iroquois, whose hostile excursions 
extended even to their country. They were glad to hear from 
Joliet, that the colonists had lately chastised those whom no 
others could vanquish ; and feasted the visitors, to manifest their 
gratitude as well as respect. The chief of the tribe, with some 
hundreds of his warriors, escorted the party to their canoes ; and, 
as a mark of parting esteem, he presented a calumet, ornamented 
with feathers of various colours ; a safe-conduct this, held inviolable 
among the aborigines. 

The voyagers, again on their way, were forewarned of the 
confluence of the Missouri with the main stream, by the noise 
of its discharging waters. Forty leagues lower, they reached 
the influx of the Ohio, in the territory of the Chouanows. By 
d^ees the r^on they traversed changed its aspect. Instead of 
vast prairies, the voyagers only saw thick forests around them, 
inhabited by savages whose language was to them unknown. In 
quitting the southern line of the Ohio, they left the Algonquin 
family of aborigines behind, and had come upon a region of 
nomades, the Chickasaw nation being here denizens of the forest. 
The Dahcotas, or Sioux, frequented the riverain lands, in the 
southern region watered by the great flood. Thus interpreters 
were needed by the natives, who wished to parley from either 
bank of the Mississippi ; each speaking one of two mother- 
tongues, both distinct from those of the Hurons and Algonquins, 
much of the latter being familiar to Joliet and others of the party. 
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Continuing their descent, the confluence of the Arkansas with 
the Mississippi was attained. The voyagers were now under the 
33rd parallel of north latitude, at a point of the river course 
reported to have been previously reached, from the opposite direc- 
tion, by the celebrated Spanish mariner, De Soto.^ Here the 
Illinois chief's present stood the party in good stead; for on ex- 
hibiting his ornate calumet, they were treated with profuse kind- 
ness. Bread, made of maize, was offered by the chief of the 
horde located at the mouth of the Arkansas river. Hatchet- 
heads of steel, in use by the natives, gave intimation that they 
traded with Europeans, and that the Spanish settlements on the 
bay of Mexico were probably not far off. The waxing summer 
heats, too, gave natural corroboration to the same inferences. 
The party had now, in fact, attained to a region without a winter, 
unless as such be reckoned that part of its year known as ^^ the 
rainy season.'' 

It now became expedient to call a halt, for the stored provi- 
sions were beginning to fail, and chance supplies could not be 
depended upon in such a wilderness as the bold adventurers had 
already traversed ; and they were still more uncertain as to what 
treatment they might receive &om savage populations, if they 
proceeded further. One thing was made plain to their percep- 
tions : the Mississippi afforded no passage to the East Indian 
seas. They rightly concluded, also, that it found its sea-outlet 
in the Bay of Mexico, not the Pacific Ocean. They had therefore 
now done enough to entitle them to the grate^l thanks of their 
compatriots, and for the names of their two leaders to take a per- 
manent place in the annals of geographical discovery. 

The task of ascending the great river must have been arduous, 
and the return voyage protracted. Arrived at the point where 
it is joined by the Illinois, they left it for that stream, which, as- 
cending for a part of its lower course, Pdre Marquette elected to 
remain with the natives of tribes located near to its banks ; 



* This famous, or rather infamous personage, who is called by M. Gar- 
neau " le c^lebre voyageur espagnol," was the conqueror of Florida ; 
and has the credit of having been the discoverer of the embouchure of 
the Mississippi, in the year 1541. — B, 
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while H. Joliet, with the rest of the party, paflsed overland to 
Chicago. Thence he proceeded to Qnebeo, and reported hia pro- 
ceeding? to the governor, M. Talon at that time being in France. 
This duty he had to perform orally, having lost all his papers 
when shooting the rapids of the St. Lawrence, above Montreal. 
He afterwards drew up a written report, with a tracing of his 
route, from memory. 

The encouragement the intendant procured for the enterprise, 
fairly entitles him to share its gloiy with those who so ably car- 
ried it out ; for we cannot attach too much honour to the mem- 
ory of statesmen who turn to account their opportunities of pa- 
tronising useful adventure. M. Joliet received in property the 
island of Anticosti, as a reward for his western discoveries, and 
for an exploratory voyage he made to Hudson's Bay. He was 
also nominated hydrographer-royal, and got enfeoffed in a seig- 
nory, near Montreal. Expecting to reap great advantage from 
Anticosti as a fishing and fur-trading station, he built a fort 
thereon ; but after living some time on the island with his family, 
he was obliged to abandon it. His patronymic was adopted as 
the name of a mountain situated near the river des Plaines, a 
tributary of the Illinois ; and Joliet is also the appellation, given 
in his honour, of a town near Chicago. 

P^re Marquette proceeded to Green Bay, by lake Michigan, in 
1673 ; but he returned soon afterwards, and resumed his mission- 
ary labours among the Illinois Indians. Being then at war with 
the Mifimis, they came to him asking for gunpowder : " I have 
come among you," said the apostolic priest, " not to aid you to 
destroy your enemies* bodies, but to help you to save your own 
souls. Gunpowder I cannot give you, but my prayers you can have 
for your conversion to that religion which gives glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace to all men." * — ^TJpon one occa- 
sion, he preached before two thousand warriors of their nation, 
besides the women and children present. His bodily powers, how- 

* On perasing this passage, which conveys the sentiment but not the 
exact words of the original, the memory of the reader will naturally re- 
vert to St. Peter's answer to the inopportune request of the cripple for an 

alms: " Silver and gold have I none, but such as I have I give thee " 

Acts ill. 6.— S. 
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ever^ were now well-mgh exhausted. He decided to retom to 
Mackinac ; but while coaating the lower shores of lake Michigan, 
feeling that his supreme hour was nigh, he caused the people in 
his canoe to set him snAiore. Having obtained for him the shelter 
of a hut formed of branches, he there died the death of the righ- 
teous. His companions interred his remains near the river which 
yet bears his name, and set up a crucifix to mark the spot. Thus 
ended; amid the solitudes of the western wilderness, the valuable 
existence of one whose name, too little known to his own age, will 
be remembered when hundreds of those which, however loudly 
sounded in the present, shall have passed into utter oblivion.* 

The news of the discovery of the Mississippi made a great sen- 
sation in Canada ; and eclipsed, for a time, the interest attaching 
to other explorations of the age, which were becoming more and 
more rife every year. Every speculative mind was set to work, 
as was ,usual on such occasions, to calculate the material advan- 
tages which might result, first to the colonists, and next to their 
mother country, from access being obtained to a second gigantic 
water-way through the territories of New France ; serving, as it 
virtually might in times to come, as a complement, or completing 
moiety for the former, enabling the colonists to have the command 
of two seas. 

Still, as the gulf of Mexico had not been reached by the adven- 
turers upon the present occasion, some persons had their doubts 
about the real course of the lower flood. There was therefore, 
however, still in store credit for those who should succeed in clearing 
up whatever uncertainty there might be about a matter so impor- 
tant. 

" New France," says Baynal, " had among its people a Nor- 
man named Robert Oavalier de la Sale, a man inspired with the 
double passion of amassing a large fortune and gaining an illus- 
trious name. This person had acquired, under the training of 
the Jesuits, among whom his youth was passed, activity, enthu- 
siasm, finnness of character, and high-heartedness ; qualities which 

* Gu^rin obserres that, according to some authorities, La Sale, some 
time between the years 1669 and 16Y1, descended the Mississippi, as &r 
as the Arkansas, by the river Ohio. There can be no doubt that the 
story is a mere figment. 
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that celebrated confraternity knew so well to diflcem and cultivate 
in promising natures committed to their care. Their most auda- 
cious and enterprising pupil, La Sale, was especially impatient to 
seize every occasion that chance presented for distinguishing him- 
self, and ready to create such opportunities if none occurred." He 
had been resident some years in Canada, when Joliet returned 
firom his expedition to the Mississippi. The effect of so promising 
a discovery, upon such a mind as La Sale's, was of the most 
awakening kind. Joliet's report of what he experienced, and his 
shrewd conjectures as to what he did not see, but which doubtless 
existed, well meditated upon by his fellow-genius, inspired the 
latter to form a vast design of exploration and traffic conjoined, 
in realising which he determined to hazard both his fortunes and 
reputation. 

Cavalier, sieur de La Sale, was bom in Rouen, and the son of 
respectable parents. While yet a young man, he came to .Canada 
full of a project he had conceived, of seeking a road to Japan and 
China, by a northern or western passage ; but did not bring with 
him the pecuniary means needful even to make the attempt. He 
set about making friends for himself in the colony, and succeeded 
in finding favour with the Count de Frontenac, who discerned in 
him qualities somewhat akin to his own. With the aid of M. de 
Couroelles and Talon, he opened a factory for the fxa traffic at 
Laohine near Montreal, a name which (China) he gave to the 
place, in allusion to the oriental goal towards which his hopes 
tended as an explorer.* In the way of trade, he visited lakes On- 
tario and Erie. While the Canadians were yet excited about the 
discovery of the Mississippi, he imparted his aspirations regarding 
it to the governor-general. He said that, by ascending instead of 
descending that great stream, a means might be found for reach- 
ing the Pacific Ocean ; but that the outlay attending the enterprise 
could only be defrayed by combining with it an extended traffic with 
the nations of the west ; that he would gladly made the attempt 

* Others say that the place owed its name to a spirit of mockery in 
some of La Sale's enemies or enviers, who spoke of the locality as being 
his " first stage on the road to China ;" a country which, they predicted, 
he was doomed neVer to reach. — WABsuaTON : Conquest of Canada. — B. 
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himself, if a trading post were erected for his use at the foot of lake 
Ontario, as a basis for his operations, with an exclusive license 
to traffic in the western countries. The governor gave him the 
command of Fort Frontenac, to begin with. Obtaining, also, his re- 
commendations to the court, La Sale sailed for France in 1675, and 
gained all he wanted from the Marquis de Seignelai, son and suc- 
cessor of the great Colbert as minister of marine. The king be- 
stowed on La Sale the seignory of Cataracoui (Kingston), and en- 
nobled him. This seignory included Fort Frontenac, of which he 
was made the proprietor, as well as of lake Ontario ; conditioned, 
however, that he was to re-construct the fort in stone. His Ma- 
jesty also invested him with all needful credentials for beginning 
and continuing his discoveries. 

La Sale, on his return to Canada, actively set about aggrand- 
ising his new possession. Several colonists and some of the natives 
repaired to the locality, and settled under protection of his fort. 
He built in its vicinity three decked vessels — the first ever seen 
upon lake Ontario. In 1677, he visited France again, in quest 
of aid to carry out his plans. Colbert and Seignelai got iim a 
royal commission as recognized explorer of north-west America, 
with permission to erect fortified posts therein at his discretion. 
He found a potent protector, also, in the Prince de Conti. 

La Sale, full of hope, sailed from La Rochelle in summer 1678, 
with thirty seamen and artisans, his vessel freighted with equip- 
ments for his lake craft, and merchandise for barter with the ab- 
origines. A brave officer, Chevalier de Tonti, went with him, 
proposing to share his fortunes. Arrived at Cataracoui, his ener- 
gy put all his workpeople in activity. By the 18th of November, 
he set sail from Fort Frontenac in one of his barks, loaded with 
goods and materials for constructing a second fort and a brigantine 
at Niagara. When he reached the head of lake Ontario, his ves- 
sel excited the admiration of the savages ; while the falls of Nia- 
gara no less raised the wonder of the French. Neither had before 
seen the former so great a triumph of human art ; nor the latter, so 
over-powering a spectacle of nature. 

La Sale set about founding his proposed stronghold at Niagara ; 
but the natives, as soon as the defensive works b^an to take 
shape, demurred to their being continued. Not caring to dispute 
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the matter with them, he gave his erections the fbrm of a palisaded 
store-honse merely. Daring winter following, he laid the keel 
of a vessel on the stocks, at a place some six miles above the Falls. 
His activity redoubled as his operations progressed. He sent 
on his friend Tonti with the fiunous Recollet, P^ Hennepin, to 
seek out several men whom he had despatched as forerunners, in 
autumn preceding, to open up a traffic he intended to cany on with 
the aborigines of the west. In person he visited the Iroquois and 
several other nations, with whom he wished to form trading rela- 
tions. He has the honour of founding the town of Niagara. The 
vessel he there built he called '^ the Griffin," because, said he, 
'' the griffin has right of mastery over the ravens :" an allusion, as 
was said, to his hope of overcoming all his ill-willers, who were 
numerous.* Be this as it may, the Griffin was launched in mid- 
summer 1679, under a salute of cannon, with a chanting of Te 
Deumy and shouts from the colonists ; the natives present setting 
up yells of wonder, hailing the French as so many Otkou, or " men 
of a contriving mind.'* 

On the 7th of August the Oriffon, equipped with seven guns and 
loaded with small arms and goods, entered lake Erie ; when La 
dale started for Detroit, which he reached in safety after a few 
days* sail. He gave to the expansion of the channel between lakes 
Erie and Huron, the name of lake Ste. Claire ; traversing which, 
he, on the 23rd August, entered Lake Huron. Five days later, 
he reached Michilimackinac, after having encountered a violent 
storm, such as are not un£requent in that locality. The aborigi- 
nes of the country were not less moved than those of Niagara had 
been, at the appearance of the Griffon ; an apparition rendered 
terrible as well as puzzling, when the sound of her cannon boomed 
along the lake and reverberated from its shores. 

On attaining to the chapel of the Ottawa tribe, at the mission 

* Some authors say that he named his vessel the Griffon in honour of 
the Frontenacs, the supporters in whose family coat-of-arms were two 
Griffons, [Where all is so uncertain in an important matter, a third 
suggestion may be as near the mark as the first two. As the Norse or 
Norman sea-kings bore the raven for a standard, perhaps La Sale adopted 
the ravens'-master symbol, in right of a hoped-for sovereignty over the 
American lakes. — J9.] 
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station, he landed and attended mass. Continuing bis voyage, 
some time in September be reaxsbed tbe bay des Puants, on tbe 
western lake-board of Micbigan, wbere be cast ancbor. So far, 
tbe first sbip navigation of tbe great Canadian lakes bad been a 
triompb ; bnt tbe end was not yet, and it proved to be disastrous, 
for La Sale, bearing tbat bis creditors bad in bis absence confis- 
cated bis possessions, despatched the Griffony loaded with peltry, 
to Niagara, probably in view of redeeming them ; but bis vessel 
and goods were totally lost on tbe way. 

Meanwhile, be started, with a trading party of thirty men of 
different callings, bearing arms and merchandise. Passing to St. 
Joseph's, at tbe lower end of Lake Michigan, whither be bad 
ordered that the Griffon should proceed on her proposed second 
voyage from Niagara, he laid tbe foundations of a fort on the crest 
of a steep height, washed on two sides by the river of tbe Midmis, 
and defended on another side by a deep ravine. He set buoys at 
tbe entrance of tbe stream for tbe direction of the crew of the 
anxiously expected vessel, upon whose safety depended in part tbe 
continuation of bis enterprises ; sending on some skilful hands to 
Michilimackinac to pilot her on the lake. The vessel not appear- 
ing, and winter being near, be set out for the country of the Illi- 
nois Indians, leaving a few men in charge of tbe fort, and taking 
with him tbe missionaries Qubriel, Hennepin, and Z^nobe, also 
some private men ; Tonti, who was likewise of tbe party, having re- 
joined bis principal, but without the men he was sent to seek, as 
he could not find them. Tbe expedition, thus constituted, arrived 
towards tbe close of December at a deserted native village situated 
near the source of the Illinois river, in tbe canton which still bears 
La Sale's name. Without stopping here, be descended tbat stream 
as far as lake Peoria, (called by Hennepin Pimiteoui), on the 
margin of which be found encamped a numerous body of tbe Illi- 
nois. These Indians, though naturally gentle, yet turned unfriend- 
ly regards at first on the party ; but soon recovering from surprise 
at the appearance of tbe French, treated them with great hospita- 
lity ; one of their attentions to the supposed wants of tbe visit- 
ors being to rub their wearied 1^ with bears' grease and buffalo 
fat. These firiendly people were glad to learn tbat La Sale meant 
to form establishments in their country. Like the Huron savages 
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of Champlain's time, the Illinois, harassed as they were by the 
Iroquois, trusted that the French would protect them in future. 
The visitors remarked that the Illinois formed the sides of their 
huts with mats of flat reeds, lined and sewed together. All those 
the party saw were tall, robust in body, and dexterous with the 
bow. But the nation has been stigmatised by some early reporters 
as cowardly, lazy, debauched, and without respect for their chiefs. 
La Sale's people, hearing no mention of his ship all this while, 
began first to murmur, and then to leave him : six of them deserted 
in one night. In other respects, events occurred, ominous of evil 
for the termination of the enterprise. To occupy the attention 
of his companions, and prevent them from brooding on apprehend- 
ed ills, as well as to guard them against a surprise by any hostile 
natives, he set them on erecting a fort upon an eminence, at a 
place four days* journey distant from Lake Peoria ; which when 
finished he named Breakheart (Crivecceur), in allusion to the 
mental suffering he then endured. To put an end to an intolera- 
ble state of suspense, in his own case, he resolved to set out on foot 
for Frontenac, 400 or 500 leagues distant — hoping there to obtain 
good news about the Griffon ; also in order to obtain equipments for 
a new bark, then in course of construction at Cr^vecoeur, in which 
he meant to embark upon his return thither, intending to descend 
the Mississippi to its embouchure. He charged P^re Hennepin 
to trace the downward course of the Illinois to its junction with 
the Mississippi, then to ascend the former as high as possible, and 
examine the territories through which its upper waters fiow. 
Ailer making Tonti captain of the fort in his absence, he set out, 

« 

March 2, 1680, armed with a musket, and accompanied by three 
or four whites and one Indian.* 

P^re Hennepin, who left two days before, descended the Illinois 
to the Mississippi, made several excursions in the region around 
their confluence ; then ascended the latter to a point beyond the 
Sault St. Antony, where he was detained for some months by Sioux 

* Gharleyoiz, by following the relation attributed to Tonti, has fallen 
into some obvioas errors respecting La Sale's expedition to the Illinois 
river. Hennepin, an ocular witness, is assuredly the best authority ; cor- 
roborated, as his narration is, by the relation and letters of Pere Z^nobe 
Mambr^. See Premier itablissement de la Foi dans la NouveUe^France, 
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Indians, who only let him go on his promise to return to them 
next year. One of the chiefs traced on a scrap of paper the route 
he desired to follow ; and this rude but correct chart, says Henne- 
pin, " served us truly as a compass." By following the Wisconsin, 
which falls into the Mississippi, and Fox River, when running in 
the opposite direction, he reached lake Michigan mission station, 
passing through, intermediately, vast and interesting countries. 

Such was the famous expedition of Hennepin ; who, on his 
return, was not a little surprised to find a company of fur traders 
near the Wisconsin river, led by one De Luth, who had probably 
preceded him in visiting that remote region. 

While Hennepin was exploring the upper valley of the Mississippi, 
La Sale's interests were getting from bad to worse at Cr^vecoeur. 
But, for rightly understanding the events which at last obliged 
him to abandon that post, it is necessary to explain the state 
of his affairs in Canada ; and to advert to the jealousies which 
other traffickers cherished regarding his monopolising projects in the 
western regions of the continent. He came to the colony, as we 
have seen, a fortuneless adventurer — ^highly recommended, indeed ; 
while the special protection he obtained from the governor, with 
the titular and more solid favours he obtained at court, made him 
a competitor to all other commercialists, whom it was impossible 
to contend with directly. Underhand means of opposition, there- 
fore, and these not always the fairest, were put in play to damage 
his interests, and, if possible, effect his ruin. For instance, feuds 
were stirred up against him among the savage tribes ; and induce- 
ments held out to his own people to desert him.* They even 



• << The enterprise, which ought to have been supported bj all well 
disposed persons, for the glorj of God and the service of the king, 
awakened dispositions and produced efifects of a contrary kind. Thus 
adverse feelings to him were aroused in the breasts of the Hurons, the 
Ottawas of the Isle, and other native nations; while, among these 
tribes, the sieur de la Sale found fifteen men, whom he had sent out to 
trade for him, engaged, after misappropriating part of his goods, in 
serving others, instead of pushing onwards to the Illinois country, as 
they had been directed ; and setting at nought the efiforts of the sieur 
de Tonti, their chief, to persuade them to act faithfully." Leclire and 
Zinobi MamM. 

Vol. I. — ^u 
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indnoe^ the Lroqi^ois and the Mi&mU to t^Jce up forms against tbQ 
Illinois, his allies. Besides this hostility to him within Nev 
France, he had to &ce the opposition of ^ Anglo-Am^paa 
oolpnists, If ho. resisted the realisation of bis projeots, for nationally 
ipcilfish reasons. Thns they enoouraged the Iroquois to attack La 
Sale's Indian allied connexions of tiie MissuNdpfn yalley ; a mea? 
sure whioh greatly increased the difficulties of a position already 
abnost untenable. In a word, the odds against him became too 
great; and he was constrained to retire &om the bi^ game he 
wished to play out, which, indeed, was certainly to the disadvantage 
of individuals, if tending to enhance the importance of the cdkmy 
as a possession of France. 

La, Sale's ever ^usty lieutenant^ tiie cheyaHer de Tonti, mean- 
while did all he could, at Cr^vecceur, to engage the Illinois to 
stand firm to their engagements with his principal. Haying 
learned that the Mi&mis intended to join the Iroquois in opposi- 
tion to them, he hastened to teach the use of fire-arms to those who 
remained faithful, to put the latter on a footing (^ equality with 
these two nations, who were now fbmished with the like imple- 
ments of war, BLe also showed them how to fortify their hordes 
with palisades. But while in the act of erecting Fort Louis, near 
tbe sources oi tbe river Illinois, moat of the ganison aJb. Cr^vecoeur 
mutinied and deserted, after pillaging tbe stores of provision and 
ammunition there laid up. 

At this crisis of La Sde's affairs (1680), armed bands of tbe 
Iroquois suddenly appeared in the Illinois territory, and produced 
a panic among its timid inhabitants. Tonti, acting with spirit 
and decision as tbeir ally, now intervened, and enforced upon the 
Iroquois a truce for tbe Illinois ; but the former, on ascertaining 
the paucity of bis means, re(K>mm<Qnced.bosiiliti)^. Atiackin^ the 
fort, they murdered P^re Gabrid^ di^nterred the d^d, wasted 
the cultivated land, &o,, of i^e French residi^its. Tbe. Illinois 
dispersed in all directions, leaving ike ktter isoktedi among thekr 
enemies. Tonti, who had at last but five men under his orders, 
also fled the cpuntiy. 

Whfle the qbeyalier, in his pwsagQ ^Vk Qij^YQWm^ '^^l^. diQ- 
soending the north, side, of l^e M.iftbigajB^ La^^ S^^ ir^§ mojring 
along its southern side with a reinforcement of meii) and ragging 
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for the bark he left in coxmie of construetioii b^ ihe abore-named 
post; where haTtng arrived, he had the mortifioatbn to find ii 
derastated and deserted. He made no att^npt to refonnd it^ bnti 
passed tihe rest o£ the year in exooreions over the neighbooriog 
toritoriee, in which he visited a great number of Ixibes ; among 
tiiem the Qniagaaeius and Mi&mis, whom he persuaded to renounce 
an attiaaoe they had fcomed with the lFoqnci& — Soon afterwards^ 
he returned to Motntrea^ taking Frontenao on his way* Althongli 
his peonniaiy knNBes had been great, he was slill able to CQmpoTui4 
with hia creditors, to whom he eonoeded his own scde rights of 
trade in the western o^mntnes^ tibey in return advancing moo^yf 
to enable him to prosecute his future explorations* 

Having got aU things ready for the crowodng expedition he had 
long meditated, he set out with Tonti, P^re Mambr6j also some 
French and native Mowers^ and directed his course towards 
Mi8n88ip]a,wMck river ho reached on the 6th of February, 1682L 
The mildness of the climate in that latitude,: and the beauties of tihe 
country, which incressed as he proceeded, seemed to give new li& 
to his hopes of finally obtaining profit and glory.* In descending 
the majestie stream, he recognised the Arkansas and other riverain 
tribea vkited by Marquette ; he traversed the territories of many 
other native nations, induding the Chickasaws, the Taensas, th^ 
OhaobBfl^ and A eNatdiez, — ^the last of these renderedso celebrated^ 

■ ■ ■ ■ • - m I.I —^—•^^t I I > m t ■■ ■ ■■■ ^^^mmpT^^i^^^^^iTj^n.*— ^»M i n » i i i . mx i » 

• " A vessel loaded with raercfaandisd belonging to La Sale, valued 
at 22,000 Uvreij bad Jqst been lost in the Ghilf of 8L Lawrenoe ; several 
canoes, also loaded with hia goods, were lost in Ubie rapids of the saaue 
river. On learning these new misfortunes, [in- addition to others, of his 
enemies* procuring,] he said it seemed to him that all Canada had risen 
np against his enterprises, with the single individaal exception of the 
governor-general. He asserted that the subordinates, whom he had' 
brought from France, had been tempted to quit his servide by Eivsl tm- 
derS) and that th^ had gone to the New Keiherlands with the gooda be 
bad ei^trusted to tbeir care ; and as for the Canadiana hi his hire, Us 
MiemiQS had: fi^nnd. means to detach them also,, firom his interests."-^— 
Tet, " ander the pressure of. all his misfoitnnes," says a missionary, <'l 
have never remarked the least change in hhn ; no ill news seemed to 
disturb his usual equanimity : they seemed rather to spur him ou to 
llrtsfa eflbrt8<to retrieve his^fbrtaneSi and €r »ai» gresftst dlsceveri|B8 
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in times near our own, by the genius of CMteaubriand. Halting 
often in his descent to note the outlets of the many streams tri- 
butary to the all-absorbing Mississippi, among others the Missouri 
and the Ohio, — at the embouchure of the latter erecting a fort, — 
he did not reach the ocean mouths of the '' father of waters," till 
the fifth of April, that brightest day of his eventful life. With 
elated heart, he took formal possession of the country, — eminently 
in name of the reigning sovereign of France ; as he gave to it, at 
the same time, the distinctive appellation of Louisiana. — Thus 
was completed the discovery and exploration of the Mississippi, 
from the Sault St. Antony to the sea ; a line of more than 600 
leagues in length. 

La Sale ascended the great river, and, when arrived in its head 
waters, sent on P^re Mambr^ with an account of his proceedings, 
who, as soon as he reached Quebec, embarked for France to pre- 
sent it to the king in person. Meanwhile, La Sale resumed his 
trading labours, during the ensuing winter and that following, 
among the Illinois Indians and the Michigan tribes. 

A change in the administration of the colony, not favourable to 
the interests of La Sale, supervened by the recal of count de 
Frontenac, and the nomination of M. de la Barre, to the governor- 
generalship, in 1682. Soon after his installation, reports brought 
to him of the proceedings of La Sale in his tradings with the na- 
tives, biassed La Barre greatly against the latter. He wrote to the 
minister that to La Sale's imprudence was due a war then immi- 
nent between the French and the Iroquois, which might break out 
at any moment, the colonists not being then prepared to repel those 
restless barbarians. At a later date, after the discovery of the 
mouth of the Mississippi, he complained that P^re Mambr^ refused, 
after passing to Quebec, to communicate to him, as chief of the 
colony, any account of the proceedings of La Sale ; insinuating, at 
the same time, that the personal verity of that ecclesiastic was 
doubtful at the best. He intimated that La Sale himself appeared 
to have even evil designs in his head ; that his actions were disor- 
derly, for, with a score of vagrants, French and Indian, located 
in the depths of a bay of Lake Michigan, he played the part of a 
petty sovereign, and mulcted or pillaged rival traders ; threw open 
the country to Iroquois depredations ] and justified all his irr^u- 
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larities by pleading the rights of monopoly accorded to him by the 
king of France for every country he might discover, or chose to say 
he discovered. These (over-strong) representations, made by the 
highest official authorities, followed, as they were, by the put- 
ting under sequestration of Fort Frontenao and Fort St. Louis in 
Illinois, brought the loyalty of La Sale into question ; and he 
found it expedient, on advice given, with good or ill intent, by 
M. de la Barre, to proceed to France in 1683, and defend himself 
at court. In this he was completely successful. Colbert was now 
no more * ; but the r^ard of that great minister for La Sale sur- 
vived in his son, the Marquis de Seignelai, who persuaded the 
king that M. de la Barre had been imposed on by the enemies of 
the founder of Louisiana. An order was made out and despatch- 
ed to Quebec, to reinstate La Sale, on his return, in Fort Fron- 
tenac, and to repair all damages which his property had sustained in 
that locality. Finally, the triumphant adventurer was charged to 
commence the colonisation of Louisiana ; the home government 
engaging to supply him with all necessary means to affirm and 
extend that recently gained province of New France. 

* Jean-Baptiste Colbert, whose &ther was a draper as is believed, 
was born at Rheims Aug. 19, 1619 ; and died Sept. 6, 1683. Become a 
clerk at Cardinal Mazarin's bankers,4hat ministernoted his talents, and 
gave him a state appointment ; meaning, as was said, that he should sno- 
ceed him as Prime Minister. JDict, des Votes, — ^B. 
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THB MASSACRE OF LAOHIKS. 
1682-1689. 

IC. de la Bam sacoeedB to the Oonnt de Frontenac.— His partisan ad- 
ministration ; is inimical to La Sale.-^War imminent ; the " notables '' 
eonToked : augmented immigration proposed.—- Two hundred men 
sent.—- Colonel Dongan exeites the Iroquois against the French.— 'La 

. Barre lolled into seearitj bj those savages for a tisse : the Iroqnois 
attack OrdyeoQSor.— Dongan's hostilitj to the French thwarted^ — ^La 
Barre takes the field against the Iroquois ; famine in his camp ; makes 
a shameful peace with the sarages. — He is recalled ; and succeeded 
bj the Marquis de Denonyille. — ^Unlucky administration of Denonrllle : 
his attempts to exclude the Iroquois and BngHsh traders from the 
southern Laurentian region.—- Meeting oonToked of Iroquois chiefs, 
in the English interest, at Albany : to preyent the assembly, the Mar- 
quis treacherously seixee seyeral Iroquois ehiefr, and sends them as 
prisoners to France. — ^Magnanimity of the Iroquois.— The French 
attack the Isonnonthouans, and burn their yillages, to no useful pur- 

' pose. — Foundation of Niagara.— Negooiations for peace with the 

• hostile Indians : perfidy of Le Rat, a Hurcm chief: the war continues. 
— Conquest <:^ New York propped.— Deceitfol calm among the Iro- 
qu<48, followed by tiie massacre of Lachine.~^>enonTille recalled.— 
War between France and England*— M. de Frontenac sent to retrace 
Denonyille : yigorous and successful administration of the former. 

M. Lefebyre de la Barre, nominated governor-general in place 
of the oount de Frontenae, arrived from France in the summer of 
1682. He was aocompanied by M. de Monies, appointed inten- 
dant of the colony. La Barre was a marine officer, who had dis- 
tinguished himself in action against the English in the West 
Indies, from whom he took the islands of Antigua and Mont' 
serrat. 

On landing at Quebec, he learned that war had broken out 
between the Iroquois nations and the tribes of Illinois, and that 
their hostilities must necessarily extend to the French possessions. 
The instructions he received before leaving France included an 
order to equip an armed expedition, 500 or 600 strong, and send 
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it towards lake OnMid^ to ov&Hs&ti^ the Iroquois only ih the fifeft 
{twtano^; but he wits etijbined not to obine to Mows with i&e 
Natives if it eo^d be {o^OplBrly atbided ; or unless a master-sti^k^ 
itsemld be dedt on thoiso ttiost hostile to ike French, and they cotdld 
be brought to sn^^ ftr terms at once. M. de la Barre, after hav- 
ing eoiisidered the actual position of affairs, mistaking it for iah 
idarMing crisis, and tcJdng a step reprehended in the policy of his 
pt^ebeSSoi*, convoked a meeting of ilie notables or ohief goVeni- 
mental officers and spiritual autiiorities, with some of the principal 
eoloniBtd. Aitaong the two fbrmer elasses of individual, assembled 
on this o^ceasion, were the goveriior of Trois-Rivi^r^, the colonial 
inteiidaht, the ordinal^ memberis of the sovereigti council, the 
town-tnajor of Quebec aikd his ^bsdtern^, and the chief colonists 
aforesaid, aloi^ with the Ushop, the superior of St. Sulpice, aiid 
the resident Jesuits. 

Deliberatlotis being eiitei^d oi!i and ooncludeiijl, a detailed repott 

on the situation of Canada was drawn up and transmitted tb 

Paris. It Was therein stated, inter dUa, that the population of 

tiie lite province (tf New Nethwdands (now New York), in view of 

monopolising the f\ir traffic, constantly excited the Iroquois to 

war against thd I'r^t^h and their native allies ; that, in particular, 

the Iroquois (incited, of course, by the New Yorkers) had lately, 

during a hostile raid iti the tllinois territory, killed 300 or 400 

ctf its pec^le, and taken prisoners 900 others. The report ihtima- 

tod, that, While it was expedient the Dlinoiis tribeii should be su^ 

taihed j yet the aihount of disposable colonial force which cdtdd be 

l^paffed ^r distant expeditions wias small, oWiiig to the eiigenci^ 

of urgent duties, ih house ahd field. No mere eorp^ of observa- 

taon, it wtffl said, would now suffice to bring the Iroquois to reasoii : 

their pretensions must be disposed of, and once for all, by malh 

foroCi And as a preliminary to commencing offensive operatioiks, 

the fort of CataracoUi (Kingston) ought to be strongly inahiiM 

and wdl stored witii arms and munitions of war ; it being a post 

whence, in forty-eight hours' time, a force cotdd be directed on the 

canton of the Tdohnonthouahs, a nation which had 1500 warrion^, 

and whichjit was important,should be the first to succumb to French 

superiority. But in ord;er to carry out this enterprise, from 200 

to 300 additional regular soldiers would be wanted, part of them 
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to remain in garrison at Cataracoui, part at La GhJette (PrcBOott), 
for the protection of the colonial frontier on the west side, while 
tiie remaining forces, regulars and militia, marched against the foe. 
An immigration of a thousand or more farm labourers was re- 
quested, to till the lands of such colonists as were summoned to 
serve in the proposed expedition. And as there were no public 
funds in Canada for defraying the cost of what was a necessary 
war, it was intimated that the mother country should supply 
means for victualling and equipping the troops, also for building 
three or four barks, to be employed on Lake Ontario in transport- 
ing the men and military stores. Lastly, it was hinted that, through 
past neglect of the colony by the home authorities, the savages 
had learned to make light of its resources; whereas, if once a 
body of troops were sent from France, not only would the Lx)quoi8 
hesitate to attack the colony, but others of the savage nations, 
seeing that the colonists were thus reinforced, would incline to put 
themselves under French protection. 

The call for a rural immigration, abruptly made as above, receiv- 
ed no practical response ; yet it came at a time when numbers of the 
king's huguenot subjects were soliciting leave to settle in French 
America, and had promised to live peaceably under the protection 
of a flag which they wished should ever be theirs. But the death 
of their protector, Colbert, in 1684,* left these religionists at the 
mercy of chancellor Le Tellier and the harsh Louvois ; who ad- 
vised the king to -reject their suit. Soon afterwards the dragoon- 
ings of the protestant cantons took place, as an ominous prelude 
to the revocation of the Edict of Nantes.f The king gloried, it 
is said, in manifesting his power in opposite directions, by abasing 
papal pretensions and crushing the huguenots. Madame de Main- 
tenon, — once a calvinist, now a zealous caUiolic, — ^who was secretly 
married to Louis, encouraged the persecution of the sect whose 
creed she had renounced ; and in particular, suggested the unworthy 
device of tearing the children of huguenots from their parents* 
arms, to bring them up in the Bomish faith : a measure which 
could be proposed only by a childless woman, such as she was. 

• Sic in (nig.j but an incorrect date. See note, p. 277 supra, — B. 
fThe iniquitoas decree for its revocation was signed October 22, 
1685.— J9. 
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Other means, of the harshest kind, even torture and death, were 
employed, but generally in vain, to cause a renunciation of what 
was believed to* be apostasy, on the unfortunate protestants. They 
was at last that their total perdition was intended, and they sought 
only where best they could find, abroad, a home. But prohi- 
bitory decrees, with severe penality attached for infraction, 
sternly forbade their self-expatriation. Nevertheless several hun- 
dred thousands of French protestants [a recent authority reduces 
that total to 80,000] contrived to leave their native country, 
though the punishment of the galleys was the infliction prepared for 
all other persons assisting them in their flight.* They chiefly 



• " Two plans for converting the Protestants were discussed in the 
council of state : one proposed ways of gentleness and persuasion in 
dealing with them ; the other advocated prompt and violent means. The 
latter was that of the Jesuits : it was preferred. The Jesuits, though 
clever rogues (fourbes)^ had very narrow views. They could plan 
acts of destruction and crimes, but knew not how to consolidate what 
they did. Hence it is that they never succeeded in permanently esta- 
blishing any thing: the usual fate of the authors of projects based on 
immorality and imposture;" Dulaurb : Hist, de ParUy p^riode xiii, § 6. 

The ;pious F^nelon opposed, as much as he could, the iniquitous 
means taken to convert the Protestants. He wrote to Madame de 
Maintenon to persuade the king to use them less harshly. The Jesuit 
Lachaise, royal confessor, answered the call by erasing his name from 
the register where it was inscribed as the future bishop of Poitiers. 
D'Aguesseau, intendant of Langnedoc, demanded his own recal, to avoid 
persecuting the Protestants abounding in that jurisdiction. He wrote a 
memoir, also, in their favour ; demonstrating that the constraint put 
upon them to renounce their faith was impious. Marshal de YaubaOi 
the most scientifio of soldiers and the most enlightened statesman of his 
time, had the courage to present a memoir to Louvois, in which he pro- 
posed to abrogate all the persecuting ordinances that had been issued 
against the Protestants during nine years before ; advising that their 
demolished or devastated temples should be restored, and their ministers 
be recalled from banishment ; likewise to offer to all those Protestants 
who had not yet abjured their religion under compression, as some had 
done, full liberty of choice between the two religions of their country. 
In tMs memoir, he deplores the loss to France of one hundred thousand 
of her people, and sixty millions of specie they had taken abroad ; as 
also the ruin of French commerce, which had been mostly in Protestant 
hands. Add to all, the double loss of thousands of hardy mariners and 
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pMBed into HdUaBd and Gisntaiuiy) in the flnrt instaiioe; Imt 
miny of tlieiti aflt^rwards took refuge in Bnglsnd or the Bn^idi 
plantatioBS of Amerioa, where they w^re reeeiyed with qwn 
tfme ; * ae they oarried with them their richeS) Iheir (ddll in te 
iMefol arts, and tibeir oommoroial experience : not to mention that 
a stinging senie of the wrongs they endured^ led many to tarn a 
Tengefol arm agidnat their ciompatriota in the fi^ds of war. 
William III, the ultra Protestant stadtholder of Holland and 
king of England, more than onoe charged French regiments, and 
eor^ of the aUieis of France, at the head of brigaded huguenots : 
the antagonistie ranks of one and' the same race, but of di^rse 
religions, fighting against each other with a sayage enmity un- 
known to alien combatants in other parts of the field of action. 

What a mighty advantage would have accrued to New France, 
if a licensed emigration of thib Protestant population of Old France 
hibd taken place, at this time, to Oanada and the newly explored 
t^ons of Uie West I Other itimloal and rival ckmntries had not 
then been enriched and strengthened by what the French nation 
ihxm lost, both in contemporary and coming times ; nor had WB. 

brave goldiers, who had passed into the fleets and arfnies of Fraiiee's 
ttost redoabtable enemies. As for iht conyenions, real or pretended, 
made with mnoh trouble, and great cost in bribes^ ka,, he said^ that 
" the constraint employed in bringing about these conversions had 
inspired a general horror against the conduct of some ecclesiastics, who 
surely put| no faith themselves in those sacraments which they thus 
played with (aefont unjeu deprofantr) | that the project of conrerting 
by yiolent means was execrable ^ opposed in its nature to every clmstian 
grace, contrary to public morality and sound ciyil polityi yea eyen peri>> 
louB to the established religion itself*" For a proof that sectarianism is 
always strengthened by persecutiouy the marshal cited the fhetf that, 
in a f^w years from the massacres of St. Bartholomew, be^tun August 
24th 15*72, on a new estimation being made of the total population of 
France, it was found that the number of Protestants in that kingdom 
had increased by llOjOOO aoulB.-^EeUiircistemefas hUtoHqites sur leg 
Causes de la Rivocation de VEdii de Nanietf tome premier, pp. 180^ 368, 
369, 373.-^^4 

* <* 1681, Sept. 7, Charles II publishes an order in council for the 
entertainment and assistance of the French Protestants, who have fled 
hither for shelter ^ for which the French ehoroh in London return 
bim their thanks." Wads : British Hittotf, 
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<3allo-0afiadianfi, been redueed to de£^ &oi to foot, ggaiiust an 
«lien raoe, our hagnage, onx Uws^ «ad o\a natioaaUtj. 

Iioais XIY^ UiA donxinatc^ of Europe, who lost tbcongh Us 
own fault ha^ a million of his best subjeotSi ooidd spare only the 
200 sddiers sent to Qnebeo to aid in protecting a oountry qva- 
dmple the size <^ his own kingdom ; a vast region^ embiueing 
within its limits the Hudson's Bay territory, Aoadia, Canada^ 
^at part of Maine, portions of the States of Vermont and New 
York, wi^ the whole valley of ihe Missisappi 1 To be sure, he 
advertised M>. de la Barre that he had applied to the English 
home government to prevent its American colonists from violat- 
ing the conditions of the treaties then existing between the twe 
nations, and bid &em cease to exdte their laivage neighboiurs 
i^gainst Uie Canadians; he assored La Barre that the king of 
Great Britain had in eonseqnenee given strict orders to the gov- 
etBGT of New York, Cokmel Dongan, to be caarefnl in maintain, 
ing amicable relations between his people and the French colonists ; 
and therefore he (Louis) did not doubt that the British king's de- 
are, in that regard, would be respected. But Dongan, whose people 
had determined to share with the Canadians the full advantages 
of the peltry traffic, paid no attention to the orders he received 
from London,* Nay more, he redoubled his former efforts to 
stir up in the Lroqnois hostile feelings, and had persuaded the 
former to lift the war-hatdiet against allies of the I'rench, viz. the 
Mifimis and Ottawas ; news of whidi having reached M« de la 
Barre, he despatched a trusty envoy to ward off the blow if pos- 
sible, who arrived unongst the Onnontaguez on the eve of the 
day appointed for the departure of the Lroquois warriors for the 
intended soene <£ action* 

* It is probable the New Yorkers were perfectly aware that Charles 
was the bond-slave of the French king, and, as such, not to be blindly 
obeyed. With the aid of the latter, he Irad enabled to dispense with 
parliamentary grants alfo^ther ; in other words, to reigil despotically, 
and bring humiliations uposr tho British empire simultaneously. His 
latest recorded private agreement with Loi^ia XIY, before the time we 
haye now arrived at, bore date March 14, 1681 ; bj which he agreed, on 
receiving 200,000 crowns for that year, and 600,000 in the two follow- 
ing^ to withdraw gradually from the Spanish alliance, which he had 
taken a pledge to maintain.— J9. 
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The governor's envoy was well received. The Iroquois, who 
had no intention to keep their promises, agreed (in words) to 
exercise the forbearance that was asked of them ; and even bound 
themselves to send a deputation to Montreal in June following. 
But by the month of May, three out of the five nations (cantons) 
sent 800 warriors, who fell suddenly upon the Hurons, the Midmis, 
and the Ottawas ] while, not long afterwards, news arrived that 
the other two Iroquois nations, in arms, were about to invade 
Montreal itself. La Barre wrote to Paris an account of the criti- 
oal state of affairs. He said that Dongan employed French fu- 
gitives to conduct his intrigues with the Iroquois ; he intimated 
that if Canada were to be preserved, a grand effort must be made 
to destroy the Tsonnonthouans and the Goyogouins, who were 
the most inimical of all the tribes to the French, and that for their 
extirpation a reinforcement of 400 French troops would be wanted 
early in spring following. Yet whilst his despatches to the court 
thus breathed unsparing war, his dealings with hostile natives, 
whose real character he did not comprehend, were calculated to 
make them conclude that he feared to encounter them. By court- 
ing their friendship or neutrality with undi^xdsed eagerness, he 
only exalted their self-sufficiency while he drew upon himself their 
contempt. The delegates who were to have come to Montreal 
in June (now past) not appearing, he applied to the chief men of 
the Iroquois cantons to redeem their pledge to that effect. They 
affected ignorance of having ever promised such a thing ; adding, 
that if he had any thing important to say, he had better put 
himself to the trouble of coming or sending to them, and they 
would give it due consideration. 

The New Yorkers, in order to secure the feelings of preference 
the Iroquois already had for trading with them rather than with the 
French colonists, resorted to a polity, — not unusual in competitive 
commerce, — that of selling goods under prime cost for a time, in 
order to ruin or discredit their Canadian rivals : thus practically 
intimating that the latter charged an exorbitant rate in bartering 
for peltry. It was known also, that the New York fur traders 
were instigating the Iroquois to exterminate all the native allies of 
the French ; and that the former were ready, at any time, to com- 
mence deadly hostilities against the French themselves. The love 
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of lucre seemed to petrify all human feeling in the hearts of peo- 
ple come of two civilized nations ; who were thus inviting, severally, 
hordes of cruel barbarians to take part for or against French or 
English colonists, as the case might be. After all, it was natural 
to expect that trading rivalry would take such a form as that 
most denounced by the Canadians, — the giving a factitious value, 
temporarily, to stock in trade, with a view to ousting competitors ; 
and it would have been easy to combat commercial guile with its 
own weapons, by doing the like ; but this seemed to be the last 
thing thought of by the complaining fur dealers of Canada. 

Although the Iroquois were led on to quarrel with the French 
by their natural instincts for war, quickened by the incitements of 
the New Yorkers, who praised, bribed, and menaced them in turn, 
there were moments of reflection in which they showed evidences 
of fear if not respect for the growing power of the French in the 
country. They Ihought fit »t last to send deputies to Montreal, 
to renew professions of amity, but in reality to lull suspicion, 
and hoodwink the governor as to their intents, which all others 
already distrusted. The missionaries, and those who knew the 
Iroquois nature best, advised La Barre to be on his guard ] for 
some scouts had been seen near Cataracoui, as if watching for a 
favourable moment to attack the fort and carry it by surprise. 
But he was not to be awakened from his illusions : he received 
the deceptions deputies with undue respect, actuahy caressed 
and dismissed them with presents 1 

This high functionary, who a£fected to discountenance the 
trading monopoly of others, — even seizing on Forts Frontenac and 
St. Louis by way of vindicating the principles of free trade, — 
abused his position to peddle with advantage in the peltry 
traffic, by his agents. His ignoble trading instincts were not com- 
pensated, either, for public well-being, by any of the qualities now 
wanted in the chief of a colony on the brink of war : and the 
want of a man equal to the occasion was soon severely felt ; for 
the Iroquois were not slow to drop the pacific-seeming mask they 
had lately worn. 

Ala soon as their hostilities commenced, the whole colony set up 
a ory against the ineptitude of its Governor-general. Those who 
were gentkiBt.iii their oensures of his palterings with the Iroquois 
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WKVtges, while he was nr^ng the home authorities to enable him 
to cut them «p root and braneh, said that hia ad^aneed age made 
him blindly eonfiding on one hand, and absnrdlj die tn u rtfu l oi 
sound advice tendered him on the other. The intendant wrote 
to Paris, that tiie people were discontented at offieial tardiness in 
making preparatiotts against a war evidently tmpendh^; that but 
for his own elR>rts to allay public discontent, there wocild have 
been a sedition, perhaps a revolt in the colony ; adding, that if the 
motives of the peopie were good^ in giving vent to complaints 
against constitated authority, such were to be respected, although 
it was better tiiat they should be prevented by giving no good 
oause for them. 

The Iroquois, meanwhile, were now fidrly in tiie field or afloat, 
for tiiey started with 700 canoes to assault Fort St. Louis, then 
commanded by M. de Baugy, lieutenant oi the €k)vemor's body- 
guard, and ever since the post was taken out of tho hands of La 
Sale. The attack was made, and repelled. It was incumbont 
on the Gov^ttor-general, now, to deal the savages a heavy and 
sudden blow ; for it was understood that the native enemiee^^ of the 
colony had sent to tiie tribes of Yirginia to renew susp^tded 
relations with them, so that an inroad could be made from that 
side without danger to the assailants from behind. For a moment he 
showed some signs of acting with v^outj setting out fbr Montreal, 
to be nearer the seat of war; but his accustomed indecision got 
the better of him. The colonists grew impatient, ^ ihej had 
decided, in a general assembly, to run the hasards of waar, what- 
ever might betide ; yet th^ ^und the Qovemov wasting time^ as 
it seemed to them, in negoeiating with the lako tnbes to join their 
forces with those of the colony. In this, however,, he practioaQy 
8ucoeeded,thanks to the influeneeof M. Pwrot over tibe a])origines ; 
for Burantaye, who was sent, along' witli Pe Luth, to propose a 
treaty offensive and drfensivej wascnabled to start from Michigan 
with two hundred Canadians and fiv« hundred: warriors of a mot- 
ley Idnd, meludlng Hurons, Ottowas, Outi^amii^ &e., for Niagara ; 
where the Governor promised to rendesvous with the forces frem 
Quebeo and Montreal. Qreat wafr tibe^isappcintment of the savages, 
who had been pe t cwad ed with much diftml^ to eome to the aid of 
iMir fiiiMds tibt Smidh-^repreeent^ ti» tlUm as beb^ great 
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straits, when th^y fonnd no one to meet titem at Niagara, and learned 
some days afterwards, thai a peaoe had been made with the common 
enemy, ih» Iroquois. They now returned to their own oountry 
withadisoontent while they oared not to oonceal, albeit they were 
assured t|iat their peculiar interests had been weU provided lor by 
their French allies in tiie treaty just concluded. 

The colonial forces were to asseinUe, as has been intimated, at 
Montreal; but when they rendeiyoused there, M. do la Barre, 
instead of directing them at once on the nearest vuberable point of 
the five cantons, or repairing to Niagara to join his forces to the 
expected auxiliaries, and advancing together with an overwhelming 
force into the Iroquois territory, amused himself by C(»responding 
witi^ Ookmd Dongan, in hqws of the latter sending the armed 
&rce of his province to join the French, the two together to bring 
the Iroquois to reason once for alL Holding the i^j«nctionsof tiie 
Duke of York (brother 9Xki successor of Oharles II) to that eSectj 
Dongan did his best to baffle, rather than assist, the French m 
their campaign against the Iroquois. He even offired t^ latter 
considerable aid, but with certain conditions attached : yet these 
caused the negooiation to miscarry ; for the chie& of the cantons 
thinking they would have a formidable French and native fbrce 
to encounter without direct English aid, sent envoys to treat 
for peace. The French army was composed of 700 armed Cana- 
dians, 130 regulars, and 200 savages ; besides the mixed corps 
700 strong, expected firom the west. The division oi Montreal 
had passed ten or twelve days there, waiting theresult of the nego- 
oiation with Dongan ; while two weeks move were wasted at Gata- 
raquL At length, all delays over, the French were able to cross 
the lake. All Canada murmured at this tardiness, whkh might 
have become fatal to the expedition, had not the Iroquois- come to 
terms. The provisions the army carried were Exiling, and at last 
fiuled entirely. Epidemic diseases, the usual concoimtant (^starva- 
tion, bi;oke out, and thinned the ranks of thaFrendi. Privations 
would soon have broken them up entirely, had not the envoys 
fnm tiie. Iroquois confedei^atiap b^en ijn^ m^ «n the margin of 
l49ha Qntfurip) Spur or fire leegaea above tke^imr Oswego^ near 
a cave, whieh hit. sinee borne tlie name of Aneede la Famine. !n^ 
Governor-general was evdjoyed- on seeing these messengers of 
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peace : but the wily sayages were shrewd enough to perceiye, by the 
marks of satisfaction which La Barrehad not tact enough to con- 
ceal, and by the wretched appearance of his army, thai the chances 
in the game of war were not now on the French side ; so they 
hesitated to proffer the absolute submission which, it is probable, 
they were previously prepared to render. 

" Nevertheless, two of the principal chiefs of the deputation, 
named Garakonthi^ and Ourconati, spoke with much good sense and 
moderation : but the Tsonnonthouan envoy delivered an am^ani 
harangue ; and on the proposition being made to him, for one of 
the bases of the treaty, that the Illinois tribes, as allies of the 
French, were to be comprehended in the pacification, the orator 
replied, that, so far from leaving the latter in peace, war against tiiem 
was meant, till either their tribes or his should be exterminated. 
The whole army was indignant at this insolence ; but what was the 
surprise of all on hearing the govemor-general suggest a condition, 
that, whensoever the Iroquois should carry on the hostilities thus 
threatened, the French in their territories should at least be 
saved from harm 1 This was promised, and the peace concluded 
on that sole condition/'* 

M. de la Barre, whom the Jesuit missionaries, especially P^re 
Jean de Lambertini, confirmed in his opposition to the war, pro- 
mised the savages, on his part, that the forces should be marched 
off next day. Leaving orders to that effect, he at once disap- 
peared himself. Thus ignominiously ended an expedition which 
ought to have had very different results. The Five Nations had 
the double advantage of at once manifesting their independence 
of English and vindicating Iroquois pretensions, and to become 
the virtual dictators of peace to the French, instead of receiving 
terms from them. 

Scarcely had La Barre reached Quebec, when a corps of soldiers, 
sent from France, entered the port. This reinforcement was still 
most desirable, for few persons believed that a pacification, such as 

* The above passage is taken from M. Bibaud's relation of the cir- 
comstances attending a remarkable rtndez»v(mt. It has been snbsti- 
tuted as telling a plainer story, and being aXko unencumbered with ml 
inapposite anecdote about Fox and Pitt— JB» 
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that just concluded, would long endure ; for the colonists with 
almost one accord (the governor being the exception) came to the 
conclusion that their Illinois allies must be defended, at all haz- 
ards, again^ the Iroquois, who might attack them at any moment. 
The danger was indeed, imminent, for it soon appeared that the 
latter were about to take the field once more. 

The first accounts of the storm that was brewing came from the 
Jesuit missionaries resident in the five cantons. They wrote 
that the Tsonnonthouans, though prepared for war, had not yet 
set out, from fear of a surprise. These savages complained that 
they had been attacked by the Mascoutins and Mitois, tribes 
who had gloried in French protection ; that all the Iroquois, of 
every tribe, had lately drawn closer together, for offence and defence ; 
that the Mahingans had promised the confederation the aid of 
1200 warriors : above all, that the English were to supply the 
Iroquois and their allies with arms and ammunition. It appeared 
even that the Iroquois had already attacked the Mi^mis ; that 
the Tsonnonthouans were refusing, under divers pretexts, to de- 
liver 1000 beaver skins, the first instalment of a large number 
which they had agreed to give the French, by an article of the 
late treaty : finally, that they invented frivolous excuses for not 
sending deputies of their nation to Quebec, to regulate debateable 
points with the colonial authorities. 

While the governor-general was chewing the cud of reflection 
upon those sinister yet natural results of his tardiness in war and 
eagerness for peace, — qualities well befitting a trader, but not the 
chief of a high-spirited race of colonists, — M. de La Barre, we say, 
before he could come to a decision in a very perplexed matter, 
was superseded in office by the arrival (a. d. 1685) of the 
Marquis de DenonviUe, as governor-general of New France. 
The marquis, who was also a colonel of dragoons, brought with 
him 600 regular troops. This significant interposition of the 
home government sufficiently showed how much it disapproved of 
the polity of his predecessor. The intendant had first written to 
Paris, in general terms, that M. de la Barre made the recent peace 
without necessity, and to the great chagrin of the army he had 
equipped ; the officers and soldiers in which, he added, now heartily 
despised their pusillanimous chief. But when the precise conditions 

Vol. I. — ^v 
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of the Famine Cove patched-up treaty became known to the council 
of state, it was determined at once to recal La Barre, and with- 
hold his Majesty's ratification of a " shameful peace," — to use the 
official terms of its denunciation, — ^by which the Illinois tribes 
were handed over to the untender mercies of their bitterest ene- 
mies. 

M. de Denonville, now head of the colony, was at once a brave offi- 
cer, and a man of a religious turn of mind (jneux) ; also indued with 
a lofby sense of honour, and polished in his manners. But, as we 
shall have soon occasion to see, he was often liable to receive wrong 
impressions of things ; and his imperfect knowledge of the rela- 
tions subsisting between the French and the savage races, caused 
him to commit acts which violated every principle of equity ; and 
brought about that retribution which never fails to follow, soon 
or late, all violations of the laws of nature or of nations. 

The marquis brought with him to Canada, like all his prede- 
cessors, detailed instructions for his guidance in office. Among 
the points to which his attention was particularly called, he was 
informed that dissidences, damaging to the public well-being, had 
thitherto existed between the governors-general and intendants- 
royal ; and he was admonished to take a conciliatory course, in 
that regard. With respect to the aborigines, he was directed to 
sustain the cause of the Illinois and other tribes, allies of the 
French, who had been left to their fate, unaided, by La Barre. 
The latter's late polity was to be disowned, and a vigorous course to 
be pursued with their common enemy, the Iroquois confederation, 
whose pretensions were to be beaten down, and no peace granted 
to those tribes till they gave pledges to live in peace with the 
colony and all its native allies. 

The governor-general was fain to pass a few tranquil days at 
Quebec after his arrival, having undergone much bodily fatigue 
in a stormy passage across the ocean. As soon as he was recov- 
ered, he set out for Cataracoui, to watch the movements of the 
Iroquois. He first tried his powers of persuasion on their chiefs, 
to get them to respect the rights of the Illinois and other tribes ; 
who only wished to live, he observed, on terms of equality 
with their neighbours. His overtures were treated with inso- 
lence or silent disdaia. He saw plainly, therefore, that to 
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make these barbarians listen to reason, it was necessarj first to 
humble them effectually. A manifestation of the potency of 
France was doubly needed, because of the reeent discredit brought 
upon the colony, in the eyes of all the savage tribes, by the trim- 
ming and dishonourable conduct of M. de la Barre. But available 
force was wanting in the country to act on a sudden, with any 
chance of success, against the Iroquois, flushed as they were with 
triumphs gained in negociations, without the cost or losses atten- 
dant even on succesrful war. 

M. Denonville, noting the i^arseness of population in the colony 
itself, and that, in many of its oldest seigniories, not more than 
thirty to forty inhabitants could be brought together at any given 
point, either to repel attack on themselves, or for the protection 
of their Indian allies, when the Iroquois made their ceaseless 
inroads — ^this governor came to the conclusion that he must make 
up his mind to take the chances of a two years' war against the 
Five Nations, before a permanent peace could be imposed upon 
them ; and that, before commencing it, yet more reinforcements 
must be had. He therefore wrote at once to Paris, requesting 
that they should be sent, with all possible despatch ; assigning 
various reasons, each more cogent than the other, that they were 
indispensable, and ought not to be delayed. 

The perplexities of the situation were greatly aggravated by 
the trading relations of the Iroquois with the neighbouring English 
colonies. Commercial interests, the strongest of all bonds, naturally 
b<mnd the two parties together ; and the Five Nations were un- 
justly and selfishly countenanced, at this very time, even in their 
most exorbitant pretensions, by the New Yorkers, — despite the 
orders for the observation of strict neutrality sent by the home 
government, founded on the remonstrances of M. Barillon, 
resident French ambassador at the English court.* The Anglo- 

* This alleged disobfidience of the New York colonists to orders from 
court is either untrue, or greatly exaggerated : — <* A measure of James II 
(passed in 1686, as soob as he succeeded to the throne), highly iBJurious 
to the interests of the province of New York, was a treaty of (colonial) 
neutrality with France, by which it was stipulated, that neither party 
should give assistance to the Indian tribes in their wars with eaoh other. 
This did not prevent the French from exciting hostlUties between their 
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colonial taraden, plying tiheir calling as far as Niagara, and 
even at Miohilimakinac, in r^ions between Montreal and the 
near "west, did their best and worst, defying all inhibitions from the 
mother country, to detach the yarioos tribes they fell in with, 
from their relations with the French. The governor-general, in 
order to put a material curb upon immediate alien aggressiveness, 
and to furnish points of support in view of coming hostilities with 
the Iroquois, caused Montreal to be walled ; and proposed that a 
stone fort should be erected at Niagara,* capable of sheltering a 
garrison of 400 to 500 men. This new stronghold at the head 
of Ontario, and that of Frontenac at the foot of the same lake, 
facing the Iroquois northern territories, would enable the French 
to maintain their supremacy in the lake countries during peace as 
well as war time, and occasionally place the Iroquois at the dis- 
cretion of the colonists even for their daily subsistence in seasons 
when game was scarce with themselves ; their practice being, at 
such times, to cross the valley of the St. Lawrence, and hunt in 
the r^ons beyond. 

As the previsions of the marquis tended to nothing less than 
the expulsion of the Iroquois entirely out of the intermediate wil- 
derness separating New France from the north-eastern English 
plantations. Colonel Dongan, fearing for the ultimate loss thereby 
of a traffic in peltry valued at 400,000 firanes a year carried on 
by his people, began to remonstrate with the French authorities, 
on the evident preparations for hostilities making by their orders ; 
demanding to know the purpose of lodging additional troops and 
laying up munitions of war at Cataraooui ; finally, making a formal 
protest against the erection of a fort at Niagara, on territory 
which, he alleged, was within the limits of the province of New 
York. 

The marquis replied, in a despatch addressed to the colonel, in 
which he disposed severally of all the proffered protests : observ- 
ing, first, that England had no just pretensions to the suzerainty 

Indian allies and the Five Nations, bnt prohibited the English from as- 
sisting their ancient friends." Pbost'b History of the U, States, p. 97, 
edit. 1838.— JJ. 

* In a letter to the marquis de Seignelai (son of Golbert, and minister 
for the colonies of France), dated May 8, 1686.— S. 
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of Iroquois territories, since its govemment ought to know that 
the French had taken possession of that region, long before any 
of the^ English had obtained a foothold in the province now 
called New York ; which was true enough.* 

Not content with this, Dongan convoked an assembly of depu- 
ties &om all the Iroquois confederation at Albany, and informed 
them that the French were about to wage war against all their tribes; 
told them they ought to get the start in hostilities, and attack both 
them and their allies at once when off their guard ; promising, 
that if they would do so, they would be sure of his countenance. 
P^re Lamberville, a missionary among the Onnontaguez, did all 
he could to persuade the chiefs of that tribe to reject the advice 
of Dongan ; and, pledging them not to march against the French 
till they heard from him, set out to inform the marquis de Denon- 
ville of what was passing. Dongan, divining the aim of Lamber- 
ville, pressed the leaders of the canton yet more strongly to com- 
mence a war. He even tried to engage the christened Iroquois of 
Sault St. Louis, and those of the lake of Two Mountains, to take up 
arms against their French protectors. He endeavoured to get deli- 
vered up to him a brother of P^re Lamberville, then detained as a 
hostage by the Onnontaguez. He succeeded imperfectly, or not at 
all, in most of these attempts ; for, after some faint demonstrations 
of hostility instigated by him, the invading Iroquois retired with- 
out doing much harm.f 



* True words in sound, but perhaps unsoothful in signification. If 
the ground on which stands the French fort of Niagara, formed part of a 
colony conquered by the English, surely the rights of its former posses- 
sors devolved on them, even to its farthest limits ? It is upon this 
principle that Oanada asserts its claim to the Hudson's Bay territory, 
and the western regions ending in British Oolumbia, as the nationally 
territorial heir of New France. — B. 

t There seems to be a black case made out here against the English 
governor of New York. Let us throw some light upon the subject from 
other and neutral authorities : — '^ The administration of colonel Dongan 
was chiefly distinguished by the attention he bestowed on Indian affairs. 
The confederation of the Five Nations had long existed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the colony ; and, by a system of wise and politic measures, 
it had succeeded in acquiring a degree of power and importance never 
attained by any other association of the North American tribes. The^ 
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M. Denonyille, on learning that the Iroqnobi were making new 
imiptionB, resolyed to attack the trihe of Tsonnonthouans, the 
promoters of these troubles, and the worst dnposed of the 6re 
cantons. To cloak his hostile intents, he sent P^e LamberviUe 
back to the Onnontagnez, with pesents for the chiefs whom he 
should be able to secure as friends of the French ; and directed the 
misnonary to make an engagement for a deputation from the whole 
oonfederation, to meet him (the governor-general) at Cataraooui in 
spring following. The messenger being a venerable man, in whom 
ihe tribe put unbounded confidence, doubted not, for a moment, 
that in all which had been done apd proposed, good faith was in- 
tended to be kept : and then it was, they drew off the warri^nrs 
who had taken the field, as intimated above. Simultaneouslj, 
French agents endeavoured to gain the friendship of ihe lake taibes, 

had adopted, among other practices, that of incorporating numbers of 
their enemies among themselves ; and the conseqaence was, the acqui- 
sition of many hardy warriors, and even distinguished sachems and 
chiefb. When, subsequently, the Tuscarora tribe was vanquished by the 
South Carolina troops, it was adopted in entirety by the Iroquois, and 
thenceforward the confederation was called the Six Nations^ Befofe 
the arrival of Gbamplain in Canada, they had driven the Adirondacs to 
a position near Quebec ; but the aid rendered by that adventurer, and 
the use of fire-arms in several battles, turned the tide of war, and com- 
pelled the Five Nations to retreat into their own country in the greatest 
distress. The arrival of the Dutch in the Hudson river, at this critical 
Juncture, affording them a supply of fire-arms, to which their enemies 
had been indebted for success, they revived the war with such impetu- 
osity and determination, that the tribe of Airondaos were completely 
annihilated. Hence originated their hatred to the French, and their 
grateful attachment to the people of the New Netherlands, which was 
inherited by those of the province of New York. 

<< The French had advanced their settlements along the St. Lawrence, 
and in 16Y2 built Fort Frontenac on its north-west bank, near lake On- 
tario ; 'the Jesuits were then conciliating the Neighbouring Indians, and 
converting many of them to Christianity .-^Colonel Dongan, perceiving 
the danger of these encroachments to the interest of the colonies, en- 
tered, in conjunction with Lord Effingham, governor of Virginia, into a 
definitive treaty with the Five Nations, embracing all the English settle- 
ments, and all the tribes in alliance with them. This treaty took place 
in 1684. It was long and inviolably adhered to." — Fbost'b Hist, of th§ 
U. 8tate»i pp. 96-7. Edit, of 1638.— 3. 
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seattered as these had been l^urough the intrigaes of the New 
Yorkers. The summ^ of 1686 passed in preparations for 
war, and in (firaudful) negociations for peace. The Iroquois, 
who could never be long tranquil, resumed their inroads ; bands 
of them attacked the allies of the French, and facilitated 
the efforts which they made to engage the Mi^is, the Hurons, 
and the Ottawas to take up arms again. " The five cantons," 
wrote Denonville to M. de Seignelai, ^^ who like the English only 
for the low prices they fix on their merchandise in barter for peltry, 
— otherwise,preferring us to them, — ^aim at the perdition of all oth^ 
native nations, intending afterwards to overwhelm the colony and 
become undisputed masters of the country. Colonel Don^n, who 
wishes to ei^tend his authority to Niagara, receives our deserters 
kindly * whom he finds uflrfW for^ng our commerce, and 
extending his own ; and I am obliged to keep measures with them 
till I be ready to fall on. I learn that the five cantons have march- 
ed against the Midmis, and the savages of the Bale des Puants, 
and that they ruined one village of those parts ; but the hunters 
of the bay having turned upon the devastators and defeated them, 
the latter determined to be avenged. They have therefore, since 
then, killed many of the Illinois. They now keep no terms with 
us, and pillage our canoes whenever they fall in with them." 

The commanders of forts Michilimackinac and Detroit had receiv- 
ed orders to put th^m in a state of defence, to prevent the ap- 
proaches of the English towards Michilimackinac. Those officers 
were to collect abundance of provisions, and store them for the use 
ef the army in the ensuing campaign, and to descend afterwards to 
Niagara with as many Canadians and native warriors as remained 
at their disposal. They were enjoined, at the same time, to do 
all with secrecy, as well as diligence. 

* In a long Report addressed to the Board of Trade at London, in 1687, 
Dongan, after characterising the Five Nations as the most warlike people 
of America, and serving as a bulwark for the English against the 
French, added, that he disallowed all parley between the christened sa- 
vages and the Iroquois except at Albanj ; that he had recalled several 
htmdred savages who had passed into Canada, and given them lands on 
the Hudson ; that it was needful to erect forts to secure the country as far 
as to the bay of Mexico, because the French now laid claim to it, with- 
out other right than twenty years' of (nominal) possession, &c. 
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Meanwhile, the king charged his ambassador at the English 
court to prefer new complaints against the proceedings of Dongan, 
and to press for the nomination of commissioners to settle the re- 
spective boundaries of the American colonies of the two nations. 
His Majesty also sent the reinforcements demanded by the gover- 
nor-general, with orders to act vigorously, so as to finish the war 
before the year were out. They arrived at Quebec early in 1687 ; 
and were composed of 800 men of a bad class, headed by chevalier 
de Vaudreuil, who gained distinction at the taking of Valenci- 
ennes in 1677 J and several descendants of whom afterwards govern- 
ed the colony. Vaudreuil entered the corps of Mousquetaires 
when 14 years old ; he made several campaigns in Flanders, and 
had reached the grade of quarter-master. Part of his regiment 
was forthwith sent on to Montreal, to join a corps then forming in 
the island of Ste. Helena, opposite that place, under the order of 
M. de Calli^res, a veteran who had served for twenty years in 
the French armies. The corps thus assembled now amounted to 
832 regulars, 800 militia, and 400 savages. " With all this supe- 
riority of force," says one author, " Denonville was injudicious 
enough to begin hostilities by an act which dishonoured the French 
name in the eyes of the aborigines ] that name which, amid all 
their savageries, they had hitherto learned to respect as well as 
fear." In plainer words, the marquis, desiring to strike the Iro- 
quois with terror, caused the chiefs sent as deputies by the inter- 
mediation of P^re Lamberville, acting by his own directions, to 
be seized at Cataracoui, and shipped in chains to France f The 
news of this violent and treacherous act, which was loudly disap- 
proved by the colonists, naturally inflamed the minds of the Iro- 
quois, and incited them to vow vengeance against the French.* 
The life of P^re Lamberville was now in imminent peril, to b^n 
with. [Happily, it was safe ; thanks, not to " pious " faith, but to 
heathen magnanimity.] The elders of the Onnontaguez suinmon€)d 
the missionary who had been the unwilling instrument for the be- 



* The author, in speaking as to the character of this governor on ills 
arrival in the colony, described him as " un homme pieux," an epithet 
which we Englished paraphrastically, and in too favourable a seAse, as 
it now seems. See p, 390, »ttpra..-Bi 
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trayal of the flower of the five nations into the hands of their 
oppressor, and thus addressed him : — " We have every right to 
treat thee as our foe, but we have not the inclination to do so. 
We know thy nature too well ; thine heart has had no share in 
causing the wrong that has been done to us. We are not so unjust 
as to punish thee for a crime that thou abhorrest as much as we, 
and in committing which thou wast made an unconscious instru- 
ment. But thou must, perforce, leave us. Every one of our 
people may not see matters in the same light as we do, and some 
might wish thee harm. When our young men chant the song of 
war, they may haply regard thee as a traitor, who has been the 
means of consigning their chiefs into hard and degrading bondan;e ; 
they may listen only to the suggestions of their own just indigna- 
tion ; they may take counsel only of their fury ; and we, aged and 
feeble as we are, shall not have the power to snatch thee, in such 
an hour, from their vengeful grasp." Having thus spoken, these 
great-hearted " savages ** furnished the worthy missionary with 
guides to lead him, by devious paths, out of the country, with 
orders not to quit him till assured of his safety. — Another Jesuit, 
P^re Millet, when in extremity, was by a (really pious) native 
woman, saved from being burnt alive, by adopting him as her son. 
Louis XIY had the grace to be ashamed of the violation of 
the law of nations by his deputy, and censured his conduct. 
Nevertheless, certain official orders, sent over during the colonial 
administration of M. de la Barre, and, more recently, to Denon- 
ville himself and M. de Ohampigny, gave a colour of authority 
for sending the Iroquois to the galleys, as revolted subjects of 
*^ the great monarch."* But here the sacredness of the ambas- 

* ** For a considerable time back, Louis XIY had giyen orders, that 
the Iroquois prisoners of war should be sent to France, and chained to 
the oar in the state penal galleys ; because, to use the exact words 
of the royal missive, * these savages being strong and robust, will be 
most useful in our convict vessels (chiourmes).* " M. Bibaud : Hist, du 
Canada^ i. 132. One would be tempted to think that the four copper' 
coloured male colossi, or chained human figures, now preserved at the 
Hdtel-des-Invalides, Paris, were cast to commemorate the capture of the 
Iroquois chiefs by M. Denonville, did we not know that they long 
ornamented the pedestal of the original equestrian statue of Louis XIY 
in the Place-des-Ylctolrea of that city ; and that they symbQlised captirei 
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sadorial dbaracter had been most grossly outraged, as was re- 
marked at that time. The aot was too bad to be justified, and 
was of course disclaimed, even for polity's sake, if for no higher 
reason. The Iroquois then in France were unchained,* and 
hurried back to Canada, so that their restoration might lessen if 
it did not quite prevent the commission of such vengeful reprisals 
as their compatriots were likely to make, on their account, upon the 
persons of the colonists. Meanwhile the governor-general, re- 
peating his abominable stroke of kidnapping, got together as many 
of the Iroquois as his emissaries could lay hands on, intending to 
send them to the galleys at Marseilles ; while John Bochart, sieur 
de Champigny, the intendant, in imitation of his principal, clev- 
erly allured a number of the obnozioud nation to Frontenac, by 
inviting them to a banquet, and, when arrived there, put them, 
ironed, into the prison of the fort. A royal order for the release 
of these and the other victims saved them from the suffering en- 
dured by their chiefs in the hold of the transport which bore 
the latter to and from France. 

The corps collected in St. Helen's island, embarked in 400 boats 
er canoes, ascended the St. Lawrence to the appointed scene of 
action. The Canadians^ divided into four battalions, had for 
chiefs, Messrs. Lavaltrie, Berthier, Grandville, and Longueuil. 
To avoid the blame which fell aforetime upon M. de Meules, ,for 
his not having followed the expedition of M. de la Barre, the in- 
tendant accompanied the troops, who disembarked at the Eivi^re 
des Sables, on the margin of Lake Ontario, at the axial point of 
the territory meant to be invaded, near where the Iroquois in 
arms were intrenched^ The same day, the little army was strength- 

of European populations really or pretendedly conquered by that vain- 
glorious king. — B, 

* Smith, in his History of New York^ pretends that this capture was 
an infraction of the treaty of Whitehall, signed in 1686, on the part of 
Louis XIY, and James II, in which it was stipulated that " the fur trade 
with the natives should he free to French and English alike." The 
document itself proves the direct contrary. The Frenchman who served 
the English traders as a guide was shot hy order of Denonville, without 
ibrm of process ; an arbitrary proceeding condemned by Lahontan, but 
justified by Gharlevoiz; — B, 
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oned by an additional force of 600 men, led from Detroit by Messrs. 
La Durantaye, Tonti, and De Luth. These officers had taken 
prisoner seventeen Englishmen whom they ibund crossing Lake 
Huron on their way to Michilimaekinac for tn^eking purposes, 
in contrayention of the treaty between the two crowns.* 

After some days' rest, Denonville set (Mt in search of foemen/ 
His men suffered much from the summer h^t. The country they 
had to cross being hilly and marshy, was favourable to ambus- 
cades, and had therefore to be traversed with precaution. The 
Iroquois had been informed tlmt the French were apjMxmching, by 
one of their own people, who, after having been captured, had escap- 
ed, and hastened to sound the alarm. The Tsonnonthouans set 
ire to their horde {yillage) and retreated ; but recovering their 
confidence, they returned, and watched an opportunity to trip up 
the heels of the invaders. Three hundred of them took post on 
a brook^ which ran between two wooded hills, in front of their 
town (hiywrgade) ; and 500 more ensconced themselves in a reedy 
morass, at some distance. In this position, they waited the advance 
of the French. The vanguard of the latter, induced to quicken its 
march on observing certain indications purposely put in their way 
to urge them on, got a considerable way ahead ^ the main body, 
and soon neared the guarded brook. The 300 Lroquois, had 
they acted with prudence, would have allowed the French van- 
guard to pass, got into its rear; and driven the men upon the 
second ambuscade ; but dealing with the van as if it had been 
the entire army, and observing that it was chiefly composed of 
natives, they uttered the war-whoop, and discharged their pieces. 
At this fire from an unseen enemy, most of the savages took to 
flight, and the panic spread for a moment among the soldiers 
who w^re coming b^ind, who happened to be men unaccustomed 
to bush flghting. The christened savages present, and the Abe- 

* It would appear that the Iroqaois were more advanced in material 
eiviliflation, as well as more brave than the people of other nations of 
the aborigines. The habit of raising grain and storing it, and keeping 
domestic animals, which in their case, according to M. Biband, were 
" one quantity immense de poureeauz," put them at the head of all the 
contemporary native races of the central wildernesa of tibe North Ameri- 
can continent.— iB« 
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naqois, on the contrary, held their ground. A few minutes more, 
and Lavaltrie came up, at the head of some battalions of militia, 
marching quick step, the drums beating a charge. Fear now 
passed to the enemy's men, who fled to the marsh, and commu- 
nicated their own panic to those there posted, when all fled together 
pell-mell, throwing away their arms as they ran. The loss of the 
French was small in this skirmish ; that of the Iroquois was 45 
killed and 60 wounded. The conquerors bivouacked on the spot, 
fearing a surprise. The native allies took possession of the dead 
bodies, and, as was their usage, got up a cannibal feast with the 
human remains. 

Next morning, the army advanced to the burnt village of the 
Tsnonnonthouans, seated on a hill, the summit of which was 
crowned with several towers, the contour of which stood out pictu- 
resquely from the sky behind. These were the granaries of the 
tribe ; and therein were found 400,000 bushels {minots) of maize, 
which the owners had not had time to destroy. The dwellings 
were already destroyed ; only the tombs of the departed remained 
erect. The interior of the country was ravaged during ten days ; 
the standing crops were destroyed, and live stock slaughtered. 
No opponent appeared, the whole population, in fact, having quit- 
ted the country : some of the people took refage with the Goyo- 
gouins, others crossed the mountains for Virginia, leaving strag- 
glers to die behind them. This flight reduced the numbers of the 
Tsonnonthouans by a moiety, and greatly humbled the whole 
Iroquois confederation.* 

Denonville took formal possession of the country ; but instead 
of marching against the other cantons, as was expected by all, the 
aUied savages included, the moment being propitious to strike at 
the heart of the Iroquois confederation, panic-struck for the time 
— instead of following up the success his soldiers had gained for 
him, the marquis sent away a part of his forces, and with the 
rest retired towards the river Niagara, there erecting a fort, in 
which he placed a garrison of 100 men, who all perished by an 
epidemic disease which broke out among them. 



* M. Biband says, " The humiliation of the tribe was almost the only 
fruit of the expedition. The savages returned to their country as soon 
as the French retired from it." Hist, du Canadaj i. 138.— J?. 
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The results of this campaign were not proportionately important 
to the cost incurred in its preparation, nor to the expectations it 
had raised. A skil^l leader, with such a force as Denonville had 
in hand, would assuredly have finished, in a year's time, the war 
thus happily commenced ; but the governor tarried too long in the 
country he overran when there remained others beyond to conquer ; 
and he staid, in mid-course, to found a stronghold, not immediately 
useful. He certainly had sound ideas on many points ; but he 
had a speculative rather than an energetic mind, and was not prompt 
in action. Few governors of Canada ever set down on paper more 
sage maxims for its proper administration, yet fewer still left it in 
a sadder plight than he did. It was he who, with the intendant, 
advised the minister for the colonies ^' to send sturdy peasants as 
colonists, men used to handle hatchet and pick-axe, '' to clear the 
bush. It was he too, who complained of the over abundance of 
nobles in the colony. "While upon this subject," wrote he 
in 1686, " I ought to give an account to Monseigneur of the 
penury of several many-childed families on the brink of beggary 
yet all of noble blood, or reputed such. The family of St. Ours 
I may first mention. He is a worthy esquire (j^entilhomme) of 
Dauphiny (a relation of Marshal d'Estrades), encumbered with a 
wife and ten children. The parents seem quite depressed with a 
sense of their poverty. Yet the children disdain no honest 
means for lessening this evil, for I have seen two of their grown 
daughters cutting corn and holding the plough.'' Other good 
families indicated as in poor circumstances by the governor were 
the Linctdts, the Aillebousts, the Dugu^s, the Bouchers, the 
d'Arpentignys, the Tillys. The wife and daughter of M. Tilly 
cultivated the family farm. Benonville expressed his fears lest 
the sons of such needy parents might pass over to the English, 
whose traders, he added, " spared no pains to allure our hunters 
(j(x>ureur8 de hois) to regions wh^re they pursue their traffic 
north of the St. Lawrence, and towards the frontiers of New 
England." 

In the same dispatch he recommended that none but the rich 
should be ennobled ; for, wrote he sagely, " to make a noble in 
this country of one apt neither at trade nor any other useful oc- 
cupation, is merely adding to the number of idlers {fainiants). 
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He applied for pilots and Huurinera, also ; and proposed to open up 
a way of eommunication overland between Canada and Acadift. 

The retreat of Denonyille firom the promising scene of aotion, 
was a signal for the Iroquois to reeonuuenoe their invasions, which 
now attained a more sangoinary and devastating diaraoter than 
ever before. Their refNrisals on the frontier were terrible, and 
put the whole colony in a state of consternation. With unappea- 
si^ble rage in their hearts, these barbarians desolated all western 
Canada with fire and hatchet. Colonel Dongan, who wrote to 
London that the French had invaded the English territory, fo- 
mented their hostile feelings with much skill, treating them as 
brotherly allies rather than as savage partisans ; he excited their pa- 
triotic feelings, and inspired them to defend their country with 
all the energy of their fiery natures. He pr(»nised to succour 
them, provided they received no French missionary and would 
not repair to CataracouL He made an offer to the residents at 
the Sault St. Louis, to send them an English Jesuit priest ; and 
strove to bring them nearer to New York by assigning to them lands 
they would find, he said, superior to those he wanted them to leave. 
He tried to play the mediator's part between the French and the 
Iroquois ; proposing conditions, however, to the former, which, he 
knew, they would not accept. He affected the tone of a dictator 
in name of the Five Nations. He said to P^re Francois Yaillant 
that no peace could be had with the Iroquois till their kidnapped 
diiefs were sent back firom France ; that the christened Iroquois 
q£ Sault St. Louis, and of the Mountain, must needs return to 
their compatriots ; that the French ought to raze their forts at 
Cataraooui and Niagara ; finally, that it was their du^ to com- 
pensate the Isonnonthouans for the dami^ they had done them. 
Dongan i^rwards assembled the elders of the Five Nations to 
inform them that tlie French governor-general was anxious for a pa- 
cification, and advised them to insist on obtaining certain condi- 
tions which he enumerated for their direction. He added, ''I wish 
you to quit the war-hatchet, it is true, but I desire not that you 
bury it; content yourself with hiding it under the grass. The 
king, my master, has forbidden me to supply you wid» anus or am- 
munition should you continue the war; but if the French refuse m.y 
conditions^ you shall want for notliing, ev^ if I poy the eost my 
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self, rather than you should renounoe so good a cause. Stand on 
your guard ever, lest some new snare of the enemies should be 
spread for you, and make all ready to fall upon them unawares, 
either by way of lake Ontario or of lake Champlain, sa soon as you 
And it expedient to reoommenoo the war.'' 

On their part, the aborigines of the lake countries were muoh 
cooled in their wonted attachment to French interests, especially 
the Hurons of Miohilimackinac, who kept up underhand relations 
with the Iroquois, although they had fought against them in the late 
campaign. These news, ooi^oined to the epidemic which broke oul 
in Canada after the army's return to quarters, and made great ra- 
vages, induced the governor to renounce the project of a second ex- 
pedition, and gave the Iroquois an opportunity to menace the fort 
of Frontenac and even that of Chambly. The latter waa invested 
all of a sudden, by the Agniers and Mahingans, and owed its 
safety to the promptitude with which the people of the country, 
flew to the rescue. The savage bands glided as far as the island of 
Montreal, where one of them assaulted a block-house, strove to 
raise its palisades, and were driven off with difficulty ; a seeond 
band, 200 strong, fell upon another place, killed several people, and 
burnt some houses, but at last were defeated. These petty attacks, 
however, were but the forerunners of more terrible irruptions dur- 
ing the following years. 

The situation of the colonists at this time was certainly any 
thing but enviable. They literally *^ dwelt in the midst of alarms,'' 
yet their steady courage in facing perils, and their endurance of 
privations when unavoidable, were worthy of admiration. A lively 
idea of what they had to resist or to suffer, may be found by read- 
ing the more particular parts of the governor's despatches to Paris. 
For instance, in one of these, he wrote, in reference to the raids of 
the Iroquois : <^ The savages are just so many animals of prey, 
scattered through a vast forest, whence they are ever ready to 
issue, to raven and kill in the ac^oining countries. After* their 
ravages, to go in pursuit of them is a constant but almost bootless 
task. They have no settled place, whither they can be traced 
with any certainty ; they must be watched everywhere, and long 
waited for, with fire-arms ready primed. Many of their lurking 
places could be reached only by bloodhoundsi or by other savages 
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as our trackers : but thcMse in our servioe are few, and native allies 
we have are seldom trustworthy ; they fear the enemy more than 
they love us ; and they dread, on their own selfish account, to 
drive the Iroquois to extremity. It has been resolved, in the 
present strait, to erect a fortress (forf) in every seignory, as a 
place of shelter for helpless people and live stock, at times when 
the open country is overrun with ravagers. As matters now stand, 
the arable grounds lie wide apart, and are so b^irt with bush 
that every thicket around serves as a point for attack by a savage 
foe ; insomuch that an army, broken up into scattered posts, would 
be needful, to protect the cultivators of our cleared lands."* 

Nevertheless, at one time, hopes were entertained that more 
peaceM thnes were coming. In effect, n^ociations with the Five 
Nations were recommenced ; and the winter of 1687-8 was passed 
in goings to and fro between the colonial authorities and the lead- 
ers of the Iroquois, with whom several conferences were holden. 
A correspondence, too, was maintained by the governor with Colo- 
nel Dongan ; the latter intimating, in one of his letters, that he 
had formed a league of all the Iroquois tribes, and put arms in 
their hands, to enable them to defend British colonial territory 
against all oomers.f 

The Iroquois confederation itself sent a deputation to Canada, 
which was escorted as far as lake St. Frangois by 1200 warriors, — 
a significant demonstration enough. The envoys, after having 
put forward their pretensions with much stateliness and yet more 
address, said that, nevertheless, their people did not mean to 
press for all the advantages they had the right and the power 
to demand. They intimated, that they were perfectly aware of 
the comparative weakness of the colony ; that the Iroquois could 
at any time burn the houses of the inhabitants, pillage their stores, 
waste their crops, and afterwards easily raze the forts. The go- 
vernor-general in reply to these (not quite unfounded) boastings 
and arrogant assumptions, said that Colonel Dongan claimed the 
Iroquois as English subjecta; and admonished the deputies that, if 

• Letter to M. Seignelai, Au^st 10, 1688. 

t Documents de Paris et de Londres, Documentary History of New 
York, by E. B. O'Callaghan, vol. i. 
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saoh were the case, then they must act according to his orders, 
which would necessarily be pacific, France and England not now 
being at war : whereupon the deputies responded, as others had 
done before, that the confederation formed an independent power, 
that it had always resisted French as ¥rell as English supremacy 
oyer its subjects ; and that the coalesced Iroquois would be neu- 
tral, or friends or else enemies to one or both, at discretion, '^ for 
we have never been conquered by either of you," they said ; add- 
ing, that, >' as they held their country immediately from Gk)d, they 
acknowledged no other master/' 

It did not appear, however, that there was a perfect accordance 
amongst the envoys on all points, for the deputies from Onnonta- 
guez, Uie Onneyouths, and Gbyogouins agreed to a truce, on con- 
ditions proposed by M. Denonville ; namely, that all the native 
allies of the French should be comprehended in the treaty. They 
undertook that deputies [others than some of those present?] 
should be sent from the Agniers and Tsonnouthouan cantons, 
who were then to take part in concluding a treaty ; that all hostil- 
ities should cease on every side, and that the French should be 
allowed to re-victual, undisturbed, the fort of Cataracoui. The 
truce having been agreed to on those bases, five of the Iroquois 
remained (one for each canton), as hostages for its terms being 
observed faithfully. Notwitibstanding this precaution, several 
roving bands of Iroquois, not advertised, possibly, of what was 
pending, continued to kill our people, bum their dwellings and 
daughter live stock, in different parts of the colony ; for example, 
at St. Francis, at Scnrel, at OontrecoBur, and at St. Ours. These 
outrages, however, it must be owned, did not long continue ; and 
roving c(»*ps of savages, either singly or by concert, drew off from 
the invaded country and allowed its harassed people a short breath'* 
ing time at least. 

The native allies <^ the French, on the other hand, rei^)eoted 
the truce little more than the Iroquois. The Abenaquis invaded 
the Agniers canton, and even penetrated to the English settlements, 
scalping several persons. The Iroquois of the Sault and of La 
Montague did the like ; but the Hurons of Miohilimackinac, sup- 
posed to be those most averse to the war, did all they could, and 
most soooeasfully too, to prevent a peace being signed. 

Vol. I.— w 
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While the negociations were in progress, the '* Machiavel of the 
wilderness/' as Raynal designates a Huron chief, bearing the native 
name of Kondiarak, but better known as Le Rat in the colonial 
annals, arrived at Frontenao (Eangston), with a chosen band of 
his tribe, and became a means of complicating yet more the diffi- 
culties of the crisis. He was the most enterprising, brave, and 
best informed chief in all North America ; and, as such, was one 
courted by the governor in hopes of his becoming a valuable auxi- 
liary to the French, although at first one of their most formidable 
enemies. He now came prepared to battle in their favour, and 
eager to signalize himself in the service of his new masters. The time 
however, as we may well suppose, was not opportune, and he was 
informed that a treaty with the Iroquois being far advanced, and 
their deputies on the way to Montreal to conclude it, he would 
give umbrage to the governor-general of Canada should he perse- 
vere in the hostilities he had been already carrying on. 

The Eat was taken aback on hearing this (to him) unwelcome 
news, but took care to hide his surprise and uttered no complaint. 
Yet was he mortally offended that the French should have gone 
so far in the matter without the concert of their native allies ; and 
he at once resolved to punish them, in his own case, for such a 
marked slight. He set out secretly with his bravos, laid an am- 
buscade near Famine Cove for the approaching deputation of 
Iroquois, murdered several and made the others his prisoners. 
Having so done, he secretly gloried in the act, afterwards saying 
that he had " killed the peace." Yet in dealing with the captives he 
put another and a deceptive face on the matter ; for, on courteously 
questioning them aa to the object of their journey, being told that 
they were peaceful envoys, he affected great wonder, seeing that it 
was Denonville himself who had sent him on purpose to waylay 
them I To give seeming corroborations to his astounding asser- 
tions, he set the survivors at liberty, retaining one only to replace 
one of his men who was killed by the Iroquois in resisting the 
Hurons' attack. Leaving the deputies to follow what course they 
thought fit, he hastened with his men to Michilimackinac, where he 
presented his prisoner to M. Durantaye, who, not as yet officially 
informed, perhaps, that a truce existed with the Iroquois, consigned 
him to death, though he gave Durantaye assurance of who he really 
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was ; but when the victim appealed to the Rat for confinnatioii of 
his being an accredited envoy, that unscmpnlous personage told 
him he must be out of his mind to imagine such a thing ! This 
human sacrifice offered up, the Rat called upon an aged Iroquois, 
then and long previously a Huron captive, to return to his com- 
patriots and inform them, from him, that while the French were 
making a show of peace-seeking, they were, underhand, killing 
and making prisoners of their native antagonists. 

This artifice, a manifestation of the diabolic nature of its author, 
had too much of the success intended by it ; for, although the 
governor managed to disculpate himself in the eyes of the more 
candid-minded Iroquois leaders, yet there were great numbers of 
the people who could not be disabused ; as is usual, in such cases, 
even among civilized races. Nevertheless the enlightened few, who 
really were tired of the war, agreed to send a second deputation to 
Canada; but when it was about to set out, a special mes- 
senger arrived, sent by Andros, successor of Dongan, enjoining 
the chiefs of the Iroquois confederation not to treat with the 
French without the participation of his master ; and announcing, 
at the same time, that the kiug of Great Britain had taken the 
Iroquois nations under his protection. Concurrently with this 
step, Andros wrote to Denonville that the Iroquois territory was 
a dependency holden of the British, and that he would not per- 
mit its people to treat upon those conditions already proposed by 
Dongan. 

This transaction took place in 1688 ; but before that year con- 
cluded, Andros' " royal master " was himself superseded, and 
living an exile in France. * Whether instructions sent from 
England previously warranted the polity pursued by Andros or 
not, his injunctions had the effect of instantly stjppping the nego- 
ciations with the Iroquois, and prompting them to recommence 
their vengeful hostilities. War between France and Britain being 
proclaimed next year, the American colonists of the latter adopted 



* " In 1688, AndroB was appointed governor of New York and Ne> 
England. The appointment of this tyrant, and the annexation of the 
colony to the neighbouring ones^ were measures particularly odious to 
the people." Frobt'b HUt, of U. States^ p. 97.— J?. 
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the Iroquois as their especial allies, in the foUowing contests with 
the people of New France.* 

Andros, meanwhile, who adopted the policy of his predecessor 
so far as regarded the aborigines if in no other respect, not only 
fomented the deadly enmity of the Iroquois for the Canadians, 
but tried to detach the Abenaquis from their alliance with the 
French, but without effect in their case ; for this peo{^e honoured 
the countrymen of the missionaries who had made the gospel 
known to them, and their nation became a living barrier to New 
France on that side, which no force sent from New England 
could surmount; insomuch that the Abenaquis, some time 
afterwards, having crossed the borders of the English possessions, 
and harassed the remoter colonists, the latter were fain to apply 
to the Iroquois to enable them to hold their own. 

The declaration of Andros, and the armings of the Iroquois, now 
let loose on many parts of Canada, gave rise to a project as politic, 
perhaps, as it was darings and such as communities, when in 
extremity, have adopted with good effect ; namely, to divert inva- 
sion by directly attacking the enemies' neighbouring territories. 
The Chevalier de Calli^res, with whom the idea originated, after 
having suggested to Denonville a plan for making a conquest of 
the province of New Y ork, set out for France, to bring it under 
the consideration of the home government, believing that it was 
the only means left to save Canada to the mother country, f 

In an interview he obtained with the king, he represented, that, 

• " May 12, 1689. An alliance against France between the Emperor of 
^Germany, William III of England, and the Dutch States-general, con- 
cluded at Vienna." Wadb's British History ^ p. 272.-5. 

t Such an attempt, successful or not, would have been founded on 
aggressive, not defensive policy ; yet by an inattention to dates, and not 
reciting events in the order of their occurrence, the text of the original 

. impresses its readers with the mistaken idea that Britain and France 
were at war, when Des Oallieres proposed to turn the tide of battle into 

. the plantations of British America. Now James II, the creature of Louis 
XIV, as his brother had ever been before, was still on the throne. He did 
not quit England till Dec. 23,1688,and war was not proclaimed till nearly 

.five months afterwards ; while an allowance of nearly two more may be 

/made, before official notification of it coald reach the colonial autbori- 

».tie8 of either nation.— -S. 
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judging bj the past, it was to be expected that the English, who 
oould supply their merehandise at almost 50 per cent, less price 
than tilie Canadians, would, by attracting to themselves the whole 
twr traffic, ruin the traders of New France ; that haying secured 
the whole trade with the aborigines, they would have the latter at 
their disposal, and, by their means, in conjunction with the English 
adidiery and militia, they woidd be able, at any time, to destroy 
all the French establishments on both sides of the St. Lawrence as 
far down as Quebec ; that the New Yorkers would ever sustain 
the pretensions of the Iroquois, who would never be at peace with 
the French colonists so long as they were thus backed : finally, 
that the only means, therefore, of preventing the perdition <^ 
Canada was to take possession of the province of New York. 

Then as to the means of effecting this desirable or rather indis- 
pensable enterprise, M. de Callidres said : '^ Put at my disposition 
1400 French r^ulars and 600 poked Canadian militia, hunters, 
&c., and I will penetrate the enemy ^s territory, by the line of the 
Bichelieu river and Lake Champlain. Orange (Albany) is poorly 
fortified : the town, with its 300 people, is merely palisaded, with 
no terraces for great guns ; the sole regular defensive work is a 
petty fort of four bastions, the whole garrison being only 1 50 men 
Manhattan (New York) town has eight companies of soldiers,each of 
50 men, — 400 in all. There, indeed, is a fort, built of stone, with 
some few cannons. Once in possession of the province, we should 
be masters of one of the finest ports in America, open at ail seasons 
of the year ; and of ^ a fertile country, with a fine climate." His 
Majesty thought well of the project on first hearing it, but ad- 
journed its further consideration, preferring a solid peace, if it 
could be obtained ; yet if the enterprise were to be undertaken, as 
he afterwards thought it should be, he doubtless jthought that the 
Marquis de Denonville was not the person to see it carried out 
his campaign against the Tsonnonthouans having manifested hia 
incapacity as a military leader. For this and other reasons, there- 
fore, his recal was determined on. 

It was high time, indeed, that the destinies of Canada were 
confided to otl^r directors than the late and present ; left as the 
ooAonj had been, since the departure of M. de Frontenac, in the 
hands of superannuated (a incapable chie&. Any longer persis- 
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tency in the policy of its two most recent governors, might hare 
irreparably compromised the future existence of the colony. But 
worse evils were in store for the latter days of the Denonville 
administration ; a period which, take it altogether, was one of the 
most calamitous which our forefathers passed through. 

At the time we have now reached in this history, an unexpected 
as well as unwonted calm pervaded the country : yet the governor 
had been positively informed, that a desolating inroad by the col- 
lective Iroquois had been arranged, and that its advent was im- 
minent ; but as no precursive signs of it appeared anywhere to the 
general eye, it was hoped that the storm, said to be ready to burst, 
might yet be evaded. None being able to account for the seeming 
inaction of the Iroquois, the governor applied to the Jesuits for 
their opinion on the subject. The latter expressed their belief that 
those who had brought intelligence of the evil intention of the con- 
federacy had been misinformed as to facts, or else exaggerated sinis- 
ter probabilities. The prevailing calm was therefore dangerous as 
well as deceitful, for it tended to slacken preparations which ought 
to have been made to lessen the apprehensions of caming events 
which threw no shadow before. 

The winter and the spring of the year 1688-9 had been passed in 
an unusually tranquil manner, and the summer was pretty well ad- 
vanced, when the storm, long pent up, suddenly fell on the beautiftil 
Island of Montreal, the garden of Canada. During the night of 
the 5th day of August, amid a storm of hail and rain, 1400 Iro- 
quois traversed the Lake St. Louis, and disembarked silently on 
the upper strand of that Island. Before daybreak next morning, 
the invaders had taken their station at Lachine, in platoons around, 
every considerable house within a radius of several leagues. The 
inmates were buried in sleep, — soon to be the dreamless sleep that 
knows no waking, for too many of them. The Iroquois only 
waited for the signal from their leaders to fall on. It is given. In 
short space the doors and the windows of the dwellings are driven 
in ; the sleepers dragged from their beds ; men, women, children 
all struggling in the hands of their butchers. Such houses as the 
savages cannot force their way into, they fire ; and as the flames 
reach the persons of those within, intolerable pain drives them 
forth to meet death beyond the threshold, fix)m beings who know 
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no pity. The' more fiendish murderers tore the unborn infants 
from their mothers' wombs ; they ev n forced parents to throw their 
children into the flames. Two hundred persons were burnt alive ; 
others died under prolonged tortures. Many were reserved to per- 
ish similarly, at a future time. The fair island upon which the 
sun shone bris;htly erewhile, was lighted up by fires of woe ; houses, 
plantations, and crops were reduced to ashes, while the ground 
reeked with blood up to a line a short league apart from Montreal 
city. The ravagers crossed to the opposite shore, the desolation be- 
hind them being complete, and forthwith the parish of Le Chenaie 
was wasted by fire, and many of its people massacred. 

The colonists, for many leagues around the devoted r^on, seem 
to have been actually paralysed by the brain-blow thus dealt their 
compatriots by the relentless savages, as no one seems to have moved 
a step to arrest their cousse ; for they were left in undisturbed 
possession of the country during several weeks. On hearing of 
the invasion, Dcnonville lost his self-possession altogether. When 
numbers of the colonists, recovering from their stupor, came up 
armed desiring to be led against the murderers of their country- 
folks, he sent them back, or forbade them to stir ! Several oppor- 
tunities presented themselves for disposing of parties of the bar- 
barians, when reckless from drink after their orgies, or when rov- 
ing about in scattered parties feeble in number ; but the governor- 
general's positive orders to refrain from attacking them, withheld 
the uplifted hand from striking. In face of a prohibition so au- 
thoritative, the soldiers and the inhabitants alike could only look on, 
and wait till the savages should find it convenient to retire. Some 
small skirmishing, indeed, there was at a few distant points, be- 
tween the people and their invaders. Thus a party of men, partr 
ly French and partly natives, led by Larobeyre, an ex-lieutenant, on 
the way to reinforce fort Roland, where Chevalier de Vaudreuil 
commanded, were set upon and all killed or dispersed. More than 
half of the prisoners taken were burnt by their conquerors. Laro- 
beyre being wounded and not able to flee, was led captive by the 
Iroquois to their country, and roasted at a slow fire in presence of 
the assemi »led tribe of his captors. . Meantime the resistance to 
the barbarians being little or none in the regions they overran, 
they slew most of the inhabitants they met in their passage ; while 
tbeir course was marked, wherever they went, by lines of flame. 
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Their bands moved rapidly from one deyoted tract to another ; 
jet wherever they had to faoe concerted reebtance, which in some 
oases, at last^ put a tting obstacle in the way of their intended 
ravagings, they tamed aside, and sought an easier prey elsewhere. 
In brief, daring ten entire weeks or more, did they wreak their 
wrath, aknost anchecked, apon the fairest region of Canada, and 
did not retire thence till aboat mid-October. 

The governor-general haying sent a party of observation to 
assare himself of the enemy having decamped, this detachment ob- 
served a canoe on the lake of the Two Moantains, bearing 22 of 
the retiring Iroqaois. The Canadians, who were of aboat the same 
number, embarked in two boats, and, nearing the savages, coolly 
received their fire ; bat in retaming the discharge, each singled 
oat his man, when eighteen of the Iroqaois were at once laid low. 

However difficult it may have been to pat the people of a 
partially cleared coantry, sarroanded with forests, on their gaard 
against sach an irraption as the forcing, it is difficult to account 
for their total unpreparedness without imputing serious blame to 
Denonville and his subalterns in (Mce, That he exercised no 
proper influence, in ihe first place, was evident ; and Hie small 
use he made of the means he had at his disposal when the crisis 
arrived, was really something to marvel at. He was plainly une- 
qual to the occasion ; and his incapacity, in every particular, made 
it quite impossible for his presence, as chief of the colony, to be 
endured any longer. There is little doubt, that had he not been soon 
recalled, by royal order, the colonists themselves would have set 
him aside. — The latter season of his inglorious administration 
took the lugubrious name, " The year of the Massacre."* 

The man appointed, through a happy inspiration, to supersede 
M. de Denonville, had now reached the lower Canadian waters. 
He was no other than the count de Frontenao. It appears 

• " The Five Nations, being at war with the French, made a sudden 
descent on Montreal, burned and sacked the town, (?) killed 100 of the 
inhabitants, carrying away a number of prisoners, whom they burnt 
alive, and then returned to their own country, vnth the loss of only two 
of their number. Had the English followed np the success of their 
allies, all Canada might have been easily conquered." Frost's Hist, of 
U. States f p. 97. — 3. 
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that the king, willing to cover, with a handsome pretext, the 
recal of Denonyille, in a letter dated May 31, advertised him, 
that war having heen re-kindled in Europe, his military talents 
would he of the greatest use in home service. By this time, De 
Frontenac was called to give counsel regarding the projects of the 
Chevalier de Calli^res, and assist in preparing the way for their 
realisation, if considered feasible. Meanwhile, he undertook to 
resume his duties as governor-general of New France; but a 
series of events, to be detailed hereafter, delayed his arrival in 
Canada till the autumn of 1689. 

He landed at Quebec on the 18th of October, at 8 o'clock, p.m., 
accompanied by De Calli^res ; amid the heartiest demonstrations 
of popular welcome. The public functionaries and armed citizens 
in waiting, with torch-bearers, escorted him through the city, 
which wafl spontaneously illuminated, to his quarters. His return 
was hailed by all ; but by none moire t^aa i^e Jesuits, who had, in 
feet, for years befwe, laboured to obtain his recal. The nobles, 
the merchants, the business class, gave him so hearty a reception 
as to convince him that real talent such as his must in the end 
rise superior to all the conjoined efEbrts of faction, public preju- 
dices, and the evil passions of inferior minds. 

War was declared against Britain in the month of June. M. de 
Frontenac, on resuming the reins of government, had to contend 
both against the Anglo-American colonies and the Five Nations. 
We shall see that his energy and skill overcame all obstacles ; that 
the war was most glorious for the Canadians, so few in number 
compared with their adversaries ; and that, far from succumbing 
to their enemies, they carried the war into the adversaries' camp, 
and strudc at the heart of their most remote possessions. But, 
before proceeding forth^, it is fit we fihould give a sketch of the 
Briti^ Colonies, with some notices regarding tilieir people, — that 
race with whom ours contended so loi^ on the battle field, and 
whose history became daily more and more intermingled with 
our own. The following summary of idieir origin, their progress, 
their institutions, and their resources, will manifest to every one 
the strength of the enemy we had to encounter, and the peculiar 
temper <^ the populations which were growing up at our side ; and 
form at this day, for numerioai strength and industry, one of the 
greatest nations in the world. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE ANGLO-AMERICAN COLONIES. 

1690. 

Preliminary notices. — To persecations in the mother coantrj mast be 
attributed the rapid increase of population in the English colonies of 
America. — Foundation of Virginia, as a royal colony. — The London 
and Bristol Companies. — Captain John Smith and other early gover- 
nors of Virginia. — Vicissitudes of that colony ; first introduction of 
female emigrants, and how disposed of, with observations thereon. — 
Foundation of Maryland, as a proprietary colony, by Roman Catholics. 
^Fair character of its founder, Lord Baltimore. — Colonisation of 
New England. — A few notices of the Puritans. — The " Pilgrim Fa- 
thers,*' and their expedition ; they land on the " Rock," and found the 
colony of New Plymouth. — Settlement of Massachusetts Bay. — The 
ex-persecuted become persecutors in their turn. — Nature of the three 
forms of government establisl ed in the diflferent English colonies.^- 
Accountof the early commerce c f British America.~The New England 
plantations lose their chartered rights for a time ; but these are re- 
newed, soon after the Revolution of 1688. — Concluding reflections. 

The treaty between France and Great Britain signed at St. 
Gtermain-en-Laye, restored peace to the colonies of both nations 
in America ; and there was little open war between the colonists 
of either, even daring times when amicable relations of the res[>ec- 
tive mother countries ceased, once or twice for a few months, till 
the period of time we have marked at the heading of this chapter. 
In 1632, our present starting-point, the American dependencies 
of France and Britain were merely in a nascent state, and almost 
equally poor in material means, but by the yearl 690,a change indeed 
had taken place in the relative circumstances of their respective 
colonies 1 — ^We have traced the history of New France, and noted 
iia slower progress during the intermediate fifty-eight years ; but in 
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order that the reader may better appreciate the differences, exist- 
ing and past, between the position of the two parties about to 
engage in a life-and-death struggle for supremacy on this conti- 
nent, we shall now give a concise account of the rise and progress 
of the " American plantations " (as they were long called) of Old 
England. 

Afber the bootless attempts at colonisation in the regions of 
the continent near to or forming part of New France on its east- 
em sides, — as we have mentioned in their place, — the English, as 
a nation, ceased to covet accretions to their empire in America. 
Their fishing vessels and whalers, indeed, continued to frequent 
the waters of those regions, along with the mariners of other na** 
tions of Europe, by whom piscatory industry was pursued ; but the 
French, more persistent, constantly endeavoured to establish them- 
selves in Acadia, and secure a firm footing in Canada. A chief, 
perhaps the sole, reason why the latter had no English rivalry to 
contend with in solidly founding New France, arose from the 
attention of the British races being occupied, during much of the 
space of time referred to, with civil and religious dissensions, 
ripening into intestine wars, which troubles must also have absorbed 
such state resources, in men and money, as might have been else 
disposable for extended colonisation. On the other hand, those 
civil broils, with a compensatory action, became favourable to 
English self-expatriation ; for to that was due the increase if not 
the foundation of Virginia, Maryland, &c., and yet more especially 
the settlement of the provinces of New England. The causes o^ 
individual renunciations of the parent country still continuing to 
operate up to the Revolution of 1688-9, the Anglo-American 
colonies at that time, if far less extensive than the territories 
possessed or claimed by France on this continent, were much more 
solidly established; they exceeded the latter for intrinsic value, and 
were daily increasing in relative importance. One great cause, too, 
even of the material prosperity of the British colonists, was the 
love of civil freedom the later immigrants brought along with 
them. The political and municipal franchises which they could not 
fully exercise at home, they claimed and secured for themselves 
in the land of their adoption. 

In the year 1606, king James (first of that name as sovereign 
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of England, and the earliest king of Great Britain and Ireland), 
granted letters patent, under the great seal, dated April 10, to Sir 
Thomas Gates and others, assigning to them the lordship of terri- 
tories on the continent of America, forming the northern seaboard 
of the Atlantic, between the 34th and 45th degrees of N. latitude ; 
all which were either recognised for British possessions, by right 
of discovery or otherwise ; or else, were unclaimed by the people 
of any other European nation. The grant also comprehended all 
the islands appurtenant to the mainland shores, or within 100 miles 
thereof; and, consequently, ranged from Cape Fear to Halifax : 
but did not include the French establishment, previously formed, 
at Port-Royal, Acadia, in 1603. — The patentees were divided, 
at their own request, into two associations : the '^ London,** or 
premier Company, and the other, known as the second, or 
'^ Bristol '* Company. The former was required to locate itself 
between the 34th and 41st degrees of north latitude ; the latter, 
to form its settlements between lat. 38^ and 45^ N. The mid- 
space, from. 38*^ to 41*^, was to be held in eommon.* 

These companies were, in right of their patent, free to send out 
as many native-bom British people as they chose, who and with 
their descendants could reclaim, at all times, the r%hts enjoyed 
by the resident subjects of Britain itself. No restrictions were 
laid on whatever trade they might obtain with foreign nations. 
The lands of ihe plantations to be formed were to hold of the 
crown ; and were subject to a regality of one-fifth in valuation of 
the gold, silver, and copper mined in the country. The right of 
coining all three, for the uses of the colonists, was conceded to the 
associators of the two companies. — The administration of affairs in 
each future colony was to be vested in a local council, the members 
of which were or might be nominated by the king ; but the su- 
pervision of the whole colonial system was to belong to a ewpreme 
council for the affairs of the American plantations, sitting in 
London, and being, in effect, a department of the general govern- 
ment of the British empire ; while, as originally constituted, its 
own members, nominated of course by the crown, had the right 

• The latter figures of the author, in the above sentence, have been 
altered to suit the probabilities of the case. In the original, they are 
•el^stultifying. — B. 
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to suggest, for royal guidance, the names of parties whom they 
thought suitable members of the edonial councils : so that, in fact, 
there was not a shadow of English re|Hresentative liberty, imper- 
fect as that then was, in the goyernment allowed by James I to 
the earliest colonists of British North America. 

Nor were the rights of religious freedom any better respected 
in laying the foundations of the new colonies ; for the religion of 
the Anglican church alone being accredited as that of the state, it 
fidlowed that no other had a right to any endowment. Laws, 
civil and criminal, were to be, generaUy^ those of England. 

The patentees fitted out three vessels, of small capacity, none 
of them exceeding 100 tons burden, and together haying only 105 
men besides the crews. The form^ were mostly gentlemen adyen- 
torers, a class badly fitted for the toils, and little able to undergo 
the privations, sure to attend those who become the pioneers of a 
new settlement. This ill-composed company left England Dec. 
19, 1^06; but they did not effect a landing till May 13, 1607, 
on the banks of a stream called Powbattan by the natives, but which 
the English named James Biver in honour of their king; and having 
chosen the site of a settlement, about fifty miles from its sea-outlet, 
they called the place Jamestown. Here a few huts were set up, 
and a stockhaded house, called a fort, raised for protection against 
apprehended, because provoked, attacks of the natives; yet whose 
chief was favourably difi^osed to the strangers. Captain John 
Smith, one of the patentees, a man of humble birth but of heroic 
mind, was the soul of the ekpedition, but from the governing 
ooundl of which he was excluded, tlm)ugh the jealousy of the 
aristocratic scions who encumbered the party. In a short time 
* the provisions brought from England were exhausted, or became 
spoiled ; before the summer closed most of the party fell ill, and, 
ere the wint^ set in, about fifty of them died. John Smith, 
whom the straits of ^e cofenists oMiged to put at the head of 
their affairs, set out with a party of exploration ; but before he 
had proceeded far, the Indians beset them, and aH were killed 
bttt their leader, who was saved at the intercession of the dai^ter 
of the chief, a girl aged 12, called afterwards ^'the princess 
Pocahontas.'^ — He returned in safety to his charge; but found 
that the survivors at Jamestown were onty forty in ftU; wUIeeven 
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iihese were in act to desert it, and set out in the pinnace. This he 
firmly opposed, at the risk of his life. 

Soon afterwards, the Company sent a second party of colonists, 
about 100 in nnmber, and composed of as unsuitable subjects as 
the preceding ; namely gentlemen, and a very few labourers ; but 
there was a number of goldsmiths and refiners, it being understood 
that the country abounded in the precious metals ; there having 
been discovered, by ill luck, in the bed of a small stream near 
Jamestown, some shining earth which the ignorance of the observ- 
ers caused them to mistake for gold dust ; in gathering which 
several months' labour was lost, of course to no purpose. In 1608-9, 
seventy more immigrants arrived, but mostly of the like good-for- 
little classes as before. Among them were two females, the first 
who had come ; and no children had been sent as yet. Smith, 
piqued at the want of judgment of the Company in selecting their 
recruits, asked for "but thirty carpenters, husbandmen, garden- 
ers, fishermen, blacksmiths, masons, and diggers up of tree roots, 
rather than a thousand such as they had." Meantime, with such 
human material as had been put at his disposition, he set all that 
were fit for it to useful labour. Instruments of husbandry had 
been sent, but few could use them properly ; and the daily sub- 
sistence of the colony now chiefly depended on such supplies as 
the natives furnished; with whom Smith ever carefully maintained 
amicable relations. The colony was now 200 strong, and the 
people in a healthy state. 

The London company, somewhat discouraged by the frustra- 
tion of the hopes they had of obtaining gold, but determined to 
persevere in their enterprise, obtained a new charter, bearing date 
May 23, 1609. It was of a singular character, and still less 
favourable to colonial liberty than its predecessor, though it vested 
in the company powers which the king had denied to himself. 
The local council was abolished, and a board of absolute control 
constituted, its members to be always resident in London. The 
company's territorial possessions, in terms of the same document, 
were largely extended. The proprietary, also, took a proportional 
expansion, by the addition of some nobles, many landed gentlemen, 
merchants, tradesmen, &c., and most of the industrial corporations 
of London had shares in it. The association now wrote itself 
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" The Treasurer and Company of Adventurers of the City of 
London, for the first colony in Virginia." — Lord Delaware was 
constituted governor and captain-general for life, with provision 
for a body-guard. 

As the enterprise, under such auspices, became popular, nine 
more ships which the company fitted out were soon supplied with 
500 willing emigrants ; who were placed under the direction of 
Captain Newport, Sir Thomas Grates, and Sir George Somers 
these gentlemen, as a governing triumvirate, were to rule the< 
colony till Lord Delaware should supersede them ; but the vessel in 
which the leaders embarked, with 150 colonists, and most of the co- 
lonial stores, &c., being cast on the shore of Bermuda, was lost. 
The other vessels reached their destination ; but the people in 
them, ill selected as before, turned out to be an idle and disorderiy 
band, many of them " unruly sparks, packed oflf by their friends, 
to escape worse destinies at home," to use the words of a con- 
temporary narrator. 

The new governors of the colony not having arrived, and the 
reason of their absence not being known, the " sparks " aforesaid, 
and their companions the " poor gentlemen, broken tradesmen, 
footmen, &c.," assumed the powers of government, setting up a 
" captain " of their own number one day, and replacing him next 
day with another. When Smith tried to vindicate his authority, 
he was treated with contempt. He seized their ringleaders and 
imprisoned them; he also rid the colony of 200 of its most 
turbulent members, by sending them into the wilderness to found 
other settlements if they could ; but their bad conduct irritated 
the natives, and little good came of such attempts. Having gone to 
their succour, in returning Smith was so seriously hurt that he 
was obliged to repair to England to get cured. He left the colony 
in a promising state. There were about 500 residents, including 
100 soldiers. They had three ships and seven boats, 24 cannons, 
with small arms and ammunition ; much live stock, farming tools, 
fishing implements, goods for Indian barter, &c. But the colony, 
left without a capable successor to Smith, fell into a state of an- 
archy ; its resources were soon wasted, and the season of their pri- 
vations was long afterwards known as the " starving time." 
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In six months after Smith's departure, the colony was reduced, 
j&om various malign influences, to sixty persons ; who would soon 
have perished, but for the arrival (May 24, 1610) of Oates, Som- 
ers, and Ne¥rport, from Bermuda ; and, simultaneously, came Lord 
Delaware, with a body of emigrants, and abundant supplies. He 
proved to be a good administrator, and the colonials were induced 
to apply sedulously to the useM arts ; the Indians learned to re- 
spect the English character, and the colony really began to thrive ; 
but ill-health forced the governor to seek a warmer climate, leaving 
one Mr. Percy in charge, under whom the settlement again fell into 
disorder and want. May 10, 1611, Sir Thomas Pale came as go> 
yemor from England, with more immigrants and stores ; but was 
fain, at the outset of his rule, to put the people und^ martial law, 
to save the colony from utter ruin. — Three months afterwards, Sir 
Thomas Gktes, nominated to supersede Dale, arrived with six ships, 
300 immigrants, and large supplies. The numb^ of the people 
was now 700 in all ; detachments of whom were again sent up the 
James river, and several subordinate settlements founded. 
- A radical vice in the social relations of the colonists was now 
corrected. Under the first administrations, llie lands laid out for 
dearing were held in commonty. Captain Smith and other rulers 
insisting that each cultivator should work six hours a day, not for 
his own benefit, but the state, which charged itself with his support. 
The natural offset was, to induce listlessness in the willing, and 
to encourage idlers to skulk and play. Now, a few acres of ground 
were allotted to each man as his own, to be turned to the best 
advantage, he taking the produce, all but a small deduction made, 
for laying up a reserve in the public store-houses. The good effect 
of the new system soon appeared, in making the colony self-depen- 
dent for its whole food. 

In 1613, Captain Argall, with a body of Virginian colonbts, 
made that raid into Acadia, already narrated, which in<^cated a 
seeming intent of the companies to assert practically a claim to the 
whole of the American coasts northward of Virginia. As a ftu> 
ther evidence of this, we may mention that Argall, on his return, 
called at New Amsterdam (New York city), where the Dutch 
had a small setttemefit, and competed the governor to submit him- 
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self and people to the British king and his governor in Yii^nia, 
with a promise to pay tribute. Bat both impositioBS were after- 
wards disclaimed, and no attempt was made to enforce either at 
the time. The regular culture of tobacco began this year in Vir- 
ginia. 

In 1614, Sir Thomas Dale suoc^ded to Sir Thomas Gbtes ; and 
he, in turn, was (1616) succeeded by Mr. Gkorge Yeardly ; who 
held the reins of power only one year from that time, when Argall 
took them up ; a man who rode rough-shod over all the rights 
of the colonists. He was certainly a brave officer and an able ad- 
ministrator, but avaricious and tyrannical. His sway at length 
became intolerable.^ Upon the complaints of the colonists reaching 
the company, Mr. Yeardly was sent out again, as captain-general 
to redress their grievances. 

By order of the London Company, the potency of the governor 
was limited by a council, with power to redress any wrongs he 
might commit. Nay more, the people were authorised to send 
deputies to a free legislative assembly, which first met at James- 
town, June 19, 1619. This event formed an epoch in British 
colonial history. 

Hitherto but a small number of females had emigrated to Vir- 
ginia from England ; but in 1620, ninety women and girls, of 
good character, were sent out as colonists, and sixty more next 
year.f Shortly, thereafter, 100 convicts were transported to the 



* One of Argall'g despotic decrees ordained, that every person should 
go to Church (ihe Anglican, of course) on Sundays and holidays, under 
the penalty of slavery during the following week for the first offence, 
during a month for the second, a year and day for the third. — Judge 
MabshaWs History of the United States,—B. 

t In the text of the original — which has only been partially followed 
in the translation of this chapter on the Anglo-American colonies, on 
account of its inexactness— it is stated that, in 1613, most of the Vir- 
ginian colonists received a wife each from the company, whose direct- 
ors, ^* faithful to the spirit of speculation which now characterises so 
profoundly this people {English, or American 7], sold these women for a 
weight of tobacco varying between 100 and 150 lbs.'' Upon this it is to 
be observed, that tobacco was not then grown in the colony as an ar- 
ticle of trade ; while it must be owned that it became afterwards its staple 
commodity, and represented money in many of the early trading trans* 

Vol. I. — ^x 
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colony, l>eiiig the first persons of that class transported, as many 
thousands were afterwards, to the American plantations. Obliged 
to labour, they ate honest bread ; and by degrees, living away from 
the haunts of vice, many of them, when their time of service was 
expired, or shortened, became respectable free colonists. — But the 
settlement of Virginia as a British dependency, [whose primeval 
lank is intimated in its familiar name, the '^ Old Dominion,''] 
it needs not that we follow its annals any further. 

The foundation of Maryland forms but an episode in the history 
of Virginia ; for, by the London Company's second charter, the 
latter colony included the whole territory which now forms the 
state of Maryland. It was so called in honour of Henrietta-Maria, 
daughter of Henry IV of France, queen-consort of Charles I, king 
of England ; and it was founded in 1633 by Sir George Calvert, 
Lord Baltimore, a Boman Catholic nobleman; whose brother, 
Leonard Calvert, sailed from England, in November that year, 
with about two hundred persons of his own creed, who desired to 
escape the operation of intolerant laws passed to sustain the exclu- 
sive domination of the Anglican church in their native country. 
The charter granted to their patron, vested the suzerainty of the 
country, holding of the English crown, in Lord Baltimore as ab- 
solute proprietor, on feudal payment of a nominal rent, and one 
fifth of such precious metals as should be mined. The general 
course of the following annals of Maryland, the future capital of 
which was named after the founder, are well indicated in the 
following admirable passage, taken from the work of one of the 
most eminent of American historians : — " Calvert deserves," says 
Mr. Bancroft, '' to be ranked among the most wise and benevolent 
lawgivers of all ages. He was the first in the history of the 
christian world to seek for religious security and peace by the 
pra<}tice of justice, and not by the exercise of power; to plan the 

actions of the Virginian planters. When some marriageable women were 
sent, at the real time not indicated above, as those females were poor for 
the most part, and paid no passage money, it was natural that the com- 
pany's agents, in exchange for the outlay incurred, should hire 
them out to the colonists for a term, taking in advance for their services 
so many pounds of tobacco ; which was certainly not money, but good 
money's worth.— J5. 
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establishment of popular institutions, with the enjoynent of lib- 
erty of conscience ; to advance the career of civilization, by re- 
cognising the rightful equality of all christian sects. The asylum 
of Papists was the spot, where, in a remote corner of the world, 
on the banks of rivers which as yet had hardly been explored, the 
mild forbearance of a proprietary adopted religious freedom as the 
basis of state polity." 

The first steps towards British colonisation of New England 
proper, were ahnost coeval with the settlement of Virginia. In 
1607, two ships, with a body of emigrants, under the presidency 
of Sir George Popham, landed at a place called Sagahadoc, near 
the mouth of the Kennebec river, on the searboard of what is now 
the state of Maine, and there b^an a settlement, which they called 
St. George, probably in honour of the patron saint of England, or 
of their president. Forty-five persons were left here by the ships, 
which returned to England in December. During the winter 
these adventurers suffered greatly from the cold and scanty means 
of existence. Their patron died ; and next year, the survivors 
abandoned the place. 

In 1614, Captain John Smith (the Virginian hero) explored 
the whole range of seaboard, from the Penobscot to Cape Cod, and 
called the region " New England," in his chart of the country, 
with a printed description annexed. He persuaded the second 
or West of England Company of Virginia to solicit a charter for 
settling the country he had thus surveyed. This was obtained, 
and the association it re-constituted took the name of '^ the council 
established at Plymouth, (Devonshire), for the planting, ruling, 
ordering, and governing New England, in America." The royal 
letters-patent gave the company the absolute property and un- 
limited control of the territory between the 40th and 48th d^ees , 
of North latitude, and the Atlantic and Pacific Ocean. This 
far-stretching grant included the lands of all the actual eastern 
and most of the middle States of the American Union, besides the 
Canadas, and an immense expanse of country beyond, to the 
westward. The very enormity of the concession made it prac- 
tically inoperative, and the charter became a dead letter in the 
hands of the grantees. 

The founders of the first province of New England, as yet 
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a ooontrj but in name, was a section of that body of English 
Protestant dissenters, who, &om their strict morals, were tauntingly 
denominated, bj the Anglican high church party, ** the puri- 
tans." * This sect took shape during the reign of Elizabeth, in- 
creased greatly during the reigns of James I and Charles I, 
though laid under persecution by all these three sovereigns ; and 
had a considerable hand, when the tables were turned against the 
Church of England, in bringing its defender and victim (the 
monarch last named) to the scaffold. The special name of the 
section of Puritans who were about to become the precursors of 
the New England colonists was " Brownists." They were so called 
after their pastor, who ministered in their meeting-house, at Leyden, 
in Holland ; where a small body of them had taken refuge, to 
avoid persecution had they remained in England. Wearied of their 
remdence among aliens, they determined to seek a peaceful home 
in the wilds of America, which their own country's rulers denied 
them. With some difficulty they obtained an assignment of lands 
within the limits of the London Virginian Company's territories. 
Two vessels, the Mayflower ^ of 180 tons burden, and the Speed- 
well, of 60 only, were hired in England; but these were not of 
suffident capacity to take the entire congregation, the pastor of 
which was then John Robinson ; who remained, for the time, at 
Leyden with others, while one Brewster, an elder, took charge, 
civil and spiritual, of the party. The " Pi^ims," as they called 
themselves, sailed from Delftliaven July 22, 1620; but stress of 
weather detained them in British waters till the 6th of September 
when they left Plymouth in the Mayflower only, and stood for 



* " The dogma, most important in its consequences, by which they 
were distinguished, was the spirit of free inquiry, and the one on which 
they insisted, in all matters of conscience, of private judgment. * Will 
you not leave these things to your bishops?* said archbishop Parker, to 
the Rev. Peter Wentworth. * No I » answered he, < by the faith I bear 
to God, we will pass nothing, before we understand it j for that were 
to make you popes.' " Wadb's British History, p. 140. Unfortunately, 
the spiritual rights they claimed for themselves, too few of the rigid 
puritans were willing to extend to those who carried dissent further 
than they did ; witness the deadly persecutions of the quakers, &c. by 
the New England puritans.--J5. 
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the Atlftntio. Th^ destination was the mouUi of the Hudson 
riy^, in the New Netherlands ; but, by the treachery of their 
captain (said to have been bribed by the Dutch authorities of that 
colony), they were conducted to the Massachusetts shores ; which 
they reached Nov. 9* Next day, they anchored in Cape Cod 
Bay. Before landing, they entered into a solemn compact, or 
constitution of government, which, being written out, was signed 
by the heads of £unilies, and other male adults, the whole body 
numbering 101 souls. Mr. John Carver was then chosen their 
governor for one year. 

They coasted along the shore for a landing-place properly 
sheltered, and were nearly wrecked in Ihe search. At last they 
found one ; and on the memorable 20th day of December, 1620, 
landed on the rock beside the harbour they had selected, which 
they named " New Plymouth." 

The government was a republic, of the earliest type ; the 
whole adult male population assembling as its l^islators. The 
governor, with a council of five assistants (seven afterwards) all 
annually elected, formed the executive. This system was not 
found inconvenient at first, as there were only 300 souls in the 
colony ten years after its foundation ; but as numbers increased, 
representation was necessarily resorted to. 

In 1622, Gorges and Mason took a patent for colonising a 
territory they called Laoonia, extending from the Atlantic to the 
St. Lawrence, and from the Merrimac river to the Kennebec. 
Under this patent, Portsmouth and Dover were settled, in 1623. 
In 1628, White and Endicott, with a number of other puritans, 
founded Salem, the earliest permanent town of Massachusetts. 
A number of the party (about 100) under Thomas Graves, in the 
same year, founded Charlestown on Charles river. Ecinforced 
by immigration in 1630, a number crossed to the farther bank, 
called Shawmut by the Indians, by the English Trimountain or 
Tremont, and founded Boston.* As at New Plymouth, the legis- 
lation was direct, not by delegation, for three years ; but in 1634, 
the representative form was adopted : the second instance of its 

* Oh&rlestown and Boston form one mnnicipality, hj an arrangement 
lately effected.— £. 
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adoption in America.* In 1535, persecution of the pnritani 
raging in England, 3,000 of them emigrated to Massachusetts. 
Among them were Henry Vane and the Rev. Hugh Peters.f 
Shortly afterwards, a party proceeded from the Boston colony, and 
founded Exeter town. Previously (1633) the Dutch settled at a 
place they named " Gk)od Hope.'' On its site stands the city of 
Hartford. Two years afterwards (1635) John Winthrop found- 
ed Saybrook, Connecticut. In 1638, Eaton and Pavenport 
founded Newhaven, in that territory; the proprietory charter 
recognising which was granted by the Plymouth council in 1631. 
A patent was obtained, in 1629, by John Mason, for settling the 
country between the Merrimac and Piscataqua rivers ; since called 
New Hampshire. The progress of colonisation was so slow that, 
three years after its foundation, the chief town, Portsmouth, con- 
tained but sixty families. In other parts, immigrations from 
England were increasing constantly, through the impolitic mea- 
sures of the king, and the intolerance of the Anglican hierarchy.]; 
Finding so many of the oppressed thus escaping from Britain 
a royal proclamation was issued (April 30, 1637) to restrain the 
puritans from emigrating to New England, or to any other part of 
America. An order in council was published, at the same time, 
prohibiting all non-conformist ministers from emigrating, without 
leave from the Archbishop of Canterbury, (Laud) and the bishop 
of London. When the news of these restrictive measures reached 
Boston, coupled with a report that the king was about to send a 
governor with arbitrary powers, resistance, even by force, was 
determined upon. Meantime, the English judges pronounced the 
" Company of Massachusetts Bay " to be an illegal association ; 



* The first was the assembly convened at Jamestown, Virginia, 
Jane 19, 1619.— B. 

t Both returned to England-; both figured as parliamentarians or 
Commonwealth men ; and both were executed as traitors, after the 
Restoration. Peters was a kind of father confessor to Oliver Cromwell. 

% " 1629-30. During these years were two emigrations to New 
England... The transatlantic settlements preceding the civil war, are 
calculated to have drained England of j£500,000." — Wadb's British 
History, 
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and outlawed the New Plymouth patentees, under whom the Com- 
pany held its rights. In 1638, a squadron of eight ships bound 
for New England, was stopped by order of privy council. In a 
few days, however, the vessels were allowed to go.* Numerous 
others followed ; in fact, the times of increasing trouble which 
weakened the mother country became sources of strength for her 
American colonies. Twenty-one thousand immigrants had arrived 
before the Long Parliament assembled (Nov. 3, 1648), and a 
million of dollars had been expended on the plantations. Next 
year, the house of commons (then almost entirely puritan) freed all 
the American colonists, from taxation on imports and exports, and 
intimated its approbation of their enterprises. 

In 1641, New Hampshire was annexed to Massachusetts ; and 
in 1643, a general confederation was effected, under the title of 
" The United Colonies of New England ; " comprehending Mas- 
sachusetts, New Plymouth, Connecticut, and New Haven. Rhode 
Island (founded in 1638) stood out; while Maine and Provi- 
dence (founded in 1635) were refused admission, because of the 
religious views of their people not being in accord with the creed 
of the confederation 1 The colonisation of Maine was the least 
progressive of all. After a lingering separate existence, the pro- 
vince was formally annexed to Massachusetts in 1652. In 1655, 
Oliver Cromwell, who had lately made a conquest of Jamaica, 
offered the New Englanders a settlement in that fertile island ; 
but his proffer was respectfully declined. " They would have con- 
sidered it a species of sacril^e," says an American historian, ^' to 
abandon to the savages the consecrated asylum of their peculiar 
belief; for religion was with them an affair of state, and to pre- 
serve its purity was considered the paramount authority of the 
civil magistrate." Thus when the "Antinomian controversy" 
arose, Anne Hutchinson and her disciples, who held dissident 
opinions on the subject of free grace, were expelled from the 



* There is a figment, dear to most American historians, and repeated 
for veritj with the asaal annotating, by M. Gamean, that Hampden and 
Cromwell were about to embark in this fleet ; bat Mr. Bancroft has 
proved conclusiyely that the story must be nntrue. Vide his Hitt, of 
U. 8tates.^B. 
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colony ; and a Baptist, named Clark, was fined, for preaching 
at Lynn ; while one Holmes, refusing to pay a fine for express- 
ing his peculiar sentiments of religion, was puhlidy whipped I 
Absence from public worship was punished by mulcts. Anti* 
Trinitarian and other opinions considered eminently unoriiiodox 
were denounced as blasphemous, and visited with finings, imprison- 
ings, and even death. Ministers not ordained r^ularly, were 
forcibly silenced ; ** and the yery men, men who had fied from 
England to gain an asylum for religious freedom," to repeat a just 
reflection of the writer cited above, '^ were refusing the slightest 
toleration of any rel^ious opinion but their own." 

The worst used sectaries, of all those obnoxious to the New 
England puritans, were the members of the peaceful sodety of 
friends, or quakers. Two females of that body having come to 
Boston in July 1656, were put in prison for five weeks, and ban- 
ished. To prev€nt any such intrusion thereafter, a law was 
passed, prohibiting any more quakers to enter the colony, under 
severe corporeal penalties ; any inhabitants harboring sackj to be 
smartly fined. Some few of the expelled Friends, however, hav- 
ing set at nought the prohibition, a second law was passed, forbid- 
ding their return on pain of death ; and several persons were 
actually hanged under this enactment.^ 

Turning with ai^nishment, and even dii^st, from the contem- 
plation of such proceedings as these, we are glad to commemorate, 
to the honour of the New Englanders, the early efforts and sacri- 
fices made by them in the cause of public instruction. In 
1647, a law was passed for the establishment of public schools ; 
requiring one for every township containing fifty householders ; 
and a grammar school, where boys could be fitted for collie, in 
every town containing 100 or more families. A sum equal to a 
year's rate of the whole colony of Massachusetts had been voted 
for the erection of a college, in 1636 ; and in 1638, John Har- 
vard, who died soon after his arrival in America, bequeathed half 
his estate and all his library to the new institution, which thence- 
forth took his name. It was supported, with great zeal, not only 
by the people of the Bay colony, but by the whole confederacy of 

♦ Frost's Hist, of the U. States^ p, 11 ; edit, of 1838. 
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New England ; and the example of Massachusetts was followed by 
all the other provinoes, in the establishment of public schools. 

The years of troubles and civil war in old England, as we have 
obseryed, became a halcyon time for the New ; and the Common- 
wealth polity was little less favourable to the interests of the 
Anglo-American cdonies, which, with the exception of the few 
where royalists abounded, as in Virginia and Maryland (which 
had to be brought under subjection to the Commonwealth by force), 
the British American possessions were little disturbed in the en- 
joyment of their privileges, by <^e home government. So(m 
after the Restoration, which was by no means so pc^ular in New as 
in Old England, Charles II, jealous of the freedom ei\joyed by his 
American subjects, encouraged his subservient ministers to gratify 
him by calling into question the validity of the several patents 
upon which the members of tiie New England ccmfederation had 
founded their system of almost independent self-government. — Our 
limits forbid our entering into particulars r^arding the difficulties 
between king and people which ensued ; and we {prefer to take a 
rapid glance at the varying forms of government then ei^Uiahed 
in the different sections oi the British provinces on this continent. 

The earliest in order of time, was the royal government, such.as 
that of Virginia, * where all the functionaries were, directly or 
indirectly, named by the king. Secondly, a constitution founded 
on charters f granted to companies of adventurers ; which formed 
the basis of the system established in New England, and therein 
only. 

Lastly, ihe proprietary governments. In the royal govern- 
ments, while the executive, as we have said, was nominated by the 
crown, the members of houses of assemUy, when such were called 
into being, were elected by all the free colonists.f The governors 
received their instructions from the cabinet ministers, with whom 



• Also in the province of New York ; but which was, at that time, still 
the New Netherlands. — B, 

t We say " ftree," advisedly ; becanse there were white bondmen, serv- 
ing ont their time as convicts in several of the <* American plantations ;' 
not to mention the coloured inhabitants, who were mostly enslaved 
with others noniiBally free* — R, 
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they constantly corresponded. They could at discretion veto the 
bills and resolutions of assembly ; as administrators, though their 
acts might be and often were called in question, yet they were 
not removable except by royal authority. Hence the discussions 
between the two branches fill many pages of the annals of the 
royal governments in times the nearest to l^at of the American 
Revolution, of which they were the precursors. From the preceding 
account of the New England colonies, some idea will have been 
formed of <^e nature of the Chartered governments. At the 
point of time our account refers to, they formed together a confe- 
deration, or political league, for mutual support ; but each reserved 
independent action within its own limits. Questions affecting the 
whole were discussed and determined in a species of congress, to 
which each province sent two delegates. ^ Within itself, each 
province had political and municipal institutions similar to those 
of England in their most liberal form. The '^ township '' was the 
great feature in both ; and all abuses of power by functionaries 
were prevented or redressed by the correction of annual eleotions.f 
In a word, in the people, through their representatives, resided every 
power, l^islative, executive, and judicial. The first of these 
was confined, in the Bay state, to a " general court of the colony 
of Massachusetts Bay.'' This court, from the decision of which 
there was no appeal, was composed of the governor, the sub- 
governor, ten magistrates and two deputies from each town, all 
elected to their places annually. The governors and the magis- 
trates sat in one chamber, the deputies in another. There was 
but one session annually, unless for some special cause extraordi- 
nary sittings were called for. Public business was administered 
by the governor in council, who gave" audiences twice a week. 
The proprietary governments had somewhat of a feudal complex- 
ion ; being so many suzerainties or lordships, granted for particu- 
lar considerations, or from pure favour, to certain individuals, and 
passing to their heirs. Thus the proprietorship of Pennsylvania 

" — —-^—^ . - — ■ — 

* Report of M. E. Randolph to the Board of Trade and Plantations, 
London, a. d. 16*76 ; in the Collection of Documents relative to the Jlffairs 
of Massachusetts Bay. 

t De la Dimocratie en Amlrique^ par A. de Tocqaeyille. 
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(adverted to merely for illustration, a^ that colony wa« not found- 
ed till the year 1682) was vested in William Penn, son of admiral 
Penn, and his family. The father had claims against the govern- 
ment, which Charles II, always needy, found it inconvenient to 
discharge, and a territorial patent was given to the son as a com- 
pensation. Maryland, as we have seen, was holden, on a proprietary 
patent, by the lords Baltimore, peers of Ireland. North Carolina 
(first founded in 1650) became a proprietary government in 1663; 
North Carolina also, in 1671-2 ; New Jersey likewise, in 1682 ; 
and Delaware, the same year. Georgia had the latest originated 
proprietary government, as it become such only in 1733. The 
proprietors, or their representative trustees, possessed both execu- 
tive and (virtually) legislative powers ; but their action in both 
cases was liable to revision on appeal to the supreme authorities in 
Britain. Similarly to the royal, the proprietary history is filled 
with wranglings between the governors and the assemblies ; over 
whom the fitful exercise of a veto was almost constantly resented, 
although the assemblies contained a medley of deputies; some 
electedby the people, the others nominated by the local executive. 
As the territories of British America had the advantage of a 
fertile soil, a mild climate, and fine navigable streams, so had they 
the farther advantage of a long line of seaboard indented with 
capax^ious bays, and presenting outlets for trade with all parts of 
the world. As a consequence, their commerce attained even 
greater relative importance, than their progression in other re- 
spects. The trading operations of the merchants were not clogged 
by the local restrictions and fiscal burdens so onerous to the com- 
mercialists of contemporary times in the countries of Europe and 
their possessions over sea. We have seen how colonial trade was 
favoured by the English parliamentarians ; but a contrary policy 
was pursued almost as soon as royalty was restored. The parlia- 
ment passed a law (12 Car. II, c. 18) enacting, " That all mer- 
chandise be imported in British bottoms, except what comes from 
the place of its growth or manufacture, and that three fourths of 
the seamen be English ; and that ships loading in the plantations 
bring their merchandise directly to England." * In 1672, a 

• Wadb's British History^ p. 245.— J. 
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measure waa passed, imposing duties on produce sent firom one 
colony to another. These duUes, howeyer, were ahnost constantly 
evaded ; and their attmnpted collection occasioned warm disputes 
between the cdonists and the home authorities. Mr. Randolph, 
an active enemy of colonial freedom, was sent over to act as col- 
lector at Boston. Bemarking to the governor that he had seen 
ships from Spain, France, the Mediterranean, the Canaries, &c., 
in the harbour of Boston, and that such trading was an infrac- 
tion of the British Navigation Laws, the latter replied that those 
laws were of no effect in New England ; and that the charters of 
foundation of its several colonies empowered the people to r^u- 
late their own trade in all times.* 

The other colonies, however, did not make so firm a stand as 
Massachusetts in evading payment of fiscal imposts and in resisting 
restrictive laws of trade, passed by the English parliament. Thus, 
in 1671, Sir William Berkeley, proprietary governor of Virginia, 
reported that the colonists had conformed to the Navigation Acts, 
on demand made ; though that had put a stop to ship-building, 
thitherto the chief branch of industry in the country. This and 
other instances of a want of concert, encouraged ihe home govern- 
ment to persist in the course it had adopted ; and the result 
of the controversy with the Massachusetts peojde, was, that 
they were compelled to relinquish their charter in 1684; 
shortly after which Charles II died, before he could complete 
his intent, which was to abolish the franchises, political and 
commercial, of New England. His successor appointed Sir 
Edward Andros, as captain-general and vice-admiral of Massa- 
chusetts, &;c., with full powers, aided by a crown-nominated 
council, to make laws and levy taxes at discretion. As soon as 
he arrived in Boston (in 1685) he revoked the charter of Ehode 
Island. He demanded that of Connecticut, but the people secreted 
it. Andros was an avaricious despot. '* His object seems to 
have been to amass a fortune for himself, to break ^ charters. 



• Report of Randolph to the king, in Col Orig, Doc, of Mass. Bay, 
See also Judge Story^s Commentaries on U. S. Const, i. 62. [The Navi- 
gation Acts were abolished by law, June 26, 1849.] — B, 
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and unite the several eolonies in one, for the purpose of eflfectually 
resisting the enoroachnients of the French from Canada.''* 
. When news of the English Reyolution of 1688 arrived, it waa 
hailed with joyin most of the British colonies, but in Massachusetts 
more especially. The people of Boston imprisoned Andros, with 
Mty of his adherents, and restc»red magistrates he had displaced 
Connecticut and Rhode Island soon followed the example. A 
restitution of the old charters was applied for, but long delays 
arose. At length (1691) the Massachusetts people obtained one 
but of a less free character than the former. Still there was 
no reasonable cause of complaint, had the colonists been content 
with the same species of government as wafi in force in the mother 
country, for such the new charts gave them. May 1692, on the 
arrival of Sir Wm. Fhipps as royal governor, a general court was 
conv^ied, and the charter accepted. It annexed New Plymouth 
and Acadia to Massachussetts, the latter having passed under 
British domination in 1690, aft^ Port-Royal was attacked and 
taken.f 

In the foregoing summary, we have sketched rapidly the rise 
and progress of the Anglo-American colonies, from their founda- 
tion till the tenth decade of the 17th century. Self-expatriated 
for the most part, to evade political oppression and ecclesiastical 
persecution, their inhabitants aspired alone to the enjoyment of 
liberty; which having obtained, they relished it the more from the 
contrast daily presented among them between present freedom 
and past subjection. But this liberty, civil and religious, once 
secured, they looked around them and noted with impatience the 
proximity of a race of men who seemed to be intruders upon ter- 
ritorial possessions, '^ which of right belonged to the people of 
British descent.*' For some generations before the time we have 
arrived at, the Anglo-Americans had aoted on the principle, that 
they were the legitimate lords of the northern continent. Their 



• Frost's Hist, of U. States^ p. 82. 

t In justice to the author, whose text (as the present chapter reads 
in the third edition of the original work) has been almost quite super- 
seded, it is right to repeat, that the editor is yirtually responsible for all 
its contents, with theexception of the last five paragraphs .-*uB. 
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establiBhments, solidlj founded, and well Bosiained, were so sore 
to supersede all others I while those of l^e French, for example, 
for want of immigration, seemed destined to die of inanition. 
But as soon as Colbert set about peopling Canada with dis- 
banded veterans, and erected forts near their frontiers, they took 
the alarm, and called upon the mother country to interpose betweei^ 
rivals who deranged their inland trading relations and menaced 
their independence. Witnesses of the ambition and conquests of 
Louis XIY , the dictator of Europe, they trembled lest, some day, 
French domination might extend to America, when Canada, with 
its military organisation, would become a redoubtable neighbour. 
They longed, then, to destroy in its cradle the colony of New 
France, which they felt or feigned would be so dangerous if it 
were allowed to grow ; which also they so often attacked, without 
being able to subjugate. At length they oflfered men and money 
to England, if she would essay its conquest, and in 1690 men 
were put at her disposition for the invasion of Canada. We shall 
see presently what was the result of the aggressions of those alien 
colonists, already so ambitious. 

The reader must have remarked, ere this time, that the quali- 
ties of the British immigration to America, now and formerly, 
have no resemblance whatever. The immigrant from Britain, 
who lands on this continent, is not of like type to the political or 
religious refugee, self-exiled, of the 17th century. He who left 
his country for the purpose of carrying out principles which he 
had defended, it may be at the risk of his life, and who, in any 
case, had made sacrifices to maintain them, still preserved, after 
defeat, that independent spirit, that republican pride, which in- 
spired him erewhile when contending against arbitrary power. 
The British immigrant of our day, on the other hand, driven 
from his native land by penury rather than by persecution, is the 
superfluous denizen of a community overstocked with consumers 
whom the vicissitudes of trade, the centralisation of private wealth, 
and the vices of a servile and complicated organisation of society, 
has reduced to utter destitution. The pre-occupations of his 
mind, entirely concentrated in the quest of means for procuring 
that food his ever-craving appetite demands, leaves no place in his 
soul for those elevated feelings which distinguished the first colo- 
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nists. Crashed under the load of his daily needs, insensible to all 
things but those which concern his material existence,— even after 
such animal wants may have been supplied, years must pass before 
the mind of such a one can rise to the level of that of a repub- 
lican of olden Massachusetts, or that of a catholic royalist of Mary- 
land. 

If we compare, at present, the French colonist and the British 
colonist of the 17th century, such an ideal approximation suggests 
another contrast. The British colonist of that age was principally 
inspired with a love of liberty, a spirit for trading, and a passion 
lor accumulating riches. All sacrifices made in order to satisfy 
those desires, which ever occupied his mind, seemed light to him, 
for without freedom and wealth his lot seemed to him a state of 
abjection and ruin. Therefore it was, that when the traffickers of 
Acadia crossed his voyagings on the seas, or the Dutch of the 
New Netherlands inconvenienced him in his progress on land, he 
strained every nerve to rid himself of such obstacles by taking 
possession of the lands of those who put them in his way. In 
Acadia there were but a few hundred fishermen, scattered about 
its sea-margins ; it was therefore no difficult task to appropriate a 
territory covered with natural forest. The New Netherlands, still 
more defenceless, for want of aid from Europe, passed under the 
yoke almost unresistingly. But the Anglo-Americans, after these 
easy conquests, were suddenly confronted by Canadians, — a popula- 
tion of labourers, hunters, and soldiers : l^e Canadians, who would 
have triumphed, although poorer, had they been but half as numer- 
ous as their adversaries I Their manner of life, at once careless 
and agitated, submissive yet indepetfdent, was more chivalric, more 
poetical, than the calculating existence of their antagonists. Ar- 
dent catholics a]l,theyhad not been driven into America by religious 
persecution ; zealous loyalists, they demanded not a liberty against 
which they, perhaps, would have combated. They were an adventu- 
rous race, ever seeking fresh excitement ; including veterans, with 
complexions bronzed by the sun of Hungary. — ^men who had seen 
the Crescent flee before them on the Raab, and taken part in the 
victories of Turenne and Condd : those were the warriors, in a 
word, who had seen the British lion crouch and the Austrian eagle 
quail under the genius of a Luxembourg. Military glory was 
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their idol ; and, proad of marohing under the orders of their sei- 
gneurs, they followed them everywhere, at the peril of life, to merit 
their esteem and regard. This it was, which caused a French 
veteran to say, ^^ I am no ways surprised to find the Canadians so 
valorous, seeing they are mostly descended from officers and sol- 
diers who belonged to one of the finest raiments in France." 

The education which the seigneurs and the people received from 
the clergy, almost the only instructors in Canada, was not of a kind 
calculated to extinguish this spirit, thus excited to an enthusiastic 
d^ree; a spirit which pleased the government by its loyalty, 
and the clergy by its devotedness to the progress of the catholic 
missions. The missionaries feared, above all things, the prosely- 
tism of the protestants. Thus the government and the clergy had 
an interest that the Canadians should all be soldiers. In proportion 
as population increased, the militia, under such a system, would 
necessarily become more and more redoubtable. Canada was, in 
fact, almost a military colony ; thus when a census was taken, the 
number of males fit for service alone was reckoned, as in the muster- 
rolls of an army. 

Such were our ancestors. As immigration, after some efforts, 
ceased almost wholly, and probably not more than 5000 colonists 
eame to Canada during the entire time of French domination, its 
peculiar system was, perhaps, the best under the circumstances, in 
order to strive against the ever-growing force of the British colonies. 
And thus, for a century, the immense superiority of the latter dash- 
ed itself vainly against that veteran militia, till the year 1760, 
when we had to yield to overpowering numbers brought against us, 
after an obstinate struggle of six years, during which it iUustrated 
itself by numerous and brilliant victories. Even in our own time, 
it is owing to us that Canada is not now a part of the United 
States ; it is we who prevent it from becoming American in man- 
ners, language, and institutions. 



• It is easy to make an approximation by comparing the progress of the 
French population since the year 1764. At that time 65,000, it now 
reaches snarly a million sools. {Sed quegre.-^B.} 
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THE SIEGE OF QUEBEC. 

1689-1696. 

League of Angsburgh formed against Louis XIY : which Britain joining, 
active war follows between the colonists of New France and the 
Anglo-Americans. — Disproportion of the belligerent relative forces. 
—Plan of the French operations against the British possessions.— In- 
tended conquest of New York ; it proves unfeasible, and is abandoned. 
— Miserable state of Canada and Acadia. — Vigorous administration 
of M. de Frontenac.^First hostilities ; two British vessels captured.— 
Pemaquid taken bj the Abenaquis. — Schenectady sacked.- Destruc- 
tion of Sementels. — Fort Casco taken and ra2ed. — Wavering 
polity of the Western tribes of Indians.-^Raids in Canada by the 
Iroquois ; they are well resisted by the French colonists.— Retrospec- 
tive Notices of Acadia. — Sir William Phipps captures Port Royal ; he 
attacks Quebec, but is repulsed, and retires.— General Winthrop ad- 
vancing simultaneously by Lake George to join Phipps, has to retreat 
also. — Disasters befal the fleet of Phipps.— Humiliation of the Anglo- 
American colonies ; their exhaustion, as well as that of New France, at 
this time.-The Iroquois and the Abenaquis ; their depredations.-Major 
Schuyler defeated by M. de Varennes. — New project of the British for 
taking Quebec : it proves abortive.— -Expeditions of the French (in 
1693 and 1696) into the five Cantons.— The Mi&mis and the Iroquois 
at war. — Canada, now secure within its own limits, the colonists pre- 
pare to wage war in their enemy's territories. — Credit for the favour- 
able state of aflfairs in Canada chiefly due to the wise measures of De 
Frontenac. — ^Intrigues of his enemies in France. 

France liad now been at war with parts of Europe for two or 
three years. The revocation of the Edict of Nantes had raised 
against her the Protestant nations, who made it a pretext for arm- 
ing, in order to avenge their recent defeats. The prince of 
Orange, the most inveterate enemy of the French, was the chief 
promoter of the leagne of Angsburgh, into which most of the 
continental powers entered against France. James II, king of 
England, himself a ferrent catholic, receiving subsidies from Louis 
XrV, to make him independent of the English parliament, 

Vol. I. — ^Y 
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remained an ally to France : but he had great difficulty to hold 
his Bubjects in leash daring a reign of little more than three years' 
duration ;* and that finished, France had a redoubtable enemy the 
more. When dethroned, he was received by Louis with open 
arms, and a promise given that every effort should be made for his 
restoration. 

France had now to combat five powers at once ; namely, Great 
Britain, the German Empire, Holland, Spain, and Savoy. Her 
colonists, who had no personal interest in the contest, were yet 
expected to aid in carrying it on, at least against their British 
ndghbours ; who, on their purt, were nothing loth to seize the 
occasion for making aggressions on New France. We have seen 
what headway the Anglo- Americans had now gained in the race 
of colonisation on this continent, how considerable was their trade, 
how numerous their populations ;f that they enjoyed free institu- 
tions, and possessed some of the most fertile regions of the globe. 
Such were the adversaries a Canadian population of 11,000 souls 
had to encounter in a mortal staruggle, their numbers kept down 
by constantly recurring losses through the hostilities of the abori- 
gines; and the colonial trade reduced almost to nothing. It 
seemed to their self-sufficient neighbours that Canada would now 
be so easy a prey, that they had only to reach out the hand and 
secure it. 

The French, however, were no way afraid to join issue. In 
conformity with their olden usages, they determined to seek the 
coming foe, rather than await his assaults, without any regard 
to the superior forces he might have at his disposition. Accord- 
ingly, an agreement was come to, that the British posts in and near 

* Scarcely had James ascended the throne, than he claimed the ar- 
rears of a pension Louis had long allowed his deceased brother to 
enable him [Charles II] to govern despotically, without a parliament. 
200,000 lirres were forthwith sent to London, and paid to His Majesty 
by Balrillon, the French envoy. Tet was James always indignant at 
the idea of his kingdom being considered a dependent state. Louis 
sarcastically observed, " My royal brother is proud, but he is very fond 
of our French pistoles." Linoabd's History of England^ xiv, 15.*-£. 

t In ITOI, our total population was 262|000 } in 1*749, it was 986,000. 
Frost's HUt. of V, States^ p. 3Y1,— i?. 
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ihe Hudson's Bay territory should be assailed at once ; while the 
frontier lines of New York and of other British provinces, should 
be crossed simultaneously. The minister of marine at Paris con- 
certed with M. de Frontenac before leaving for Canada, that each 
should exert himself to the utmost (the latter secretly) to pre- 
pare &r the most active hostilities. The king charged the gover- 
nor^neral, on his arrival, to furnish the Northern trading Com- 
pany with wariike means to drive the English out of the Hudson 
Bay territory.* He was also ordered to communicate with M. 
de Manneval, governor of Acadia, and aid him to put that pro 
vince, the most exposed member of New France, in a fit state 
to resist any attack that might be made upon it. 

The plan of De Oalli^res, hitherto in abeyance, was now prao- 
tioally taken' up, but with the intent to extend its mode of opera- 
tion, as suggested by other projectors. Admiral de la Caffini^re 
was, with two ships of war, to scour the Atlantic seaboard from 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Bay of New York; then to 
blockade that port, and there wait the results of an invasion of 
tiie province, on tl^ land side, by the Canadians. If, as was 
expected, the province of New York fell into French hands, its 
catholic inhabitants were to be allowed to remain, afler having 
sworn fidelity to their new masters ; but the chief functionaries 
and principal oobnists were to be kept prisoners till they were 
ransomed. As for the commonalty, they were to be transported 
to New England and Pennsylvania. Be Calli^res was then to be 
installed as governor dPthe province. As it was considered proba- 
Ue that an attempt would, soon thereaflier, be made by the English 
to repossess t^mselves of the prize thus made by the French, an 
order was drawn up and signed (by anticipation) to burn all the 
dwellings for a certain diirtance around New York city ; as also to 
levy a heavy contribution on the rural proprietors, to redeem their 
buildings from sharing the same fiite. We may recognise in 
these directions, the harsh and relentless nature of M. Louvois ; 
but they were, after aJl,t in keeping with the habitudes of war, 



* These instractio&B bore date Jtine 7. War was not declared against 
Engiand till tweajly da^B afterwards.— S. 

t The armies of Louis XIY were not unused to hidulge in hostilities 
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as then waged in America. The simultaneoiu inyaflions of Bri- 
tish territory, on other sides than the New York frontiers, were 
merely designed for feints, to divide the enemy's forces, and 
divert the attention of his savage allies. 

The first blow was struck in the Hudson's Bay territory ; where 
M. de Fert^ captured the fort of New-Severn. Captain d'lber* 
ville, a distinguished naval officer, had reached Ste. Anne's, 
another post in the same r^on, when two English war vessels, 
one carrying 22 the other 14 guns, neared the fort there. Their 
mission was, to proclaim William III and take possession of the 
country in his name. Their men having landed, were drawn into 
ambuscades, many of them killed, and the ships taken by d'lber- 
ville and his people. A third English vessel, which became ice- 
locked, was cleverly captured by two Canadians whom the crew 
had taken prisoners. 

After these master-strokes, d'Iberville left the country in 
charge of M. de Maricourt, and set sail for Quebec with his 
prizes. 

The vessels appointed for the maritime part of the expedition 
against the province of New York, and in one of which was M« 
de Frontenac, lost a month at La Rochelle, getting repaired ; 
afterwards, becoming a convoy for slow-sailing merchant vessels to 
America, they did not reach Acadia till mid-September, and De 
Frontenac remained there some days more. Before sailing for 
Quebec, he left orders to M. de la Caffini^re to cruise before New 
York bay till December 10, holding himself ready to disembark; 
and if, by that time, he received no news of what was doing on 
the land side, then to return to France. He did remain so posted 

of the most barbaroas character, especially in Protestant countries. 
Witness his two deliberate and premeditated ravagings of the Palatinate ; 
that of 16T4 in particalar, where a district of more than 30 English miles 
in length, with the cities of Heidelberg and Mannheim; the towns of 
Speyer, Oppenheim, Crentznach, Frankenthal, Ingelheim, Bacharach, 
Sinzheim, and some places of inferior note ; all which were plundered 
and burnt ; under the pretence of forming a barrier between the French 
and their enemies. Another pretext, assigned by Turenne, was that, the 
year before, a few peasants of the country had outraged a party of his 
soldiers 1 Diet, dee Date$,^B, 
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till beyond the time specified, and made several prizes ; when no 
intelligence yet arriving, he stood out to sea. 

M. de Frontcnac, on his arrival, found Canada in mourning, 
and the Iroquois at the gates of Montreal. They defeated a 
corps he sent against them, and burnt alive a number of the 
prisoners they took. Both sides of the St. Lawrence had they 
ravaged, gliding along rapidly in their bark canoes. To crown 
all, M. de Varennes arrived, to let him know that he had, by 
order of Denonville, just blown up the works of fort Cataracoui, 
and deserted the place which De Frontenac was about to succour. 
Despite these mischances, the governor, with his wonted sagacity, 
saw that it was only by daring action that Canada could be saved, 
or the courage of its people raised from present depression, to begin 
with. If he could not capture a province, he could at least 
cause much disquiet to its people, by making raids into it with 
flying parties : the great point was to strike at once. His mere 
presence had already acted like magic on the public mind, such 
was its confidence in him, a feeling which extended also to the 
friendly tribes. The Abenaquis, previously excited in the colo- 
nists' favour by Denonville, took up the war-hatchet ; and making 
a descent on fort Pemaquid, on the sea-margin between Penobscot 
and Kennebec rivers, killed ipoBt cfi the garrison, and razed the 
works. They took also two sloops, in which they returned them- 
selves, after murdering. the crews. 

Flushed by this first success, they directly undertook a second 
and more important expedition. The English had erected on 
the Abenaquis frontiers a dozen of small forts, to protect the trading 
posts : these they fell upon suddenly, took them all in succession, 
renewing upon each occasion the horrors of Laohine. 200 per- 
sons in all were thus slaughtered by these savages ; who returned 
loaded wil^ booty. This blow struck terror into the heart of New 
England, and deprived it of all hope of the Abenaquis adopting 
its cause. 

Meanwhile, M. de Frontenac advertised M. de la Durantaye, 
in command at Michilimackinac, that as war would soon be carried 
into the English provinces, it was expedient he should inform the 
Outaouais and the Hurons that they would be wanted, as France 
was about to take up a position worthy of herself in Canada. 
Not waiting till spring, he set afoot three expeditions in the winter 
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of 1689-90, in order to fall upon the enemy at three points simnl- 
tancouslj. The first, led by Messrs. d'Ailleboust de Mantet and 
Lemoine de Sainte-H^ldne, oomposed of fully 200 CaaadiauB 
and savages, was sent against the provinoe of New York. Several 
gentlemen were in the ranks, including Messrs. d'lberville and 
LeBer Duchdne, the hero of one of the ronumces of Le Sage. These 
intrepid ohiefe intended to attack Albany ; but the savages, think- 
ing the attempt rash, refused to join in it. It was then agreed 
to fall on Corlaer (Schenectady), 17 miles west of Albany. This 
place, which contained 80 houses, they reached Feb. 8, in ihe 
evening. The people were found asleep, not having posted any 
sentinels, though advised to be on the watch previously. They 
did not believe that Canadians, loaded with arms and provisions, 
would taraverse for hundreds of miles the snowy wilds at such a 
time, an incredulity which cost them dear ! The French, after 
having recognised the place, which had a four-sided enclosure, with 
two gates, entered the latter noiselessly, amid a snow-^dl, about 
11 p.m., and invested all the houses. These men, with frozen 
locks, burning eye, and vengeance in their hearts, resembled the 
terrible phantoms described by the Scandinavian bards. A more 
grisly phantom, the king of terrors himself, it was who now entered 
at the portals of those silent streets pf Schenectady, the indwellers 
of which were about to be awakened firom their last sleep. Orders 
were given underbreath, and, each soldier muffling the rattle of 
his arms as agreed on, the fatal signal was given, and every door 
forced with hatchets. The unfortunate inhabitants, thus taken 
by surprise, had no thought of resistance. There was indeed a 
petty fort, with a few soldiers in it, which made a stout defence ; 
but it was taken at lei^b, and M. d'Ailleboust de Mantet put 
all to the sword who survived the assault. The town was then 
consumed, all but two houses : one, because a wounded French 
officer, M. de Montigny, lay there; the other, the governor's dwd* 
ling, was spared, out of regard to Mr. Sander, whose wife had in 
past times kindly treated some French prisoners. A great number 
perished in this massacre, done in reprisal for that of Lachine, 
which was attributed to English instigations.* Quarter was 

• Several of these details were furnished to me bj Mr. 0'Callaghan> 
author of an excellent History of New York under the Dutch dominar 
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granted to sixty old men, women, and cbildren, who had esoaped 
ike first fury of the savages ; 27 persons were made captive. Tho 
rest of the population (of the neighbourhood) fled towards Albany, 
unclothed, amid snow blown about by a violent wind. Of these 
fugitives 25 lost their limbs by the frost. 

News of this frightful tragedy reached the capital of the pro 
vince at daybreak next morning.^ It was carried thither by a 
fugitive who was nimble enough to mount a horse and start, but 
was struck by a ball as he rode on j which fractured his knee. The 
account he gave threw the place into consternation. Some said that 

lion. Thej were taken from archives reposited in the locality. [The 
above account, began so poetically, may be contrasted advantageously 
for the reader with the following account of the truly atrocious proceed- 
ing, in the plain prose of an American historian of good credit : — " The 
French governor, old Count de Frontenae, collected a body of French 
and Indians, and despatched tbem, in the depth of winter, against New- 
York. This party having wandered for twenty days through deserts, 
rendered trackless through the snow, approached the village of Schenec- 
tady in so exhausted a state, that they had determined to surrender 
themselves as prisoners of war. But arriving at a late hour on a stormy 
night, and finding, by means of their spies, that the inhabitants were 
asleep, without a guard, they suddenly resolved to refuse the mercy 
which they had been just on the point of imploring ; and dividing them- 
selves in several parties, they set fire to the village in several places, 
and atacked the inhabitants as they fled from the flames. Men, loomen, 
and children^ shared the same fate. Sixty persons were massacred, and 
27 carried into captivity. Of the fugitives, who escaped," &c. (as above), 
" The French retired loaded with plunder. This atrocious proceeding 
roused the indignation of all the colonies.'' FrotVt Hut, U, States, p. 99, 
edit. 1838. M. Boucher owns that the minister of the place was but- 
chered, along with a number of women and children. — HUt, Can, i. 
151.]— 5. 

* Albany must be meant ; New York city is distant from Schenectady 
(per New York Central Railroad) 161 miles. — B, 

t According to C olden, " the Indians whom the French took priso- 
ners in the battle (butchery) of Schenectady were cut into pieces and 
boiled, to make soups for the Indian allies who accompanied them upon 
the occasion." P. 78. — Elsewhere, he says, for every human scalp de- 
livered into the Canadian department, forty livres were paid ; adding, 
" to our credit be it said, such barbarism was not pursued by the New 
Bnglanders." — B, 
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the French, to the number of 1400, were on the way. The alarm- 
gan was fired ; Albany was pnt in a state of defence, and the mili- 
tia were set afoot for many miles around. 

This expedition made an extraordinary sensation among the ab- 
origines ; and it is still spoken of among the old people of the 
locality with a feeling of terror. The retreat of the French was 
accompanied by several accidents : provisions failing them, they 
broke np ; several of them were killed or taken, but the rest 
reached Montreal, exhausted with fatigue and hunger.* 

The second party, formed at Trois-Rivi^res, was composed of 
52 Canadians and savages. Hertel, a resolute and able man, led 
them on. Afler a two months' march, they arrived, late in March, 
at the post of Salmon Falls, on the river Piscataqua, in New Eng- 
land. This place was defended by a block-house and two palisaded 
works. Hertel's men fell upon all three, and took them at the 
sword's point. Part of the people he carried off, and burnt the 
town. The country, however, was now up ; and, the same even- 
ing, a corps, 200 strong, gathered to oppose the Canadians. Her- 
tel ranged his men in order, along a stream, over which was a 
bridge, which had to be crossed before he could be got at. The 
English, noting his small numbers, advanced to the attack. When 
Hertel thought they had come far enough in the pass, he charged 
them in the rearward space, and 18 of the enemy fell, killed or 
wounded, on the bridge; the rest retreated. The Canadians were 
thus enabled to retire without further molestation. 

The third party was organised at Quebec, under the direction 
of M. de Portneuf, and was composed of Canadians, a troop of 
regulars from Acadia, and some Abenaquis. It had as much suc> 
cess in its operations as the two others. It captured Casco, a sea- 
ward town, at the mouth of the Kennebec, defended by a fort of 8 
guns, which had to be reached in regular form by trenching. The 
garrison did not hold out long, most of its best men having been 
killed in a sortie which was repulsed. The works were razed, 
and the houses of the locality burned, for two leagues around. 

• M. Boucher, who reports that two of the partj were killed, and one 
wounded, in assaulting the fort at Schenectadj ; adds also, that the com- 
mander of that place having passed to the other side of the river, with 
some soldiers and savages, laid down his arms (surrendered to the 
French) next day. — B, 
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These intrepid bands did not merely ravage the open country, 
as they were directed : they attacked fortified posts also. Heed- 
less of distances^ winter rigors, fatigues, and perils of every kind, 
they made the English colonists practically cognisant of the fact, 
that a superior genius guided the destinies of New France, and 
that her military prospects were in the ascendant. In truth, these 
excursions had the effect of keeping our enemies within their own 
lines, and caused the Iroquois to break off a negociation they had 
entered into with the native allies of the French, to induce the 
latter to adopt the English side ; a junction which might have been, 
if effected, perilous to Canada. 

In order to show the western aborigines that these victories 
were not without solid results, and to enable them to dispense with 
such supplies as English traders offered them, the Count de Fron- 
tenac sent, in spring, a great load of merchandise to Michilimacki- 
nac, along with presents. Perrot, always esteemed by the natives, 
delivered these gifts at the moment their envoys were about to 
set out for the five cantons to conclude the treaty above mentioned. 
The news of Canadian exploits, and the sight of the presents, to- 
gether had a great effect ; and the presence of an imposing force, 
flushed with success, gave them assurance that the French were 
now on the winning side, to which of course they at once passed 
over. Soon afterwards, 110 canoes, charged with 1000 crowns* 
worth of peltry, manned by 300 savages at least, of various tribes, 
set out for Montreal ; where having arrived, they were received 
with acclamations by the inhabitants. Here they met the gover- 
nor-general ; who might exult at the visible results of his success- 
ful policy, which had been the means of thus making friends of 
those tribes who were about to pass into the enemy's camp. 
But this change was not brought about without some opposition, 
as we shall now see. 

The celebrated Le Rat, who had succeeded, with perverse saga- 
city, in "killing" Denonville's treaty with the Iroquois, had 
changed his polity. He sought now to form a grand alliance of 
all the savage tribes, comprehending even those of the Five Na- 
tions, the implacable enemies of his race. To attain this end, he 
was not averse to ally himself to the English against the French, 
if that were expedient j and the Ottawas, who were a cloddish 
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race, and easy to deceive, became helpful to his designs. Thus 
the shrewd Le Bat put into their mouth this insolent speech, 
uttered when the French would have hindered them from sending 
the Tsonnonthouan prisoners : — " We always thought the French 
were a warlike race, but we find they are far less so than the 
Iroquois. We are therefore no longer surprised that they have been 
so long in undertaking any thing : it is because they are conscious 
of their impotence. After seeing how they let themselves be 
slaughtered in the island of Montreal, it is plain to us that there 
is no help in them* Their protection is become not only useless 
to us, but hurtful, because of the relations they have induced us 
to form, to our own detriment ; the alliance with them has been 
contrary to our interests in trade as well as war ; it has deprived 
us of the benefits of traffic with the English, which is far more 
profitable than that with the French : and the French system is 
contrary to the laws of protection, which consists in respecting 
trading rights. The weight of the war is made to fall upon us ; 
whilst our pretended protectors, by a conduct Ml of duplicity, 
seek to secure themselves, by suing for peace as needy suppliants ; 
and prefer to subscribe a shameful treaty, and endure the arro- 
gance of an insolent enemy, rather than return to the combat. In 
brief, we ought to be looked on rather as the protecting than the 
protected party." — ^Nothing could more plainly manifest the dis- 
credit which Denonville had brought upon the French, in the 
eyes of the aborigines, than did this discourse. 

The Five Nations, who thought they were on the point of 
taking the lead in a confederation of the tribes, potent enough 
to avenge all the wrongs the Europeans had done their race, 
became furious when they saw their cherished hopes frustrated. 
They promised to lend their aid to the New Yorkers, to make 
reprisals for the destruction of Schenectady, seized the chevalier 
d'Eau, then on a mission to the Qnnontaguez, burnt alive two 
persons of his following, and let loose their warriors on the colony : 
in a word, they breathed fire and slaughter against the French 
and their allies. But their incursions were now repulsed every- 
where. The country, so long the arena of their sanguinary ope- 
rations, began to be studded with palisaded fastnesses, mounted 
with cannon, and usually inclosing the manor-house and church 
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of the smgniory. On the first alarm, the whole inhabitants took 
refuge therein. Many a Canadian village was now set in order 
for combat. Thus the precautions for public defence needful 
during the middle ages in Europe, were revived in America. 
Canadian annals have preserved the remembrance of several heroic 
defences of these petty forts, before the outworks of which the 
indisciplined courage of the savages fell powerless. 

The most celebrated of these beleaguerings were those of Ma- 
dame de Yerchdres in 1690, and that of her daughter in 1692. 
Taken unawares both, when alone or almost so, they had barely 
time to close the gates of their blockhouses. Without losing th^ 
presence of mind or courage, they fired the cannon, and handled 
muskets to such purpose, and seemed so to multiply themselves by 
shifting from one post to another, that the savages thought they 
had to do with a numerous garrison, and were fain to draw off, 
two several times, after investing the place for some hours. The 
constant presence of danger had inured the population to war; 
women and children fought as well as men. In one combat, 
where a party of savages had taken refuge in a house, and defend* 
ed themselves with desperation, the assailants were seen to rush 
to the windows and strive to drag the inmates out by the hair of 
the head. — The worst concomitant of this state of things was, that 
it was unsafe to venture into the open country to sow, plant, or 
reap, so that most of the cleared lands lay fallow ; and absolute 
famine became imminent, for a dearth had already set in. 

The people of Canada fully expected that the project for invad- 
ing New York province, by land and sea, would be resumed in 
early summer 1691. In this they were disappointed; for the 
king had too many enemies in Europe to contend against. Ac- 
cordingly, M. de Seignelai advertised the governor, that for the 
time BO such attempt must be made, as his Majesty could not 
spare the needful forces. He advised, rather, that M. de Eronte- 
nac should endeavour to come to an understanding with the Iro^ 
quois ; and, above all, to concentrate the scattered colonists by 
forming towns and villages,for the more easily defending themselves 
against irruptions of the savages. 

The former of these requisitions was at once obeyed. The 
count had gained the friendship of the Iroquois chiefs who had 
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been sent in bonds to France and restored to their own country. 
The most important of these was Oor^ohard, by whose advice 
four other Iroquois returned ohiefe were sent into the cantons 
with Gaign^ton, sent as an envoy to Denonyille, whom De Fron- 
tenac found at Quebec on his arrival. Our^houhar^ charged 
them to say to their compatriots, that they would still find in 
Ononthio all the winning qualities and regard for their nation^ 
that he had shown aforetime ; and that they would do well, for their 
own interest, to come to terms with him. 

The five chie& having reached their destination, and intimated 
the advices of Our^uhar^, an assembly of the heads of all the 
tribes was convoked, which met in January 1690 ; fourscore chie& 
being present. Their deliberations were much prolonged, as no 
decision could be come to until the temper of the Ottawas, and 
other western tribes, could be ascertained ; add to this cause for 
hesitation, the presence of an English agent of the New Yorkers , 
who did all he could to make the project miscarry. At length, 
the assembly deputed Gagni^aton to deliver the reply. He 
reached Montreal, with other chiefs, March 9 ; but finding no 
ftinctionary there specially appointed to receive him, he refused to 
communicate his instructions to M. de Oalli^res, then governor of 
the place. After some delay, however, he delivered to the latter six 
wampum-belts (colliers), each symbolic of a particular intent; 
finally, the party, at ' the instance of De Calli^res, proceeded to 
Quebec. 

De Frontenac, who was piqued at the delays which had taken 
place, and still more (probably) at the Iroquois chiefs for having 
given a hearing to the English envoy, refused to receive the deputa- 
tion in person ; and required their leader (who had given him per- 
sonal offence by his free deportment) to communicate only through 
Our^ouhare, in whose name all further nidation was to be con- 
tinued ; while purposely slightning Qagniegaton, he ostentatiously 
caressed the subordinate envoys. At length, De Frontenac de- 
livered eight belts (colliers) to Our^uhare, who set out for the 
cantons, with directions to present them in such a way as not to 
pledge him (the governor) to any thing definitive; but still to act 
as the friend of both parties. This finesse had a favourable efiect, 
fiA it seemed to belie the eagerness, as imputed by Le Bat, of the 
French, at all times, for peace at any price. 
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At thid time the people of the English colonies were still on 
the alert) fearing that the general invasion by the French was 
postponed only, not abandoned. The determined manner in which 
the latter had b^an hostilities, as we have seen, had raised an 
ardent desire for making reprisals, by carrying the war, in tarn, 
into their foes' possessions. Extensive preparations, in fact, for 
this purpose, had been making for some months in New England 
and New York province, for a general invasion of Canada by land 
and sea. An expedition against Quebec, under Sir William 
Phipps, an American by birth, sailed from Boston, and the united 
forces of Connecticut and New York were about to march on 
Montreal. 

Before invading Canada, it had been arranged that the French 
establishments in Acadia should be reduced. Ever since the 
peace of Breda (July 31, 1677), by which France and England 
restored, each to each, whatever territories had been taken from 
the other, Acadia had been harassed by warriors, who prowled, 
at intervals, about the coasts. Inwardly the French establishments 
were in a stagnant condition ; and such was the paucity of the 
colony's defensive means, that a crew of pirates, 110 strong, cap- 
tured Pentagoet, where M. Chambly, successor of Grandfontaine 
as governor, had his head-quarters. The enemy also took Fort 
Jemset on St. John's river, where M. de Marsan commanded. 

The king's ministry did nothing for the country in recent years, 
but send occasionallya commissioner to inquire and report on its state. 
In the report of M. de Meules, in 1685, the whole population was 
stated as 900 ; and it may have been 100 more at the time we write 
of. All those commissioners in their reports proposed ameliorations, 
but which passed unheeded. M. Talon visited the country in 1672, 
when returning from Europe, whither he had gone to treat with 
Sir Wm. Temple, then in disfavour at the English court, and who 
had thought of settling in New France. As that able diplomatist 
was rich and public-spirited, he would have been a desirable colo- 
nist ; but being soon restored to court employments, he gave up 
his self-expatriating whim. 

Shortly before the present war-time, the king sent M. Paquine 
as commissioner, who advised that La H^ve (Halifax), Canso, 
and Pentagoet should be fortified, and Port Boyal abandoned, 
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beoaose the latter had a difficult sea-entry, and was, besides, too 
distant from Cape Breton, Canada, and Newfoundland, to be sno- 
coored from any of these, in case of attack. He also proposed to 
open a road to connect the latter iidand and Acadia. Talon had 
already b^nn to form one on the Quebec side.* The recommen* 
dations were approved of by the goyemor, and means were being 
deyised, when Phipps unexpectedly appeared on the scene with 
his squadron, which was composed of a frigate of 40 guns, two 
armed corvettes, and some transporto, out of which 700 men disi. 
embarked for Port-Boyal, on the 17th May.f 

There were only 72 soldiers in Uiis (so-called) capital of Acadia, 
and its defensive works were in a ruinous stated Phipps, un- 
aware of its weakness and dilaf^dation, accorded good terms, which 
however, he did not keep. As Charnisey had done before, he 
pillaged the inhabitants. After taking possession of the place he 
constrained the inhabitents to swear fidelity to their new masters, 
and nominated six magistrates to maintain the public peace* 
Having so done, he re-embarked and stood out to sea, takii^ M. de 
Manneval, the French governor, along with him. 

Arrived at Chedabouctou, he invested the place, which was de- 
fended by a petty work, containing fourteen men, commanded by 
M. de Montorgueil ; who, small as his party was, made a stout 
defence, and Phipps had to bum the garrison out At I'lsle 
Percde, he made a total wreck ; not even sparing the lowly chapel 
of the place. Afber these easy conquests, Phipps returned, loaded 
with booty, intoliis own country .§ 

After the departure of its invaders, Acadia was visited by two 
piratical ships, whose crews burnt Port-Soyal, killed some of its 
inhabitants, and captured, almost before the eyes of chevalier de 
Yillebon, just arrived from France, the ship in which he came, with 
all its contents, including presente from the king to the aborigines 



• Documentt des Paris. 

t He bad orders to relieve, in passing, the fort of Easkibi^r, in Maine, 
then understood to be inyestedby the French ; bat it had surrendered to 
the French under M. de Portneuf. 

t J)ocvment8 de$ Parii. 

§ The << load " would be of the lightest, we opiaei— S. 
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of tlie country. Despite this loeS) and consequent disappointment 
to these faithfil savages, they still adhered to the French interest ; 
remarking that, although their gifts were lost, the disembarked 
ammunition intended for them was not, and that th^ would use 
it to good purpose against the royaJ giver^s enemies.* They were 
the more likely to keep their word as t^ey disliked the English, 
who had not behaved honourably to them. The lapse of time 
since the perfidious Waldron had entrapped 400 Acadian warriors 
to their perdition, had not lessened th^r desire to be avenged on 
him and his eountrjrmen. The moment was come to satisfy it. 
Waldron himself (now aged 80 and odd years) was the first victim 
of the savers now. Seizing him on the frontier, near Dover, 
they seated him, mockingly, in an arm-chair on a table, saying : 
** Who is going to judge the red man at this time ?" Amid 
whooping and taunts, they slit his nose, cropped his ears, and 
committed other cruelties upon his person, till, faint from loss of 
blood, he fell against a sword which toanspierced his body. His 
death was the signal for continued hostilities. 

M. de YiUebon took repossession peaceably of Acadia, which 
the Bostonians were not able to retain, and one Nelson^ the 
governor they sent, fell into French power, as also the vessel 
he arrived in. During their short occupation, the Bostonians, 
assuming the counUy was theirs, annexed it to Massachusetts. 
This measure waa c<nnmended to the approbation of the home 
government by its chief fiscal agent in New England.f 

When a squadron, of thirty-five sail, for the reduction of Que- 
bec, was ready. Sir W. Phipps!^ wafl nominated to comnumd the 



* Belknap : History of New Humpshire, 

t <' This union, besides other advantages, will be telrrible to the 
French, and make them proceed with more cantion than thej have lately 
done." Randolph io Mr, BlaWitoaUj Board of Trade, London, 1686. 

X This adventurer, bom at Pemaquid, was the son of a blacksmith, 
and tended cattle when a lad. Having learned ship-carpentrj, he built 
and equipped a vessel, became a trader, and thus learned practical navi- 
gation. Having obtained command of a war^^ship, he und^took to 
raise a Spanish galleon, sunk in the sea near Ouba, In which was found 
gold, silver, &g., valued at £300,000, For tids ftat be was knighted 1^ 
Charles II. 
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expedition. Two thousand militiamen were embarked in it. 
The spirit which this enterprise manifested was remarkable, and 
its warlike array made the Bostonians as exultant, as hopeful of 
what its captains and crews might perform. The fitting out of 
such a fleet was a demonstration at once of their loyalty and their 
means of assisting in resisting royalty, as the case might be ; for 
the subject of their charters was still in abeyance.* 

M. de Frontenac, on his part, saw the importance of making a 
stem resistance to the efforts of the Anglo-Americans of New 
England to gain even a temporary footing in Canada. He could 
not doubt, that if the fleet of Sir W. Phipps, acting simultane- 
ously with the advance of General Winthrop, could coalesce after 
gaining a few preliqunary successes, however small, they would be 
difficult to resist with such small and divided forces as he pos- 
sessed ; and one considerable defeat of the French might become 
fatal to their cause. But courage and fortune on his side were 
destined to be an overmatch for daring enterprise, misfortunes, 
and ineptitude, which attended and characterised the other. 

The Bostonian land expedition arrived in due course, and en- 
camped on the banks of Lake (reorge, waiting the arrival of Sir 
W. Phipps, in the middle Laurentian waters, after the expected 
capture of Quebec, in concert with whom the two expeditions 
were to ascend, conjointly, to Montreal. But before intelligence 
of this kind, or any other, could reach Winthrop, an epidemic 
broke out among his hastily raised corps, partly caused, doubtless, 
by a deficiency of provisions, which the commissary, Milbourne, 
had neglected to provide to the proper amount. The disease 
spread to their savage allies, who died in great numbers, and de- 
serted in yet greater, thinking or pretending that they had been 
poisoned by the Bostonians. By a n^lect, also, on their part, it 
appeared that there was not a sufficient number of canoes for trans- 
porting the soldiers as well as themselves over lakes and streams, 
which they had undertaken to do. There was nothing for it but 
to make a retreat, which was effected by Winthrop in an orderly 

* " There was still a farther iadncement : they hoped to recommend 
themselves to the king's favour, and to obtain the establishment of their 
(self) government." Hutchwbon : History of the Province ofManachU' 
tette Bay, 
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mimner, at least as far as Albany. But upon his arrival in Bos- 
ton, without his army, the self-appointed governor, Jacob Leisler, 
pat him in ward ; though he pleaded, with truth, that the expedi- 
tion had chiefly miscarried through the fault of Milbourne, son-in- 
law <^ l4eisl^ himself. The governor wos soon forced to release 
Winthrop, who was still a public feivourite, though unsuccessful as 
its militaiy champion. 

At the first news of the land e:q)edition being on the way to 
invade Canada, De (Frontenac bad gathered together a corps of 
1200 soldiers^ militia, and savages, who were posted at Prairie de- 
la-Magdelaine, ready to maintain their ground with the enemy on 
the right bank of the St. Lawrence. Learning the unexpected 
retreat of Winthrop, knowing that it was meant he and Phipps 
were to act in concert, and considering that the season was now 
well advanced, the count began to thipk that the attack on Que- 
bec would be postponed for. another year, if not renounced altoge- 
ther. In consequence, he was preparing to redescend to Quebec, 
intending to disband the, colonists upon whom he had called in haste 
to take up arms in the public defence ; when he received several 
messages, each more pressing than the others, from M. Prevost, 
fortmajor, <)raving his presence in the capital. The first advertised 
him that the .fleet ihad left Boston ; the others announced the ar- 
rival of the fleet in thegulf andriver, with the progress of its ascent. 
The count hastend to respond to the call of his lieutenant, leaving 
orders with the Messrs. de Oaili^es and de Bamsey, governors of 
Montreal uid Trois-Eivi^res, to follow him by forced marches with 
^ their forces, except a few companies to do garrison duty at 
Montreal ; as also to impress,. on their wtQT, as many valid colonists 
as they should fall in with. With all the despatch the count 
could make, before he could reach Quebec the enemy^s fleet had 
attained to the Isle d'Orl^ns. JEis presence was indeed an urgent 
want of the hour; but the deputy he had left had been found 
equal to the occasion. In the space of five days, he had set so 
many hands at work, that the place was made secure against the 
chances of a sudden assault {cowp-d&'ma'm). The governor, sa- 
tisfied with what he found already done, had only to add a few 
additional .intrenchments to the existipg defences. He also ord^r-. 
ed the militia of the ooniitry, on both sides iof the river below 

Vol. I. — z 
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QuebeOy to be in readiness to move at the first signal ; and the 
people thus addressed manifested such warlike impulses, and snoh 
a determination to conqaer or die, as augured well for the hap- 
piest results. 

The fortifications of the city extended from the Intendancy to 
the brink of the river St. Charles, as far as the site of the present 
citadel, on the crest of the Cape. It was merely a palisaded line, 
connecting with the castle of St. Louis, which itself formed part 
of the entire circuit. The enclosure thus palisaded was further 
defended by three small batteries, one situated in the centre, and 
one at each extremity. This line protected the upper town. Other 
works had been erected, in the lower town, on the quays ; and 
three batteries had been constructed under the interspaces not 
commanded by the batteries above. Besides these defences, the 
communicatious from the lower to the upper town had been inter- 
sected by intrenchments, garnished with chevaux-de-frise. The 
landward outlets of the city were barricaded. 

The Bostonian fieet appeared in sight of Quebec on the morning 
of the 16th of October. Sir W. Phipps sent an officer on shore 
with a summons to surrender. He was met on the shore, and 
led blindfold through the city, by a long and devious course to the 
castle ; his conductors the while guiding his uncertain steps with 
feigned precaution, as if his route lay through broken up ground 
strewed with calthrops and other dangerous obstructions. The 
cannoneers, and other men on duty at the different posts he passed, 
took care to make as much clangor with their weapons as possi- 
ble ; so as to impress on his mind the idea of his being in a kind 
of thicket bristling with implements of war. This manoeuvre was 
not without its effect, for the Bostonians had supposed that the city 
was in an indefensible state. And when the bandage was taken 
off his eyes, finding himself in presence of the governor-general, 
in a hall full of military officers, he stood confounded ; present- 
ing his summons to surrender, with an embarrassed mien that did 
not at all suit the action to the word. He soon recovered his 
equanimity, however ; and showing that his watch marked ten 
o'clock, A. M., he intimated the desire of his principal, that a 
definitive answer should be returned at eleven o'clock precisely. 

The summons bore, that Phipps would have the people of Ca- 
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nada surrender at disoretion ; and if they did so at once, he 
(Phipps), as a good Christian, would pardon them for their past 
misconduct. The count, piqued at the arrogant nature of the 
summons, and at the incivility of its expression, replied in corres- 
ponding tenor and munner, '^ I shall not keep you waiting so long. 
Tell your general, from me, that I know nothing of the king 
William you mention : the prince of Orange you wot of is a 
usurper, who has violated the rights of consanguinity and the 
laws of Qod, by dethroning the father of his spouse. Inform 
those who sent you, that I recognise but one sovereign of Great 
Britain : his name is James the Second. Your general needs not 
affiect surprise at the hostilities he says have been directed against 
Boston colony, seeing he might expect that the king my master, 
(who is about to restore yours to his throne, by force of arms as I am 
informed) should order me to wage war in those countries, and 
against their inhabitants, who have revolted against their legiti- 
mate monarch. Even were your general to offer me more favourable 
conditions than he now proposes, does he think — supposing, for a 
moment, I inclined to accept them — that the brave men you now 
see around me would consent to such a thing ; or that they would 
advise me to put trust in the promises of a man who could violate his 
word, solemnly pledged, to the governor of Port-Royal ; does he 
think, I say, that I can confide, any way, in a rebel, who, forgetting 
all the favours he received erewhile from his royal master, was 
swift to join the party of a prince who falsely calls himself the 
Liberator of England, and the Defender of the Faith ; while, in 
fact, he is violating the laws, superseding the usages, and upsetting 
the religious establishment of that kingdom ? This it is, which 
that Divine justice, adverted to by your general in his missive, will 
signally avenge in its own fitting time.'' The count having thus 
spoken, the messenger asked for a written answer, as objecting to 
report a parole reply : when the count sternly rejoined, " Retire, 
sir ; and tell your general that the muzzles of my cannon will 
forthwith bear my answer to the rude summons he has sent me : 
I am not in the habit of being addressed in the style he has chosen 
to adopt." 

The batteries of the lower town opened upon the enemy's ships 
soon afterwards. Some of the first shots fired brought down the 
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flag of Phipps' own ireBsel. Seeing this, some of the men on shon 
swam out and fished up the prise, despite a discharge of small arms 
directed on them by the enemy. This flag, which was aA^rwards 
suspended to the ceiling of Quebec cathedral, as a trophy, 
there remained till that edifice was consumed, during the siege of 
1759. 

The enemy remained idle two days, although a plan of attack 
was concerted in the morning of their arrival. According to its 
tenor, the troops were to disembark to the northward of the river 
St. Charles, thence to be transported in shallops to the o|^M>site 
side ; that is to say, to the foot (pied ) of the dty. This operation 
completed, the fleet was to approach the place, some of the vessels 
were then to part from the rest, as if to land troops towards "Sillery. 
While this feint was di^uising the real attack intended, the 
corps ordered to take post at the St. Charles river were to climb 
the city heights, and signal the fleet to land 200 men, who should 
rush upon the lower town, and, having there secured aiboting, as- 
cend to the upper. As the first step in realizing this project, 1300 
men, led by Major Walley,* were disembarked on the strand at 
Beauport ; when they were immediately attacked by 200 Cana- 
dians, who, taking advantage of the broken and marshy ground 
occupied by the enemy, hovered about their skirts, and caused a 
loss to them of sixty men. In this skirmish, Messrs. de la 
Touche and de Clermont were killed, and M. Juchereau (sei- 
gneur de Beauport, a sexagenarian) had an arm broken, while 
leading his censitaires. 

Sir W. Phipps, not waiting to see whether Major Walley could 
carry the heights which he was to occupy behind the city, ranged 
his fleet in firont of the port, to bombard the city. His openii^ 
fire was heavy. The city batteries briskly responded till night- 
fall. Next morning, the cannonade recommenced, on both sides ; 
but, as regarded the enemy, it soon slackened, and toward noon en- 
tirely ceased. By this time, the hostile fleet had severely suffered. 
Phipps' flag-ship had received several shots between wind and 
water, its rigging was miserably cut up, and the maiiuoiast ^most 
gone by the board. On the other hand, the city was very littie 

* See the Majors own journal of the expedition, given at length in 
Smith's HUtary of Canada, 
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damaged by the fire of the ships* guns. Sir William decided to 
retareat,, no longer aiming at combining Ids further movements with 
tiSLOse of the disembazjced troops. Wailey, who was not prepared. 
f(^SQ^ sadden a cannonading of the city, viewed the. departure of the 
fleet with some surprise^ bat would not draw- off his troops till he 
had tried what; could be done* with them. Having received five 
fiiddtpieces daring the. night, Walley's corpa moved, early in the 
morning of the 20th, headed by an advanced guard, and throw- 
ing out ^irmi^ers: on it» flanks^ to force the passage of the river 
St. GharleSi There arrived, his men were feeling their way to 
a practicable £)rd, when they were encountered by M. de Lon^- 
goeoil and M. de Sainte^H^nCj at iho head of 200 volunteers, 
who suddenly opening a brisk fire upon them, they staggered under 
the dischai^^. and. sought cover iiL a wood near by. While this 
wfi«( going on, M..de Frontenac advanced on the opposite side of 
the river, wiiJi three battalions^ aad drew them: up to su|^rt 
tbe^ volunteers^ in case they had to give w&y^ The enemy's in- 
&atiy,. howev^, did not perseveraas hkfleet had done; In this 
action, M. de Sainte-H^l^ne was mortally wounded : a great loss 
ta the colonyy for he wasr,. say» Charlevoix, one of its bravest 
knights aoek best ekizensi 

The r^eating corps^ to mask its flight, made a show of ^i^ir 
ing, which brought tiiem no advantage ; and: finally they re- 
embarked, daring a dark and stramy night, with great precipitar 
tion, although not pursued, leaving iheir> artillery behind. Thus^ 
befi)re the dose of October, was Canada delivered fronk two dan- 
gerous iavajdooff; ooie of which broke up without striking a 
Mow, asd the other was repelled courageously by the inhabitants* 
Twioof the victors, Messrs. Jui^ereau asd Hertel, were ennobled. 
The raising of the meg/di of Quebec was honoured by striking a 
c(Hnmemorative meda^^ but no attentdbn was paid to a proposal 
of the govemof to follow up the fflioeesses gained, by sending a 
squadron to take Bostoo and New York ; by way of patting in 
safety 1^ frendi fisheries in Newfoundland. 



^^^^^^ 



* This medal maj be seen in one of the cases of the historical collec- 
tion, arranged, in chronological order, at the Masenm of the head Mint, 
Qnai de la Monnaie, Paris. The deyice is ''Eebeka liberata: 
m . d . c . z . c/' Ins<^Uon on the exei^giM (cofuhed. in somewhat 
better literal Latinity at least), " Francia in novo orbe victriz."— J9. 
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Before r^aining port, the enemy's fleet had to endure tempes* 
taoos weather. One vessel was wrecked on the coast of Anticosti, 
where most of the crew who reached the shore afterwards died of 
cold and hanger. Several others foundered at sea ; some were 
chased as far as the Antilles ; the rest, but with diffienlty, reached 
Boston at last. More than 1000 in all of the enemy's forces per^ 
ished by fire and sword, by disease, or in the waves, at tJiis 
time. 

To add to the disappointment of those who expected to return 
in triumph, they found there was no money provided to discharge 
arrears of pay ; but the difficulty was tided over by an issue of 
paper notes, the first money of that kind known to America. The 
nominal value of the bills put out, pledging the resources of the 
colony, ranged firom ten pounds to two shillings currency, and 
were taken by the government at that rate. But the need for 
having recourse to such a device, proved that the pecuniary re* 
sources of the state were dried up ; whereas the Canadians, 11,000 
in all, had saved their country, without resorting to any such expe- 
dient to defray the cost of its defence. 

The season for great operaUons was now past. The belligerents 
at the end of the year, had suffered mutual losses indeed : but- 
neither had gained or lost a foot of ground ; for Acadia, as we 
have seen, reverted to its former masters. The worst ^ect, 
next to the loss of men they oocasioned, that hostilities had in Ca- 
nada, was the abstraction of its cultivators firom their rural la- 
bours, which necessarily caused an immediate dearth. The people, 
beside supplying their own wants, had to subsist the troops em- 
ployed in their defence. Grain became scarce, and the authorities 
had to issue pasteboard notes (monnaie de carte). Forthwith, pro- 
visions and merchandise rose to a ransom price in specie. Muni- 
tions of war were so scarce, too, that the intendant had to order all 
leaden pipes, &c., to be melted for bullets.* Nor was the condi- 
tion of New England much better. Provisions were dear and scarce. 
Her trade was completely crippled ; for corsairs infested the coasts 
every where. Privateers sent from St. Malo, in a short time cap- 
tured sixteen vessels belonging to Boston. It was now the turn 

• Official correspondence of the time. 
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of the Anglo-American coltivators, those of ihe back settlements 
in particular, to quit their plantations and take refuge in the 
towns, owing to the constant inroads of native enemies. During 
the winter of 1690-91, the Abenaquis devastated more than fifty 
leagues of British territory, and utterly destroyed York-town. 

The Iroquois, whose alliance, as we have seen, was anxiously 
desired by the French, finding that the latter had been able to 
hold their own in the country, b^an seriously to incline to form 
a treaty with them, intending to stand neuter in the contest going 
on between Canada and the English colonies; free to offer their 
services afterwards to either belligerent willing to buy them at 
the highest rate. Accordingly they sent deputies, by way of a 
feeler, to M. de Calli^res, governor of Montreal, who wrote for 
directions on the subject to M. de Frontenac. The latter advised 
that their overtures, while they were treated with assumed indif- 
ference, should yet not be quite rejected. At the same time he 
urged the Ottawas to resume their hostilities against the Anglo- 
Americans ; and wrote to Paris, that nothing but the reduction 
of New York, and the bombardment of Boston, would effectually 
either secure tranquillity for New France, or detach the Five 
Nations from their relations with the enemy. He suggested, 
too, the necessity there was for France to become mistress of the 
Newfoundland fisheries, by taking possession of that island itself, 
best part of which the English held ; adding, that the conquest of 
such a seat of industry and riches would be a means of securing 
for the French kingdom a commerce woith more than 20 millions 
annually ; which would thus be of more value than the trade to 
the French Indies : for, as he sensibly remarked, the returns from 
mines will fail at last, from their treasures being worked out, but 
wealth drawn from the teeming waters is inexhaustible. De Fron- 
tenac, at this time, as M. Talon had done before, dwelt much and 
often in his despatches, on the importance of the North American 
fisheries. He believed, in fact, that the English colonists coveted 
Canada not so much for its own sake, as to make its possession a step- 
ping-stone toward securing their own mastery over the Newfound- 
land and other fisheries in the northern waters ; and the mother 
country would in turn back their efforts therein, because that oceanic 
industry formed one of the best nurseries of hands for her navy. 



.4 
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Meantime, as matters stood, the Bostonians engaged in the ood 
fishery had to pay dues to the French Aoadians, for liberty to fish 
near the more productive shores of the peninsxda. 

The Iroquois deputies at Montreal, already alienated by the 
over-acted indifference of the French authorities for l3ieir propo- 
sals, learning that the Ottawas were carrying on active operations 
against the British possessions, and rightly judging that ihey 
were in French pay, returned to their constituents in disgust. 
Meantime envoys firom the English side having been successfully 
busy in stirring up the hereditary enmity of the Five Nations to 
the Canadians, the repulsed deputation found all the tribes strongly 
disposed for resuming the war against the latter. Accordingly 
a body of warriors, 1000 in number, set out on a hostile expedi^ 
tion, and did not come to a halt till they arrived at the confluence 
of the Ottawa river and the St. Lawrence ; where they eticaikiped', 
intending, when a favourable opportunity offered, to make a gen^ 
end assault on the French settlements. THl such a time arrived; 
detachments were sent to carry on predatory hostilities in eveiy 
quarter where resistance was expected to be weak ; and as their 
movements, whether in advance or retreat, were very rapid, it was 
often more difficult to bring one of such parties to action, l^n to de- 
feat it in an engagement. The country being thus harassed ait 
all times when the Iroquois were ranged against the colonists, &e 
latter began to murmur against Be Frontenac for not attending 
more carefully to the injunctions sent firom home, ^^ to endeavoui^ 
to make friends, instead of enemies,'* of that formidable race of 
savsges. 

In a general way, however, neither the French nor Anglo- Ame^ 
rican authorities were slack in striving to stand well with trucu- 
lent tribes whom their competitive polity— so discreditable to civi- 
Ibed men, so disgraceful to Christian people — had put into training 
as so many packs of human bloodhounds, for venal murders and 
rapine. At this time, die French were anxious to secure the ser- 
vices of the barbarians of the Five Nations, but they were still 
less able than formerly to pay the price. The English, on the 
other hand, were lately on the point of detaching the Abenaquis 
firom our cause by proffering greater inducements in the way rf 
trade ; for though the French were ever the better diplomatists, 
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the Ettglish were tiie more liberal parohasers of peltiy ; and that 
important diffbrenee was well understood by UtiQ wily barbarians' 
of the Five Cantons.* 

At the close of the year 1691, Mi\joi* Schuyler, of New Tork, 
who had acquired, by his courage and courtesy, an extraordinaiy 
degree of influence over the Indians of the Five Nations, put 
himself at the head of a body of militia and Indians^ with ih% in^ 
tent of taking Montreal. During the night of August 10, he 
came unawares upon a camp, of 700* to 800 Ganadians, whom tfhe 
governor had assembled to oppose the Americans, at the fbrt 
of Prairie do^la-Magdeleine. Schuyler glided along the heights 
whereon the fort was erected, thirty steps distant ftom' the river; 
and having reached the militia quarters, then vacant, he there 
lodged his men. M. de St. Oyrque, the commandant, had much 
ado to dislo^ him, as the Americans strove haid to retain the- 
advantage which chance or negligence had afforded them, but 
Schuyler had perforce to draw them off. He was retiring in goodi 
order towards ihe river, when he was encountered by Mi. de Va- 
rennes, at the head of a corps of inhabitants and savages, sent by 
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* In one respsot, and that not the least creditable, the French wtre* 
better paymaiters than the English, if a statement in K. Oarneau's text 
(whioh we prefer to give in a note) be authentic ; namely, that the 
state premium paid for the body of a dead Iroquois was ten crowns (dix 
iciM), while the premium allowed for each lire Iroquois was twenty 
crowns ; upon whioh he makes the reflection, that << the latter premium 
did honour to French humanity, being so rated as to induce the savages 
not to mastaore their prisoners, as they were accustomed to do.'' But 
what rather goes against this honourable inibreaoe is, that o/Aersavagea 
(not red men) were *^ quick to shed blood '' in that way, during these 
sanguinary colonial wars. Our author then proeeeds thus : — " In the 
English colonies, people were more commercial, and less humane : they 
allowed no premiums for prisoners. A soldier [Frtnch apparwtly'i 
received ten louis for the scalp of a savage ] a volunteer twenty ; and if 
he had to hunt the Indian like any other wild animal, he could claim 
so louis for his scalp. This diff»rence, also, explains- the diverse char- 
acters of the two nations. The English shunned social intevceurse with 
the aborigines; the French, less speculating than their neighbours^ 
listened more willingly to their missionaries, who recommended a pre* 
mium for taking live savages, fVom religious motives." Yol. U pp; 
32e-t, 3rd edit. 
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De Frontenao to protect Ohambly. Withoat waiting to be at- 
tacked, Schuyler led his men against the French, whom they as- 
sailed with great spirit. M. de Yarennes caused his people to 
orondi behind some felled timber, and thus avoid the effect of 
the first discharges of the American musketry; then rising up, th^ 
advanced in good order upon the enemy, who being closely 
jnressed, began to give way. Major Schuyler did his best to rally 
his men, but at last they were routed, and put to flight They 
left a great number of dead on the spot; and lost their colours 
and baggage.* M. Le Ber Duchdne, who acted bravely, was mor- 
tally wounded. The savages on the Canadian side fought well. 
The loss of the French was considerable for so small a corps as 
theirs ; seeing they had six officers killed ; but it had to deal with 
a body of troops twice as numerous as itself. — M. de Yarennes 
and his party, who had undergone great fatigue and much priva- 
tion before this obstinate struggle, were too much exhausted to 
follow up their victory. 

This defeat did not prevent the Iroquois from keeping the field 
on both sides of the St. Lawrence; or their warriors from har- 
assing the colonists incessantly in various localities. They fell 
suddenly on St. Ours, also on Contrecoeur, and burnt both. On 
the other hand, they received severe checks, sometimes, from the 
armed colonists : as in the He Bouchard, where a band of them 
was exterminated ; and another, Aux Ghats, was dispersed. The 
middle country was kept by them in a state of siege ; everywhere 
it was necessary to dwell in barricaded houses, and the fields could 
be safely tilled only by armed parties. From not taking the latter 
precaution, the inhabitants of St. Frangois being found unarmed, 
were fallen upon and nearly all massacred. It was now reported 
that another Iroquois expedition, of 800 warriors, was on the way. 
The governor, who had sent a corps into the cantons which did 
nothing, formed a body 600 strong, as an expedition against the 

* The North- American colonists, of which ever nation, British, 
French, or Dutch, had mach to answer for, who, to suhserre a tempor- 
ary purpose, first instructed the red man how to use fire-arms. Pre- 
viouslj, Indian wars, whether internecine or against the European 
colonies, were short, decisive, and for the latter not productive of abid- 
ing evils.«~S. 
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Agniers, the most inveterate of all the Iroquois in their hos- 
tility to the French. Towards the end of January, 1692, this 
second corps left Montreal, and penetrating the Agniers country, 
destroyed three of their hordes (howrgades) and took many pri- 
soners. About the same time, in order to break a treaty which 
the Abenaquis had just made at Pemaquid with the enemy, M. 
de Yillieu, with 250 native allies of the French, made an inroad 
into the Oyster river settlement, New Hampshire, burnt the place, 
and killed or made captive a part of its people.*^ 

M. de Frontenac had designed to attack Albany in 1691 ; but, 
in default of aid from France, had to give up the project. Sir W. 
Phipps, who had gone to London after his defeat before Quebec, 
applied to king William's ministers for the assistance of some 
British ships of war to make a second attempt to capture that city. 
His fellow colonists, on their part, offered to supply men and 
money for the proposed expedition. About the same time, M. 
de Pontchartrain, French minister of marine, wrote to the Count 
de Frontenac, that the king would have sent a fleet to assail the 
English colonies had his means permitted ; and that he would still 
keep that measure in view. Meanwhile, a squadron of observa- 
tion was sent from France to Gape Breton, with orders to inter- 
cept any English ships which might be sent against Quebec. 

But no assistance was sent to the colonists to enable them to resist 
the savages, by whom they were virtually dispossessed of their land- 
holdings.f The Iroquois were the means of forcing the cultivators 

* In a contemporary report, entitled " A true and modest relation'' 
of this affair, in the Broadhead collection of docaments, the total number 
engaged, on the American side, it is written, was 120 militia-men and 
146 savages ; and that Schuyler's loss of men, during the whole expedi- 
tion, was only 37. This is probably an under-statement. 

t This must have been a dreadful season of suffering for the ha- 
rassed Oanadians. The details given above go far to verify the following 
brief notice of the times given by the writer : — " Although Schuyler 
was compelled to retreat, the French suffered heavy losses in several 
encounters ; and the spirit and animosity of the Five Nations were ex- 
cited to such a pitch, that when their allies retired, they continued to 
wage incessant hostilities on the French during the whole winter.', 
Fbobt'b mtt. U. Stmtetf p. 101.— J9. 
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to forego the labours of seed-time in 1692. The male adultSy. 
everywhere, were up in arms, resisdiig, tracking, or parsaing 
these implacable foes, who seemed as it were to rise out of the 
ground in all directions. They appeared in bands, almost simul- 
taneously, at St. Lambert, on the river Yamaska, in Ue-Jeeos^ 
and other plaeee, in spite of previous defeats. In vam was it that 
one band of them was met on lake Champlain and out to pieces, that 
another was annihilated at the lake of the Two Mountains, that 
they were defeated at lake St. Fran9ois and at Bt)ucherville : 
the haiBsang work was never ending, still banning. It must 
be admitted, however, that the savages no longer practised the 
same crudties on their prisoners that they did before ; fer, takuig 
example from them, and exercising the right of reprisals, die prao- 
tice was begun of burning alive the Iroquois when made piiiwB^ 
ers.* 

William the Thurd, now occupying an uneasy throne, seems^ to 
have r^arded the subject of colonisation with enipreme ludifierencei 
Aspiring to be the champion of the Protestant nations of Europe, 

* The massaore of Lschixit, and other sueceedSng enormitiea commitr 
ted. by the Iroqoois on tiie French, were doobtlesa' perpetrattd in reveoge^ 
for the treacherooa conduct of M. DenonrUle. The admisaion made 
above induces us to append to this obseryation, the following relation 
of what we presume to have been an exercise of " le droit de repr^sailles,'' 
by the goyernor of New France : — During winter 1691-2, ** Oount Fron- 
tignac succeeded in capturing two Iroquois warriors, of the Mohawk 
nation, whom he condemned to die by torture. One of them despatched 
himself with a knife, which some Frenchman threw into the prison ; but 
the other, disdaining such pusillanimity, walked boldly to the stake.; 
singing, in his death-chaunt, that he was a Mohawk warrior, that all 
the power of man could not extort an impatient expression of suffering 
from his lips ; and that it was ample consolation to. reflect, that he had 
made many a Frenchman suffer the same panf]^ that he must now himself 
undergo. When attached to the stake, he looked round on his execution- 
ers, their instruments of torture, and the assembled multitude of specta- 
tors, with the composure of heroic fortitude ; and after enduring, for 
some hours, a series of barbarities too atrocious to be recited, his suffer- 
ings were terminated by the intercession of a French lady, who prevailed 
with the governor to ordier the infliction of that mortal blow, to which 
human cruelty has given the name of coup de grdctfj or stroke of fkvour.'^ 
Fbobt'b Hut, U. Statet^ p. 101.— J5. * 
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as Gnstavns Adolphos of Sweden had been in obher timee, he spent 
ten years out of the thirteen his reign lasted, in battlings against 
Lonis XrV and his allies, leaving the " balance of power " b^ 
tween the contending parties adjusted at the end no more evenly ad^ 
j.astedthan at the commencement; imposiDgon Britain a funded 
debt which its people never knew till their representatives were 
tanght by Butcli politicians and native -usurers to anticipate ihe 
national means, which were forthwith wasted in bootless continen- 
tal wars. The only great success of the British over the French, 
during William's reign, was the battle of La Hogue.* For the 
time (and this reflection brings us back to our immediate subject), 
the maritime power of Franee wasso abased, thatitibeeame difficult, 
if not impossible, for Louis XIY to spare any of his ships for ex- 
:peditions against the Anglo- American colonies. 

At this time the New England^rs were too much occupied in 
re-founding their governments, and in contention with the home 
authorities as to the extent of the firanohises to be accorded and 
accepted, to engage in any new invasion, on their own account, of 
New France. But a corps of the New York militia was sentito 
act as auxiliaries, in a hostile expedition of the tribes of the Five 
Nations against the Canadians, in 1693. 

Previously, information having reached the IFrendi ministry, 
that a secret expedition was in prepress in the marine depots of 
England, for invading the French insular possessions in the West 
Indies, and making afterwards a descent on Canada, the king of 
France wrote to M. de Frontenac that if the latter demonstration 
took place, all needful aid would be sent to resist it. Meantime, 
the defensive works of Quebec f and Montreal were strengthened ; 

• Fought May 19, 1692, and two following days. The French fleet 
consisted of 63 ships. 23 of thelargest of these were destroyed, and 
others taken. The British did not lose one vessel of any kind. There 
was a considerable body of troops on board the French ships, for the in- 
vasion of England ; a project which was of course adjourned sine die. 
That great victory also dealt a brainblow to Louis' intention of restoring 
James Stuart to the throne whence he was expelled righteously, if only 
for his unpatriotic subserviency to alien interests. — B, 

t A redoubt was erected on Gape Diamond, and an out-work (fort) 
added to the castle 6f St. Louis, also the two embattled gates of St. 
Louis and St. Jeaift 

In the year 1854, when demolishing the old wall which separated the 
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and the Ooont sent a request to the chie& of the Abenaqtds tribes 
to be in readiness to oome to the relief of Canada at a given signal, 
with directions to keep a good look out till then, on the movementB 
of the Bostonians and their Iroquois allies. The leaders of the 
oobnial militia were also adjured to be on the alert, in case the 
capital should be assailed. He likewise went himself among the 
inhabitants of the r^ons below Quebec, and arranged with them 
that as soon as any invaders came nigh, they were to trancfport their 
families, their movables, provisions, and live stock, into the con- 
tiguous woods. 

The English fleet, commanded by Sir Francis Wheeler, after 
capturing Martinique, was to repair to Boston for reinforcements, 
and then proceed to Quebec. It set sail for the Antilles early in 
1693. Instead of taking Martinique, the troops landed for that 
purpose were repulsed, with the loss of 900 of their number. Worse 
evils followed : — On the way to New England, the yellow fever 
broke out in the vessels of the squadron ; and before they reached 
Boston, 1,300 out of 2,000 seamen, with 1,800 out of 2,500 sol- 
diers re-embarked at Martinique, died of the malady. Worst of 
all, the diseased carried infection on shore, and numbers of the 
Bostonians perished also. Wheeler gave up the project of attack- 
ing Quebec, and set out for England ; firing some cannon-balls 
into Plaisance as he passed on. The British colonists, who had 
expended large sums in aid of the abortive expedition, now im- 

outwork above mentioned from its dependent garden, a brass plate was 
found bearing a Latin inscription, of which the following is a translation : 
<' In the year of human redemption 1693, under the reign of the very 
august, most invincible, and very Christian king of France, Louis the 
Great, fourteenth of the name, the very excellent Louis de Buade, Oount 
de Frontenac, for the second time governor of New France — the rebel- 
lious inhabitants of New England, three years before, having been re- 
pulsed, put to rout, and completely vanquished by him, when they be- 
sieged this city of Quebec, (the same parties) threatening to renew the 
siege of it this year, (the Count) has caused construct, at cost of the 
king, this citadel with the fortifications appurtenant, for the defence Of 
the entire country, for the safety of its people, and to the renewed con- 
fusion of that perfidious nation, as untrue to God as to Its legitimate 
king.— Therefore he (Frontenac) has laid this foundation-stone.'' 
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plored ihe home authorities to bring aboat a pacification with 
France.* 

In 1696, the French ministry, on the suggestion of M. de Yille- 
bon, resolved to blow up the town of Pemaquid, and drive the 
English out of all the ports they occupied in Newfoundland and 
in the Hudson's Bay territory. At the same time, De Frontenac 
was directed to abase the Iroquois confederation, whose tribes 
were still continuing their inroads, in spite of the checks they 
were always receiving, — ^the latest being a signal defeat of their 
best warriors in the island of Montreal ; another repulse they had 
in the west, firom the Mi&mis, who annihilated the forces they had 
upon the shores of lake Huron. Profiting by the depression in 
the Iroquois' mind raised by these repeated defeats, the governor 
prepared to dispose the force at his command to strike a blow at the 
heart of the confederation ; and as a preliminary step, he caused 
Fort Frontenac to be rebuilt, despite the protestations of Governor 
Fletcher, who offered rich presents to the Iroquois if they would 
capture it, and raze the place, if it were re-established. The Count 
persevered in his design, and the work was completed, against the 
wishes, however, of the French ministry, who in 1695, sent a 
countermanding order, but it arrived too late. 

The struggle France had to maintain in Europe was now rapidly 
exhausting her resources. The colonial minister, while he adhered 
to the meditated designs on Newfoundland and the Hudson's Bay 
territory, and still advising that the Iroquois should be vigorously 
repressed, yet recommended the most sparing economy in outlay. 
He notified his opinion, also, that the king could not much longer 
bear war charges for maintaining the debateable frontier-lines on 
the southern side. His Majesty desired further, it was announced, 
that " the colonists should dwell within the limits of their exist- 
ing settlements;" in other words, that every outlying post, to- 



• Letter from Colonel Fletcher, goyemor of New York, to the Secre- 
tary of State, in the Broadhead collection. [The chief reason for this 
request probably was that the Atlantic coast might be freed from the 
presence of French privateers, which then swarmed in North American 
waters. '' Daring the year 1693 the French had captured 300 sail of 
Bnglish vessels, while we had only taken from France 69 merchant 
ahipi]." WADi.-i-JB. 
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wards tlie western wilderness, should ho abandoned : that the 
savages of that outer region should bring their peltry to Montreal 
and Quebee ; this being the only way, it was urged, for putting a 
stop to the coBtly wars then n:^aintained .against the English and 
Iroquois. But next year, as we shall see, the <home government 
changed its opinion upon this head. 

The aim of the Anglo-American colonists was to possess them- 
selves of the western fur tr^flGio at least,af they &iled in conquering 
^ew France. The home authorities did not at first perceive that 
the renunciation they thus desiderated was the very thing the 
enemy wished should be realised for his own especial profit. The 
abandonment, so ii\judiciously proposed, would, of course, have 
included all the posts on the Misi^ssippi and the lakes, to which 
the Canadian merchants attached so much importance that they 
had advanced funds when the war b^an to defray the cost off 
maintaining them. The governorrgeneral manifested, upon this 
occasion, that firmness of character which had always distinguished 
him. Aware of the dangers of such retrogression, he ventured to 
disobey the royal order, and Ijo take all risks. " Ip taith (says Char- 
levoix), no sooner would the French have left those posts, than the 
English would have stepped into them ; and then we should have had 
on our hands, as enemies, all the tribes of the west, which, once in 
triple alliance with the Iroquois and the English, would, after one 
successful campaign, have driven the French out of Canada.*' 

De Frontenac, having made up his mind on the subject, now 
prepared for vigorous repression of the Iroqiiois, and assembled a 
corps of 2,300 men at Laohine. This force was sent up the St. 
Lawrence to Cataracoui, where it was to remain till an expected 
reinforcement came &om Michilimaekinao. None arriving, the 
corps crossed Lake Ontario, and reached the mouth of the small 
river Osw^. There they divided, forming two divisions, one 
taking the right, the other the left bank of the stream, which they 
then ascended. As they approached ^ . li^orde (howrgade) of the 
Onnontaguez, they observed a great blaze to the westward. This 
arose firom a conflagration of the tribe's dwellings, previous to the 
inmates taking flight. The Onneyouths. another tribe of the 
Five Nations, now came and craved peace. The governor said they 
i^ould have it if they would settle in Canada. Xhey retii^d, 
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atid^ nest moraingyM. de Yaudtexul was Ettiit to ravage th^ 
latiddi M the people had' left thexit but erne aged man j^ who waa 
eltber: too feeble^ or disdained to^ee; and who, to toe the Words of 
Gharie^cnjc, awaited^ his coming fate with t&e seme intrepidii^ as 
the Roman senators when ^eir eity Was taken by ^e barbarians 
of GanL '^ It was^ a strange sight/* oostinneB Uie same historian; 
"to 0ee mc^ l^n four* hundred men forming a circle of savage 
ttonentors round a decrepit dject, from whose agony they could' 
not oztort a single (^> and who ceased net, while life remained, 
to taiuitt^m with being the be«d-«lirves of the I^renc^^ of whom 
hie afiSsctedly spoke in tenns (^ profimnd contempt; The only 
complaint he uttered was when^ eith^ from anger or compasaon, 
one of his butdiers dealt Mm two or three finishing stabs : then, 
indeed,he said reproaohftdfy: ' Thou shoutdst have rather waited 
tin o^ers had done tibieir worst, and then thou would^ have 
learned how to die as a man should.' ^'f Throughout the two ciui- 
tons, now overrun.by the French, ail was lefl'in ruin^ 

It was nest {»rOposed'to chastise the Goyogotdns^ some expected 
even that'iSMrtified posts should be^ founded in their countiy; but 
when it was believed that the go vemor was thus about to fellow'up 
what he had already d6ne to others, he gave orders for a retreat : 
whether it were that he cotdd not have sub&dsted his men in a 
desdated xsountry ; or whether it was, that he acted in obedfence to 
inspirations from the ministry in Paris, as already mentioned : he 
might also have thought it impolitic to keep hold upon a tract of 
Iroquois territory, which! would have made the confederation the 
implacable enemy of New France. Besides, his approach to the 
confines of the i»ovince of New Yoric had created a panie in 
Albany and Schenectady.- The colonists in these two settiements, 
fearing to be assaulted next, had demanded aid from the people of 
New Jersey and Connecticut. 

This campa%n resulted in the FrencK regaining all the infittence 
they had latdy lost over the other aborigines. A Sioux chief from 
tiie Upper Missisa;^ vaHey put lus tribe under the protection of 

^'M.BiHicheF^ayB he was nearly 100 years old.-^B.- 
fThb^eeaii'tobe bat another Tersibn^ of a relaMda ahreadjr:glren^; 
onlj, the times of action dd nol'taHyi*-^^^ 

Vol. I— aa 
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the great Ononthio of the French. He clasped hands between 
the governor's knees, and ranged twenty-two arrows on a beaver- 
skin, to intimate that as many hordes (bourgades) were his allies.* 
Never, since the war b^an, did Canada stand so well in native 
estimation. The Iroquois, indeed, still harassed the colonists at 
various points, but the damage done by them was nowhere serious. 

The credit of this ameliorated condition of the colony was fidrly 
due to M. de Frontenao, whose vigilance and energy were exerted 
in its behalf to the utmost. The superiority he had found 
means to maintain only with such means as Canada itself, un- 
aided, could afford, made its savage allies more conformable, and 
struck fear into the hearts of the people of the British contermi- 
nous colonies. Not only had he successfully resisted invaaon, 
but he was now in a way of becoming able to second the enter- 
prises of his royal master, and turn the tide of aggressive war 
upon the invaders' own territories. 

The security which he ensured for the colony did not disarm 
the envy of those subaltern functionaries and notabilities among 
the colonists, to whom his superiority in mind and independent 
bearing gave umbrage. Such persons, who had learned to tremble 
at the very name of the Iroquois confederation previous to his re- 
sumption of the reins of power, now sought to tarnish the lustre 
of his actions, which had been the means of removing danger firom 
their hearths. The invidious feeling excited by his trading trans- 
actions, added to dislike at his lofty bearing and fear of his vindictive 
nature, operating against him conjointly, gave his enemies a ready 
handle for accusers to work with to his prejudice. But it was 
impolitic, even in a selfish point of view, to aim at paralysing 
the hand of the colony's champion. Among the specific charges 
brought against him, one was, that he caused the militia to bear 
the brunt of the operations of war, and let the regulars lie by 
while others did their appointed work ; that he loaded the inhabi- 
tants with intolerable burdens (corvies), which pressed upon the 
springs of industry and impeded the material progress of the 



* This mode of doing homage to a suzerain was an imitation of the 
like usage in European feudalism. Doubtless the Sioux was previously 
instructed how to behave on the occasion.— B. 
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colony. Others of his detractors charged him with openly pro- 
tecting the pernicious brandy traffic with the aborigines. These 
accusations^ well or ill founded, were not without their effect at 
head-quarters ; still no intention was entertained of taking firom 
him a charge which, in the order of nature, considering his ad- 
vance, must needs drop &om his hands. On the contrary, in re- 
cognition of the merits of his late campaign, he was decorated 
with the order of St. Louis, — a distinction accorded, at that time, 
only to unusual desert. 
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1696-1701. 

Oontinaation of the war : the French resome the ofliH^tfyA,r-iyil>qngKIe, 
captures Pemaqaid.— Description of Newfoundland ; earliest French 
establishments there. — The Qoremor and D'IberTille combine their 
forces.— -Misunderstandings and reconciliation of these functionaries. 
— ^thej take St. John's, and rarage other English settlements. — ^Winter 
campaign. — Notices of the Hudson's Bay Territory. — Departure of 
D'lberrille ; rarious contests in which he was engaged.— A shipwreck. 
—Hudson's Bay cleared of the enemy.— Adrantageous situation of New 
France.— Projected conquest of Boston and New York.- M. de Nes- 
mond sails from France with a fleet for that purpose ; delays occurring, 
the project is abandoned. — Peace ensues, by the treaty of Ryswick 
(1697).-~Disputes between France and England concerning their 
colonial frontiers.-^ M. de Frontenac refuses the intermediation of 
Lord Bellamont in settling with the Iroquois.-^Death and character 
of M. de Frontenac— -M. deOallidres succeeds him as governor-general. 
Peace of Montreal (1701) with all the tribes of aborigines. — ^Dis- 
course of Le Rat, on the ratification of the treaty.— Death and funeral 
of that chief.— Sketch of his character. 

The Acadian peninsula, or Nova Scotia, had re-passed under 
French domination, and, for the time, the British and their North 
American colonists laid aside their invasive designs on Canada. 
Seven years' battlings had left the territorial limits of the bellige- 
rent parties just as they were before the contests r^arding them 
began. During most of those years, the Anglo-Americans had 
been the aggressors; the Canadians were now about to make 
reprisals upon the possessions of the former on the northern and 
western sides of New France. 

The men of British race occupied several fortified posts in 
Hudson's Bay territory, as centres for the trade in those valuable 
furs which are the chief product of that r^on. They were also 
masters of the finest portions of Newfoundland, on the sea-maigin 
<yf which island they had established numerous fishing-stations. 



NEWFOuir»iii*ft kim tf^M6N's bat. ^7* 

Ik 1692 lihey taised IJ^en^ttia fir6m its mins, in Ti^w'of hAiit% 
a hdid np(m iSbb Abeiikqnis' teititar^, and ^enbe i^dend ilji^ 
i^ilitiiettde bV^ all 1^ Hi'ahiOT mbks of 4ii6 ^otnrfcry. 91i6 l^r^hidi 
ministry, which had now equipped a large marine ttktie at the in- 
stance of M.^'IbarviSe, whose opiiiioin oh Aineticiui affito was 
mttcih respected, jbiieirmihed to ^niploy a part of it in 6±peUin|g 
l^e British both from Newfoundland and the tegion df HttdsoiiVi 
*ay. 

D^Bemlte havfng Been appointed te carry out his t)Wn 6ugg»- 
HonS, whicSi if effected (he proMsed) 'would rum the Anglo^Ami^ 
irican trade, and ullimately rid iNew Frainde of her t^ubiesoihe 
tieaghboTrniH-D'Iberville, with two ^ps of war, set ^ froA 
Bochefort, and arrived in dtteooxbrse at Cape Breton, where he re- 
eved advic^ fiom Hi. de Villeboh, governor of Acedia, that a^ 
three Britieb vessels iB^ere 6ruising bdbre the pbil of St. tfohn's, he 
had retired with his people, too few for resistance, to &e uppeir 
iraterili of tiie riVer, both for safety and in drde^ to be in dose 
^ommunicatidft with tbs friendly iiiative tiibes. 

Learning this, B'lberviQe took fifty savii^ xin board his tesseU, 
to strengthen his land force, and stood for the mouth of the St 
John's, where he found the thtee vessds in the position indicated. 
The first which came in sight was the Neaport^ cahyibg 24 gdni. 
It #as attacked and taken, after an obstinate r^istance. The twb 
otheas, thanks to a fog whicli enshrouded them during the actioh 
probably, eseapied 6apttii^. 

Harittgrepairedandihannedhisprize,H.d'IbervQleembarkedfif^ 
men put at his dis];K>sai by M. de YSIebon, knd departed for Penta- 
gb^t ; whete he Wils fiirther ireihforced by a body of 200 savages and 
a few soldiers^ led by the baron de St. (Titstin, who, having married 
~fi!i Abenaquict fbmale, wais b^me a cUef, and respected ai^ much 
by his cottipatriots of both races, as his power was feared by the 
British colonists. These prdimiiiary measures having been taken, 
the expedition i^as directed oh PentiEu^uid, the strongiest festne^ 
iX the Britidi in North America. 

This settlement was located on the outer seaboard of the Bay 
of Fundy. The defensive wall of the town was 22 feet high, and 
flanked by a tow^. The garrison was commanded by Golond 
Chubb ] who defended his post pretty well for tome days ; but aii 
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wi0fm m ft few Vmbt were Uirywii ia, be ctpitghtwL TUi 
fortrten, wbieb lad erjct New Enghad grest rams to ereely warn 
wfH ifnuMih^, in erjoformitj with prerioof iiti iiclioa> froB die 
hf/me H^erDflMnt. 

While thtf openUMo wm in pngrai, the Britoli aiet> renmed 
the pAeiunTe* Cokoel Chardb, with $00 meD, eaptvred and bvnt 
BesabMnn, althoofdh Sir W. PhipfMi bad profmiaed to ittptei its 
nea trail tj daring the war. After thia exploit, on bis retnni to 
Boat/>n loaded with ipoS, be waa met bj three Teaaela, baring 200 
militiamen on board, aa a reinforcement, with orden fm bim to 
attack the fort of ViDebon. Aeeordinglj be tnmed bdm, and 
ateered for Nazoat, where be arrived in October. Villebon, made 
priaoner while retoming from Pemaqnid bat afterwards rdeaaed, 
ba^l joat re-entered the fort, and, qaicklj patting it into a defenaiye 
state, saeeesafalljr resisted the enemy, who were fain to re«nbark 
and leave the place. 

Dlberville, after the redoction of Pemaqnid, took the direetion 
c/f Plaisancc, in order to commence boatilitiea against the Britiab 
possoasiona in Newfoundland. This isUnd, situated to the norUi- 
east of the Laarcntian galf, is separated from Labrador by Belleisle 
straits.* To the southward of the island are those shaUows weQ 
known as the fishing-banks of Newfoundland, and ill-&med for 
the fogs which usually cover them, occasioning obstruction to na- 
vigation and peril to shipping, in the rough weather there too 
prevalent. The island itself is of triangular configuration ; it is 
140 leagues long, and about 100 broad ; and has a superficial area 
of nearly 12,000 sciuaro leagues. The climate is cold, the atmo- 
sphere often vapoury. The soil is generally sandy or gravelly ; 
but the country is watered by several fine streams, flowing from 
numerous hills in the interior — there covered with stunted forest — 
and winding through moorland tracts. Such a territory was not 
likely to attract early colonisation ; accordingly, the seaboard alone 
was at first fVoquontod by Europeans, and even that merely be- 
oauHo of its proxiuilty to their fishing-grounds.f The first French 

* This loa-paiiage ii 60 milei long, and has 12 of medium breadth.— £. 

t '^ Ai early ai the year 1500, fishermen reached as far as Newfound- 
land from Burope ; but no attempts were made to form a settlement till 
1D30." Nai. Cycl viU, 942.— B. 
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station for drying fish was near Cape Raze. The British were 
the first who attempted to colonise the country ; but no success 
attended their attempts till Lord Baltimore in 1623, Lord Falk- 
land in 1633, and Sir David Kertk in 1654, formed settlements. 

Although the French had important fisheries in the Newfound- 
land waters, they turned little of their attention landward till the 
year 1660. At that time, Louis XTV granted the port of Plai- 
sance to a person named Gargot, with the title of governor ; and 
who, as soon as installed, set about subjecting the fishermen who 
frequented the place to a monopoly, obliging them to take in 
barter, for portions of their fish, provisions and merchandise taken 
from the royal stores. The fishermen appealed against this ar- 
rangement to the king, who recalled Gargot, and sent M. de la 
Poype as his successor. Plaisance was then the chief French 
factory in Newfoundland. Situated at the bottom of a bay running 
60 leagues inland, its port was one of the finest in America, and 
the town was defended by Fort St. Louis, erected on the crest of 
a rock at the entry of the bay, about five miles from the sea. — 
The French had some habitations, also, in the islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, likewise at Ghapeau-Rouge, Petit-Nord, and other 
points, on the hither seaboard of the gulf of St. Lawrence. 

The French Newfoundlanders, a free as well as hardy race, chafed 
under the domination of La Poype ; but who, nevertheless, kept 
his charge, though with difficulty, till 1685, when he was super- 
seded by M. de Brouillon. Five several times, during the first 
few years, was Plaisance captured by buccaneers, and the residents 
stripped of all their movables. 

In 1692 the post was again assailed, this time by an English 
fleet, of five ships of war, under admiral Williams. M. de Brouil- 
lon hastened to throw up a redoubt, and other defensive works ; 
which he used to such purpose, with only fifty men, that after a 
cannonade of six hours, Williams retired discomfited. Thence he 
proceeded to Pointe-Verte, distant one league, and burnt the habita- 
tions there. — Such are the brief annals of Newfoundland, anterior 
to the year 1696. At that date the British occupied its best por- 
tions ; and their colonial preponderance in the island was as great 
as elsewhere in North America. Their Newfoundland trade was 
then valued at 17 million francs per annum. 
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was worth makiDg ; and while its posts were to beattstfked bothby 
knd and sea, to do this with the more effwt, D'lberville wnm 
ordered to sot in eonjnnetion with the goivemor, M. de BfOfoiUo*. 
The ktter, howeffor, wishing to seonre for himself all Hbe oredit 
Attending the enterprise if soooserfU, without waitiiig ihe tardy 
coming of M. d'lberville, set sail from Plaisanee with a flotilla «f 
nine Tssaeis, several of which were St Male privateers, intendiiig 
to lay siege to St John's. Contnuy winds erased hkn to retnni ; 
but not till he had token and sacked several minor British poelB^ 
and captured SO Tesaels. 

Having reached Pbdsance with his spoil, he theiB fimnd D^Ibor- 
ville, whose arrival had been delayed firom want of provisions, bmt 
who had just been rrinforoed by a corps of Canadians, sent firom 
Quebec. The question now aroae, Should the expedition agaivnt 
St John's be resumed, the chances of its suecess being now mnah 
greater ? D'lberville inclined to postpone it, and to reduce Ae 
northern settlements of the British, who must now be less eai their 
guard at those distant points. Brouilloa, on the other hand, firom 
jealousy of D'lberville, who vras very popular while he was the 
very rev««e, opined that St. John's ought to be attadced at once; 
and to this proposal D'S»rnlie, firom patriotic motives, acceded 
with a good grace. It was thmi arranged that the latter should 
command the land force, and Brouillcm direct the offensive opersr 
tions by sea. The forces having disembarked, advanced toward 
the town, cutting down or diq^ersing all oppoaers on the «a|y. 
Arrived under the walls of the fort, the van, led by D'IberviMe 
himself, chaiged a party of defenders ensconced in the rooks, and 
put tiiem to flight after a stout resistance; and the victom, dosdy 
fdlowing than up, ontered two of the works along with them, 
made their footing good. There remained a third fi^et to take : 
but bang in bad oondiUon, it was yielded on summons made ; the 
defenders stipulating that they and the population of the plaoe 
should have leave to retire in safety to Bonavista or to-Bntam. 
This being granted, the town was burnt, and its fOTtifications de- 
molished. The division of the booty taken occasioned contentions 
between the two commanders which brought those disputants almost 
to daggers-drawn. 
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After tUs ^xm^neBt, tbef'MiMli iS€¥«nior n^btriiBdi'fo Phtence ; 
and B'Iberville oirathraed 4b^ ¥Bit wKli 125 Chmii^liaiui, <iAft> 
iadoftod him us m ^lead^. Wkh thwe dtifeoied iR^owetti,— «&(& 
^Rwidedwith a mmket, a tetde^tte, « 4agg«r4aaife, and a f(&* ^ 
mow-dioeVy^l^-^tli^ «mpk>jed {MOt <if mid-winter In <f^ eonqneBt 
cf the ifllttid ; trhimphiBg o?er all ^tettdes presented by the eK- 
sale, ]inf?tt<«ms, and Teedstanoe of enemies. In twe mmUlAm, 
Aef oaptored ail the BtiUah ffei^ eifee^ Bo&aTidta and Kke 
idand «f Carbonnidre (both nnattidnable in winter) ; killed 200 
men, and made prisonen ckF600 or 700 ^otheie, whom ^liiey 8<6at io 
Plaisanee* — ^D'lbertillewas ^pnpating io aittsK^ the tworcaasaiMng 
British posts, in May, 1697, when a fleet of fi^ ships ^r€«n France, 
under the diaige of M. de S^rigny, oast anchor in Kaisanoe ba^. 
M. d'Iberville took command of these vessels, being directed by 
^e minister to eiecnte the second part of Hie |4flai pt^jected, by 
attaoMng the BrHish posts in the Hudson's Bay temtory. 

Tkda region, extending 4o tibw north pole, and scarcely habitatde 
by man, was coveted both by the Tfi^ndk and t^e Eng&ih on a^ 
4xmnt ^ the rich lore of its ^nadrspeds. Their tradcnfsliad made 
it the acena of a ^constant etmggle for st^Nnemaqy . The Britash, 
condncted by two I^rench protestant refugees, in 1677 erected, 
aear the month of the river Nem»cui, in Khe bottom <tf the Bay, 
a post caUed fert Bnpert ; they had also two factories, ^me on the 
Monsonls' rivor, the other on the St. Anne'a river. Colbert, 
having learnt this, wrote in 1678 to M. Dncheenean, intendont of 
Canada, to take measoies S» contesting the i^t of the Brilirii 
to ftnn these estaUiibments. The two Hngoenotn, named 
Be^roaeUliers and Itadissan, ftanng for themselves, returned to 
France to crave pardon, and offering their services in the territory 
by way of amends fbr serving aliens, to ^ detriment of their 
^wnoonntty. These were accepted; and they were sent to Canada, 
there to form a company for founding a great trading establish- 
m^it at Hudson's Bay. This association, cafiied the Northern 
Company, in 1681 gave them two SmaH aimed vesseb wh^^witb 
to d^ptore the British post tbey had been the means of erecting. 
Arrived at the place, they eitii&t feared or wwe ashamed to attack 

' ' ■ ■ ■ I I t I I I I I II I I I ' ■! ■ 

• La Potherle. 
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it; and avoiding the locality, after coasting the western shores 
of the Bay, as far as the mouth of the river St. Teresa, they halted 
there and erected a post which they called Fort Bourbon. 
Returning to Quebec, these men quarrelled with the directors of 
the Northern Company ; and set out for France, the year follow- 
ing, under pretext of demanding justice. Lord Preston, British 
ambassador at Paris, hearing that they had not succeeded, made 
overtures to them so advantageous, that they agreed to betray 
their country a second time, by delivering Fort Bourbon to the 
British, with the fiirs in store, to the value of 400,000 francs. 
The latter, knowing the importance of the site, constructed there- 
on a regular four-bastioned fort, with a wet-ditch ten feet broad. 
They also manned it strongly, and stored it with abundant muni- 
tions of war.* 

The French court, informed of this new treason, complained 
to the British home government, and were promised that the fort 
should be yielded up ; but the English king, then in trouble with 
his subjects,t was not able to keep his word ; the company, there- 
fore, had to take the matter into their own hands. Accordingly, 
the directors obtained from M. de Denville a body of Canadians 
and regulars, under M. de Troyes, who had orders to dispossess 
the British of Fort Rupert and their two other fortified posts, 
already named, on Hudson's Bay. M. de Troyes set out over- 
land, with Messrs. d'Iberville, Ste. H^l^ne, and Maricourt, in 
March, 1685, for the Hudson's Bay lower coast, and arrived there 
June 20, after traversing many streams and heights, and endur* 
ing great £sitigues. D'Iberville was nearly lost while crossing a 
river, in a canoe with three others : he saved himself and one man, 
but two more were drowned in a rapid. 

The first fort invested was that of the Monsonis, situated about 
thirty paces from the river, on a gentle eminence. It was a re- 
gular four-bastioned work, mounting fourteen guns. The place 
was taken by assault, but the lives of the garrison were spared. 
—Fort Rupert, which lay at a distance, was not invested till June, 

• Gubrin'b Maritime History of France, vol. iii, 

t There were no such troubles at this time. Charles II, then living, 
was popular to the very last. 
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bat was ako taken, and tlie works dismantled. — ^While tlie army 
was occupied at the latter place, d'lberville and his brother Mari- 
court, with nine others, in two bark canoes, assaulted and cap- 
tured a British vessel in the Bay. The British governor-general 
of the territory was one of the prisoners then taken. 

M. de Troyes and his men, leaving the site of Fort Rupert, 
set out in quest of fort Ste. Anne, the exact locality of which he 
did not know. Arrived there, he found that it was situated 
amidst a marshy country, was a regular four-bastioned work, and 
mounted with at least 43 pieces of cannon ; the setUement it 
defended being the greatest British factory in the country. Not- 
withstanding, the governor, — a being unfit for his charge, — after a 
show of resistance, capitulated, and was sent with his suite to 
Charleston. The rest of the garrison were kept as prisoners of 
war. The victors found peltry valued at 50,000 crowns stored at 
Ste. Anne. — The British had now lost every one of their posts 
on Hudson's Bay but Fort Bourbon. 

When news of these losses arrived in London, the people cried 
out against the king (James II, an unpopular monarch) ; and 
thus the expedition of a handftil of Canadians against some trading 
posts, at the world's end, shook the foundations of the throne of a 
king of Great Britain 1* 

The two courts, of France and Britain, feeling the necessity of 
terminating a state of things which was opposed to the dictates of 
international law, as the two peoples were not otherwise at war, 
in 1687 signed a pacificatory act, to last for two years, in -which 
it was stipulated, that privateers, British or French, not being li- 
censed by either king, were to be treated as pirates, when found 
cruising in American waters. 

D'lberville returned to Quebec in autumn, 1687, ip. the prize 
he had taken, and which was loaded with the peltry found in the 
British factories of Hudson's Bay. He returned thither in the 
following year. He expected that, in terms of the pact lately 



* A fond imagination of the author. Certainly the English people, 
if the affair reached their knowledge at all, knowing their king was the 
bond-slave of the French monarch, could have no hope of obtaining re- 
dress for it through him. — J?. 



siglied, kofiti&fies if€te %b cease Iti ^bitt r^oa ; yet il^Ee Brdi^ 
ttn% tbifee tihipd to expA €ie French ^m tilxe 'tehfito^. Biit 116- 
Hui^ cKmM be dcme by l^m befo^ the wittier ^t iti. D'lbei^- 
li^e, ybo had sei^ 1^ Tessel, Idaded ^K^ith peltiies, \o Qnebee, 
not knowing ike $tftentd of the Bk^tif^, ycft as soon ii« he wasmad^ 
atrsffe ef tSiem, 'stood npOn his gnand. Although he !md bitt 14 
^inen in g^iihison, he tiu*ned a bold front towards the enemy. 
When he learned that ^e British had pohited iwo caSiiioti grape- 
"shotted to ^e spot Where he wieu^ to have an intenriew with ihemy 
iknd ^tAt they Were %6 b^ fit^at him «nd hid snfte as soon ad they 
Teaehed tite plaee, he li^ade opefi war against thein, and, with tite 
^eefytion <>f !3i6se who ^atd (X Senrr^, kffled every one of the 
Bi^«h, and took theiir ^{^s."*^ 

In 1689^ tilie BritsB^ having retumed and attacked fort St. 
Anne, D'Iberville tepidsed them and took one of their ships. Ad 
his prisoners were itow nnmerond, he embarked theih in one oif 
his prizes, with leave to return home ; while he tretuiued to Que- 
bec In Hve largest of them, tsahying 24 gnns, and loaded with pel- 
try.--He ietniied to Hndson's Bay, in 1690. 

Bming the war which followed the dethronement of James II:^ 
the BritiA re-took fort Ste. Anne, then gnarded by fire Cana- 
dians only, who yet withstood the enemy^s first assatdt. ^hh 
year fbBoiHng, it fe& idto French hands again ; btit, two years 
afterwards, the British, by means of let large foi^de, possedded them- 
•scited x)f it xmce inore. 

D'Iberville passed ihtd frdbce in 16dl, imd was appointed 
captain of a frigate. H6 was eMptdyed, that year, to convoy a fleet 
of merchtot ships to America ; and ditecied ^rwards to besi^ 
Fort Bourbon, Hudson's Bay ; but he Cduld not do So till 1694 ; 
in which year, witSi two frigates, he reduced the place. While 
attacking it, his birother M. de OhHteauguay, Was killed. 

Such is a brief account of the bodtilities between the t^ronch 



* No place is named, nor any date giren, m the original paragraph ; 
ail which is rather uasatis&ctory, the narratite involTing a charge of 
trieachery against men who, faaring been thud exterminated, could not, 
of oonrse, repel any thing that might be asserted to their disadvan- 
Uge.— S. 
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9fxi. Briti^tL Eace9, ki qtu: remoter ri^oQSy.ai^ tjiU the tme when l/ff', 
d'lberville took ooinmuid..(^ U^. aquftdfon which w^ brought ou^ 
Cqi: luift by M.da S^rigQy, i^ yi^yi of brip^pg tbeHudspjo's Bay 
l^ltpry upd^r tbp dQI^inai4Q^ of ^rancQ. . 

S^. d'lbeiTille.&^li s# fcs Ne^i^qiindlaodiUi thd^inoujlji of July. 
SC^fi^nd tl^^Qntranoe of Hndspn'^Bfiy ob^lgrool^vi^i iadrflp^ 
an^d§t,wh|c]i aP bis yii89!^9.8f^axi^1)(td fh>itties|ch,ot^ and dciyjeji 
apifiy, w«re. in perilQua pUgbjb foi; wyeral 4ay8» 4*. leng^i: one of 
%,tbroe, got crioBbed e^p a^ to be uptenahle^ mi. tba oTid^ ba^ 
8Qi9^ difficulty tpfijid rtbw w%y: ovea: the ice. ijito oue of Ihft otbera*. 
I.twf^ not till the 2Qth of Aug^9t Uiat.B'Ibeiyill^.gQt. into tba 
ojMn sea;, baviug, eyei^ theo, loait sight of his <K)nsortSv Se^t^ 4» 
h^ aiTiyed, ^t^l atbne^, u froiLt of fqrt. If elson. Nei^t laoxping ha 
^^x^iyed, some.Ieagu^ tp windward^thraer sajU, ati^ndiog off and, 
oi>,in the roadpi, IJhipking atjj^ they wjepcp Wa cQiwar% heiinadft 
^at9 ; but- tbea?^ i^pfe b^ng ;apswer^d,. he oondndedthey. must. bft 
B^E^tiis^ v^p^Is, aBd:tlu^t:it:wa§ u^teud^^tQ jda^.Ium b^^tni^t^twft 
fij^ji by, i^amqBuyriflg. sp aa^ tp &r^ hiuitta t^ke a pe«itiop:hetwecp[^ 
tj^eiiLtt^ th^ ^ be, i^te^dedr tp bepi^e^ Xbey, wm ByitiigbL 
ships of war, one carrying 56 guns, tbp lal^^jdL. 3jS,, a^di^ tl^f 
otl^r 32. "W^ien entering the. ^ay, tik^y bad^Men uppi). oi^ of 
]}'Iberville'a d4ps^ a^d bad. cannonaded b^ during ten.hou^ 
The; latter, fixed in the ipe. as e^e.wa% cen^d, only retiurn^ the fi^re 
Yojfii t^o sterA-cbaaer^ Tl^ en^y, t^^i^g; sb^op^lda npjb 
swim muc^ Ipng^, left im and.atopd towards. fort Jtleli^^i.b^ 
wl^cbjas wehaje s(BfiQ,,I3|tIbemlleJia4alre^ arriyf^. 

]?light, for the Jaitt^r,- w^ now. imipsibje ; beib^4.tp fights, ok 
aunender ^t onc^. . His. sh^p carried .5Q gpp^ i .. \mt it was , hot^ 
undfar-mannod (i^, part, of: hj^.men l^ejipg ashore) : and ci^yeraj of 
the l^V!^ pi^ b0«irdl^^i!P.iU9 Hieinejerttieks^.pAlitil.bc^d ^^^ 
the miBiitter; an4 etstodfO^t tp ip^t the e^fOiny ba^-rw^gr^ , Xl^^opmbftl 
cpwn^enc^, Xk^ thw..ftrittfb .^ps, nwue^vthp Mmipjihyr^^ % 
OfMMi, , a^d. tl^ , HydfiotCj Biay^ .ojH^ne^ i fire oju the . Piim^ 
I^'Ubiervffle'^ vessfeli butrft^,a,hpt lyetipn, the Mompf^irt y^^.m^S 

to % bctttei?^,: ^.flf#s.9j|w.^i^ hj^hj^sM^ ft«» .% PMmi 

awJ^eyery spu| pj^jgbed^ XM, 5iijeZf()|»>tJB(i3(,,to aypid.b^ 
boardec^ struck her flag \ and the Dehring, though fjNP99ii by 
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the Pilican^ contrived to escape. This splendid victory ensured 
the mastery on Hudson's Bay to the French. 

D'Iberville returned to his position before Fort Nelson ; but 
during the succeeding night, a tempest, accompanied by a heavy 
snow-fall, so maltreated his ship, crippled as she already was, that 
he found it impossible to keep her much longer afloat. When 
morning came, and with it improved weather, he was able to get 
most of his people ashore ; but their passage thither being diffi- 
cult and prolonged, twenty of them died of cold. As no provi- 
sions were saved from the wreck, and as the fate of the other ships 
was not known, it was resolved to assault the fort at once ; but 
when preparations were making for this purpose, the missing 
vessels came in sight. M. d'Iberville, not liking to risk the loss 
of his men in a possibly unsuccessM assault, waited till he ob- 
tained reinforcements from his consorts, and then invested the 
place in r^ular form. After sustaining a bombardment fi>r some 
time, the garrison surrendered, on condition of being transported 
to Britain. M. de Martigny was put in charge of the place ; 
and its reduction put France in possession of the whole of 
Hudson's Bay territory. 

Meanwhile, the fleet equipped to take possession of the New 
England colonies, and that of New York, was making a bootless 
demonstration in the neighbouring waters. It was commanded 
by the Marquis de Nesmond, a distinguished officer, and was 
composed of thirteen ships of war. He had received orders to 
repair first to Plaisance, assure himself of the conquests made, 
the year preceding, by the French in Newfoundland, and give 
battle to the Britbh fleet understood to have been sent to take 
possession of all that island. M. de Nesmond was to inform the 
count de Frontenao of his progress, in order that the latter should 
lead 1500 troops to Pentagoet, there to embark in the fleet and 
be transported to Boston. This city taken, the conquerors were 
to ravage the seaboard of New England as far as Pescadou^ ; and 
if the season allowed, do the like on the coast of New York : 
it being arranged that the Canadian troops, in returning through 
that province to their homes, were to devastate that province 
by the way. 

News of this armament reached the British colonies simulta- 
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neously throngh several ohannels, despite the secrecy which had 
been prescribed and the spreading abroad of a counter rumour in 
Canada, to account for the levying of forces there, that its invar 
sion by the British was imminent. The New England authorities, 
not so easily duped, issued orders for the militia to be embodied ; 
Boston citadel was put into a state of defence, and 500 men were 
sent to the eastern frontiers, to resist any invasion by the Abe- 
naquis. " The state of a£&drs, at this time," says Hutchinson, 
'' was really critical ; perhaps as critical as when the duke d' An- 
ville with his squadron was at Chibouctou.'' 

The enterprise thus meditated failed, either through lack of 
promptness in the movements of those who were to have superin- 
tended its execution, or else for want of money; for the pecu- 
niary exigencies of European wars were exhausting more and more 
the resources of the kingdom of France. The Marquis did not 
sail from La Eochelle till the close of May 1697, and two months 
more elapsed before he reached Newfoundland. Arrived at last, 
he called a council of war ; when it was decided that the season 
was too far advanced to attack Boston, seeing the Canadian forces 
could not reach PentagoSt before September 10, and the fleet it- 
self had but fifty days' provisions left. An avUo to this effect was 
forthwith sent to the governor at Quebec. M. de Nesmond, after 
having made researches, for some time, r^arding the whereabouts 
of the British fleet said to be at sea, but with no result, he re- 
turned to France the baffled commander of a luckless expedition. 

A general pacification in Europe was now on the tapis. The 
powers in alliance against Louis XIY were far more willing to 
listen to his terms than in 1694, when they refused to treat with 
him on the conditions then offered ; namely, that he would surren- 
der all his conquests. These were not gained without an enorm- 
ous expenditure of blood and treasure. The pecuniary demands 
of the last five campaigns of the French had absorbed more than 
200 millions in subsidies. Britain had greatly suffered in her 
commerce, then expanding on all sides; [but chiefly through 
the system of marine robbery called '' privateering " ; which was 
largely patronised by the government of France.] 

The quadruple treaty of Byswick, was signed, Sept. 11, in the 
village of Byswick near the Hague, by the plenipptentiaries 



mss^OBsr of casaw^ 

of: Erance, Gi«ei^Bri|»ui, 8^ttiii,,aDd. HoUandi By; ibis teesty, 
the Erascb w«T»: to restcnre all tbe t^rriteries thej bad: soaed in. 
theltowi Cauntricffii^ indading Mbiu^ Ghadeioy, &0;, also the -pata 
of Sfma they bad' tahearinto keepii^, with other renunciations;; 
ioduding (wbatr is. most; to oar present purpose) theirestitation of^ 
alii plaoes: tbe Broncb had tabes from the British in Ameriee%. 
Lastly Louis^ in)&separatedocument, agreedinotitadisUiib Williimir. 
in Ibe: possession o( his Britisb: dosniniona ; indiiding, of course^ all i 
the existent. North: American plantations* With resf^oti to- their 
rightful limits, and those of New France, it- was stipulated; iilafe 
commissiQnerSj of both, nation^ should be i^pcmited-. and en- 
deavour to oome tO; an anueaUe airangement on tiie vexed ques^ 
tion of boundaries. 

Wben news of tbiaipadfioation^^^reachedQaebeQypdbHe rejoin 
took place. Nwnbers of &e colonists, wlio bad) tid^en refi^ io) 
the. towns and oeased to cultivEte tileirlands^-Hlevastated as these 
often were by: incursions of savages,— ^wm returned to tiieir^bokt^ 
ii^ The Oanadian: seigDeurs were able to timii to profitable^ 
aeeountthe ohanees of. tbe war^ now^^ided; by making otver ta 
new^ eendtaires- hxkim which bad bora albretime. reined toparties^ 
who bad be^: killed in recent tunes (^ hostility, leaving : no beirs^ 

HeasrSi do: Tallard'. and d'Serhault^ the French oammissaries, 
metithofi&ncHiiiiuitedioii the part of Britain in 1698.'; and am ar« 
rangement: was made, that: the subjects of Trance shenld retain, 
the western coast [in: wbde or in part] of Newfoundland; att 
^K icastem mainlaflftd seaboard, &f>m. Hudson'a Bayto; New in- 
land, with the ishiids acyae^il; the valley of i the: St. Lawrence 
and the connectii^ lakett he^jrondi; lastly,* the vast basin of the 
Missisuppir* No dj^MtivO: limitation of: the: relative bcmnds of 

*^ Na provision was made, or perhaps even mentioned, by the Bridsb 
diplomatists in ikvoar (^ thelroqaois cooliideratioii, whose tribes would 
hare been tfaas: left at i^iench diacretion imtirely j bat to the xatereat taken 
ill; them bj^the co]it«:miaoaB Bi^tiah colpniats. '' The peaee of Bj8wi<^ 
g^e repps9 to the CQlQ9i0s,.Ji»tleft the. Five Nations, exposed;^ to tha 
hostilities of the French^ Go^t Frontignao prepared to direct his 
whole force against them.; and was. only prerented from exeenting his 
purpose by the energy and decision of Lord^ Bellamont, goyernor of 
K«w Topfc He aoi'oaly.sapfrM«l the ^-Ikoqaels^MiMeratlon' witlt ma« 
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the region since known as New Brunswick took place at this 
time ; for a separate solution of this difficulty was needed ; when 
it was recognised that, the British being already in possession of 
the banks of the Kennebec, the river St. George should be the 
limit, on that side, between New France and New England. 

No proper conclusion was come to, during the five years the peace 
of Ryswick lasted, r^arding the relative rights of the French and 
British fishermen frequenting the banks and coasts of Newfound- 
land. 

As for the Iroquois country, no present attempt at disposing of it 
was adventured, from fear of irritating a confederation the friend- 
ship of which was sought both by the French and British colonists ; 
but their governments strove, by all sorts of subtleties, the former 
to induce the Five Nations to recognise European supremacy over 
them, the latter to prevent them from falling into that snare, by 
advising them to maintain their independence. Earl Bellamont 
having sent Colonel Schuyler and M. Delius on a mission to M. 
de Frontenac, to inform him of peace being concluded, also to treat 
for an exchange of prisoners, and other matters of mutual interest, 
these envoys were graciously received by the count. They had 
been charged to claim British supremacy over the Iroquois 
territories and the regions to the west of them, likewise Michi- 
limakinac, with the wilds to the southward of that post ; under 
the pretext that all these formed part of the colony of the New 
Netherlands, before it became the province of New York. This 
pretension being scouted, at a conference with the French colonial 
authorities, the envoys asked what were the legal grounds for such 
resistance, when M. de Callidres replied, " The rights of discovery 
and possession are those we hold over the Ottawas and Iroquois 
countries : our people possessed them before any Dutchman set foot 
therein; and this right, established by several titles in divers 
places of the cantons, has never been interrupted but by the war 
we have been obliged to wage against that nation, on account of 
its revolts and insults."* 

nitions of war ; but notified that if the French should presume to attack 
them, he would march the whole disposable force of the colony to their 
aid. This threat was effectual." Frost's Hist. U. States, p. 103.— B. 
* The adoption of the sigmficant term " revolt^s " of coarse begged 

Vol. I. — BB 
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When the question of exchanging priaoners came up, Lord. 
Bellamont tried again to have the captived Iroquois recognised 
for British subjects ; but M. de Frontenac replied that he wai^ 
about to have a conference with the tribes, who had left a hostage 
in his hands as a pledge for their good faith, and that he would 
treat directly with them. Despite these divergencies in the views 
of the two governments, a correspondence between them upon the 
points in debate, was still kept up after the departure of the en- 
voys for New York. 

At an after-time, it was known in Canada that his lordship 
had holden a grand council, whereat the elders of the cantons had 
disclaimed all foreign supremacy over their tribes ; loudly assert- 
ing a savage independence in which they gloried. The details of 
what passed on the occasion show that the British governor and the 
Iroquois chiefs were on their guard against recognising the pre- 
tensions of each other respectively : the former intending to turn 
the opportunity to account by obtaining a recognition from the 
latter of the British as their liege lords ; while all that the Iroquoig 
expected, or desired at the time, was that Bellamont would exert 
his influence to obtain better conditions from the French than 
they were willing to grant.* We cannot help compassionating 
the fate which menaced the five cantons, the guidance of whose 
destiny was so ardently coveted by two potent and ambitious na- 
tions ; nor refrain from admiring, at the same time, the prudence 
and patriotism of the savage people whom France and Britain 
claimed for subjects. 

The governor-general profited skilfully by the opportunity pre- 
sented, to induce the confederation to treat with him on his own 
terms. Recent British impolity greatly contributed to bring 
about this favourable decision for the colony, despite the trading 
interests of the Iroquois, which hitherto inclined them to be 
friendly with the enemy j whereas the religious sympathies of a 

the whole question as regarded the Iroquois. The " titres " put forward 
must have been verbal recognitions of French suzerainty, the bearing 
of which even Iroquois sagacity could not comprehend ; such conces- 
sions being attested, probably, by crosses set up, or copperplate inscrip- 
tions buried in certain locaUtlQs.^-B. 
* A gratnitoos and improbable a^sumptioii.* 
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part of the tribes natarallj indined ^^em. to adopt the Fienoh side« 
Now the legislature of New York paaaed a bill, in 1700^ in view 
of nnliiiying the re%ioas influence which France exerted by 
means of the Jesuits, prohibiting any catholic priest to enter the 
eantons Tohmtarily, on pain of death. These l^islators feigot 
that such a Draconian law, besides its barbarity, shocked the spir- 
itual sentiment of & portion of the native population, and, in prin- 
ciple, violated the natural rights of all the tribes. The Fi^nch 
envoys to the confecbration did not fail to take advantage of this 
judicial blindness ; aggravated as a bad ease was, by an arbitrary 
order firom king William, to Lord Bellamont, to demand a cessa- 
tion of hostilities between the belligerents, and to constrain the 
cantons to disurm. The royal letter was sent by De Galli^res to 
the Onnontaguez canton, in proof that the English king claimed 
the Iroquois for his subjects ; and that, after orders so positive to 
disarm, they had no further aid to expect in carrying on the war.^ 
Thus abandoned by one party, and threatened by the other, they 
b^an to have serious thoughts <^ " burying the war-hatchet/' 

Accordingly, they sent, during the summer of 1700, ten chieft 
" to mourn over the French killed during the war." These envoys 
were received at Montreid with great ceremony in a grand coun- 
cil, whereat also attended deputations &om most of the native allies 
of the French. The orator of the cantons, while he spoke with a 
asiigd reserve, himself cunningly tried to cause M. de Calli^res to 
pronounce what he would do, in case war broke out between the 
tribes and the British. He made known the indignation ihe me- 
naces and orders from New York had excited ; and said, that as 
the refusal of the Iroquois to submit to such dictation should draw 
war upon their country, he hoped that those of his compatriots 
who repaired to Oataracoui, besides purchasing such goods as they 
could not find at Albany, would buy ammunition also, for they^ 
might have need of it. The famous Huron chief, Le Rat, who 
doubtless had long lost hope of combining all the tribes in a gene- 
ral confederation, spoke afterwards, but briefly; the import of his 
discourse being, " I have always obeyed my Father, and I place 



* The existence of any such order, as an authentic document, is apo- 
cryphal, to say the least.-^B. 
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my hatchet at his feet ; I doubt not that the other westerns will 
do the like. Iroquois, follow our example/' 

The preliminary articles of the peace between the French together 
with their allies, on one part, and the Iroquois confederation on the 
other, were signed Sept. 18th. M. de Calli^res (now governor- 
general), the intendant, the governor of Montreal, the military 
commandant, and the chief ecclesiastics present, attested the treaty 
by their signatures ; as did the chie& in their way, by tracing on 
the paper the heraldic symbols of the several tribes represented. 
Thus a spider stood for the Onnontaguez and the Tsonnonthouans ; 
for the GK)yogouins, a calumet ; the Onneyouths, a forked stick ; 
the Agniers, a hear ; the Hurons, a heaver ] the Abenaquis, a roe- 
buck \ the Ottawas, a hare. The whole proceedings were con- 
ducted with much gravity, and, as we shall see by and by, the 
ratification of the treaty was yet more ceremoniously honoured. 
The success of the long n^ociation with the Iroquois was due 
to the war polity of Count de Frontenac, and the high tone he 
was able to assume when proposing terms of peace. Although he 
had now been dead two years, the influence he gained over the 
natives survived for the colony's benefit, as the savages seemed 
still to fear him, though the tenant of a tomb. 

The deceased governor of New France, of whom his contempo- 
raries reported as much evil as good, died Nov. 28, 1698, aged 77 
years. He preserved to the last the vigour of temperament he 
had in his youth ; latterly, as much firmness, energy, and talent 
were manifested in his acts and counsels, as in his first years of 
manhood. What he did during his latter career (the most criti- 
cal period of the colony's annals) to raise the country fi*om its 
depression under the sway of his predecessor, endeared him in re- 
membrance to the Canadians. He found their country vulnerable 
on all sides, attacked at many points, and on the brink of ruin : 
he left it more extended than he found it, its security provided 
for, and its future tranquillity assured, if not quite complete. But, 
as we have intimated above, his acts and character were diversely 
estimated, by the different parties which then influenced the gen- 
eral mind of Canada. The clerical body, whom he wished to 
confine entirely to their spiritual minbtrations, and whose inter- 
ference in secular government he resented, reported most unfa- 
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Yourably some of his acts, and censured his civil polity generally. 
Two of the charges they brought against him will be judged ya- 
riously : namely, a tendency towards Jansenism in his religious 
belief; and his being an encourager of the pernicious liquor traffic 
with the Indian tribes. Now-a-days, when Pascal is claimed as 
one of the glories of our catholicity, we ought to treat lightly such 
a stigma as the first ; the other charge is of a more grave complex* 
ion. It was probably the primary cause of his recal, in 1682 ; as 
well as that of M. Duchesneau. We have stated, in their place, 
the particulars of the controversy, not too creditable to De Fron- 
tenac, which took place between these two chief civil functionaries 
of the colony : the former acting for his own gross material inte- 
rests, and those who profited by an evil trade, on the one hand ; 
and the intendant, properly backed by the clergy, engaged in de- 
nouncing the evils attendant on the certain abuse of alcoholic drinks 
by the savage races. In maintaining a bad cause, too, De Fronte- 
nao showed little command of temper ; for his intendant related of 
him to the minbtry in one of his official reports, that upon one 
occasion he was obliged to quit the cabinet, to avoid the injurious 
language of his principal. 

Even during his second administration, the Count soiled his 
hands by intermingling in the operations of traffic, which every 
high colonial functionary of olden Canada ought carefully to have 
eschewed.* It is to be urged, however, in abatement of just re- 
probation, that he was a scion of an impoverished though illustrious 
house ; and that the king had doubtless sent him to Canada for 
the double purpose of secluding his penury from the observation 
of his compeers, and enabling him to return among them with im- 
proved fortunes.! 

* The difficulty the Count would have had in maintaining a liberal 
domestic establishment as governor-general, was probably the cause 
why his countess, an undowered lady, never came to Canada, although, 
as appears from data adduced by M. Garneau, the couple lived on friendly 
terms when both were in France together. They had one child only, 
who lived till early manhood ; he entered the service of the sovereign- 
bishop of Munster, and was killed at the head of his regiment, while 
fighting for that ally of France. Madame de Frontenac died very aged, 
in 1101.— B, 

t We cannot see that any of the governors-general of New France 
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De Fiontenao made eneniefl, likewise, ihrongb a haughty de- 
portment, and hifl jealousiea of those aroimd him ; two Teiy gfeat 
defects in the eharaoter <^ a governmental eldef. They were the 
cause of many of his troubles and mortificatioffis when in office. 
We need not reoapitalate here the particnlars of his two adminis- 
trations of New France : soffioe it to say, iksi he had enlarged 
«nd sound ideas of whai was needM for the agrandxaement of the 
colony he undertoc^ to rule; but the state of the mother country 
in his day, and the small attention paid to other than European 
p(^tics by its monarch and his misisterSy prevented their all-Ksom- 
potent rqxresentatiye in America from carrying out views, nobly 
conceived, for the devdopment of the resources of the vai^ but scat- 
tered regions of a forest empire, not too magniloquently perhaps, 
but yet rather inapprcqpriatdy, atyled New France. 

The diievalier de Oalli^res, for a oonsid^rable time badk governor 
of Montreal, was nondnated successor of the count de Frontenae. 
He was a maa well experienced in the colony's affidrs, and liked 
hy tlie soldiery for his intrepidity. His souoid judgment, pene- 
trating sprit, and disiutereeteiibeas of <sharacter, with a coolness 
of temperament enabling him to master his passions and temper 
his prejudices, had loi^ made him acceptable to the Canadians, and 
the savages pliant to his will. The ehevalier de Yandreuil succeeded 



conld fairly be censured for having recourse to every expedient not dis- 
hononrable, if even conventionaliy degrading, to eke out their miserably 
•canty appointments. We know not exactly what those of De Frontenac 
were; but "the yearly salary of the Marqnis of Yaudreuil, in 1758, was 
no more than £2*12 Is. 8d. sterling ; out of which he was expected to 
clothe, maintain, and pay a guard for himself, consisting of two sergeants 
and 25 soldiers, furnishing them with firing in winter, and other neces- 
sary articles." W. H. Smith. — ^In France, any noble or gentilhomme who 
engaged m trade, or occupied his time in any form of industry for profiti 
soiled his escutcheon for ever ; but " upon a representation made of the 
narrow circumstances to which many of the noblesse of the colony were 
reduced, Louis XIV was induced to permit them to carry on commerce 
by sea and land without being subject to any inquiry on this account, or 
an imputation of their having derogated from their rank in society.'' — 
Canada; past ^ present j and future^ vol. 1, pp. Ixv, Ixix. — De Frontenac 
merely availed himself of the license thus accorded, and no wonder he 
did so.— J?. 
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liim ifa the government of Montl^ : k subordinate post indeed, 
yet still important ; wherein Ms activity, Ms engaging mien, his 
noble bearing and amiable manners, made him popular with all. 
Convinced at length of the importance of Cataracoui, the king 
recommended that a capable and intelligent officer should take 
chaige of that outpost, ready to a«5t, with decision and discretion, 
if a crisis arose. 

De Calli^res, with tespect to the Iroquois, followed up the policy 
of his predecessor. The treaty with them — ^which the British co- 
lonists couriterwdrked from first to last — signed Sept. 18, as we 
have related, was solemnly confirmed Aug. 4, 1701, in a general 
assembly holden under the walls of Montreal. 

A spacious enclosure had beeu fitted up, With benches for the 
deputies of the confederation, the public functionaries, and the chief 
inhabitants, male and female, of the locality ; a guard of soldiers 
encircled the whole. (Thirteen hundred savages, of many races, 
entered, aind took their places in prescribed order. Never had so 
miany representatives 6f nativfe tribes been got together before. 
Here were assembled Abenaquis, Iroquois, Hurons, Ottawas, Mi- 
Smis, Algonquins, Pouteouatamis, Outagamis, JjeBpstU(Sauteuf8)y 
Ulihois ; in a word, representatives of every native race, from the 
gulf of the St. Lawrence to the lower course of the Mississippi. 
This numerous assemblage presented a curious aspect, from the va- 
riety of the costumes,and fantastic ornaments worn by those present. 
The governor-general occupied axaised seat, where he could see and 
be seen by all. Thirty-eight deputies advanced and made their 
symbolic marks on the document they came to ratify. A Te Deu/nt 
was then chanted. A banquet, salvos of artillery, and discharges 
of small arms terminated a solemnity which gave assurance of 
peace to North America j thitherto banished for years, from all its 
wide-spread regions, between Hudson's Bay and the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The consummation of this great act was accompanied by an event 
which made a deep impression on the public mind, and proved 
the respect in which a true patriot is ever held even by his coun- 
try's enemies. During a public conference, while one of the Huron 
chiefs was haranguing, the celebrated chief Le Eat fainted away. 
Those nearest flew to his assistance with the greater anxiety, as 
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all knew that his potent influence had been employed to bring into 
mich admirable concert, the representatiyes of so many rival races 
and lately contending nations, all met to sanction a universal pa- 
cification. As soon as he recovered his self-possession, he intimated 
a desire to express his sentiments to the assembly. An arm-chair 
was set for him in the midst, and every one pressed near to hear 
him speak. He rose, and all was silence, while he recited the 
efforts he had made to bring about a general and stable peace. He 
dwelt much upon the necessity as well as desirability of maintain- 
ing that peace, now that it had been effected ; dilating upon its 
expediency for the behoof of each nation in particular, and manifest- 
ing, with superior address, a wonderful knowledge of the special 
interests of every one. Then turning towards the governor-general, 
he adjured him to justify, by the fairness of his ^ture policy, 
the confidence which the heads of tribes reposed in him. Voice 
and strength now failed him, and he had to sit down. Applause 
usually followed the oratorical displays of this Demosthenes of 
the woods ; but never on any previous occasion were the plaudits 
he received so vehement or prolonged as now. Before the pro- 
oedings terminated, the chief became seriously ill : his supreme 
hour was near. He was borne to the Hdtel-Dieu (public hospital) 
of the city, where he breathed his last about two o'clock next 
morning. The Hurons were inconsolable for his loss. Never 
did any denizen of the American wilds evince greater genius, 
more valour, greater prudence, or a deeper knowledge of the human 
heart, than he did during an eventM career ; in which his suc- 
cesses were constant, from the right adaptation of his means to 
effect any given end, and the inexhaustible resources of his mind in 
seasons of difficulty. Enthusiastically devoted to the well-being 
and glory of his nation, he looked upon all means as fair which 
tended thereto ; an instance of which we have already given 
in his truculent and cautelous dealings with Denonville and the 
Iroquois envoys. 

Kondiaronk (such was this great Huron chief's native name) 
shone as much in private society as in public assemblies. He was 
quick at repartee, and his quaint conceits left any rival wit without 
the ability to return the like. In this respect he was the only man in 
Canada that could cope with De Frontenao, who often invited him 
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to his table. He used to say that lie knew but two Frenchmen 
surpassingly gifted in mind, — the governor-general and P^re 
Carheil. The esteem which he had for this Jesuit, induced him, it 
was asserted, to become a Christian.* 

His death caused a general mourning. His body lay in state ; 
and his interment was attended by the new governor-general, the 
colonial head functionaries, the clergy, and all the native envoys 
then in Montreal. Military honours were rendered by the soldiery 
to his remains, which were entombed in the parish church of the 
city. The influence of this chief over the Hurons, paramount 
during life, lost little of its force after his decease ; for the promises, 
mutually pledged before him during his dying moments, between 
De Calli^res and the other Huron representative chie&, that the 
French and their tribes should be ever allied, were maintained 
unbroken to the last. 

* This baptized barbarian was quite as respectable a " representative 
man " as King Gloyis, who figures in earlj French history as " le 
grand,^' and in the Middle- Ages church calendars of Frenchified Qaul, 
as " le saint ** likewise. Like Olovis, " Le Rat," 

** A yery heathen in the oamal piw t/* 

was still, it seems, like one of Pope's heroines, 

" a right good christian in hia heart." 

Both the great Gloyis of Qaul, and the petty Gloyis of Huronia, were 
monsters of craft and of cruelty ; while both died, as we read aboye, (and 
of Gloyis in the Annals of Gregory of Tours,) in all the odour of sanctity. 
There was, in fact, much resemblance between the actions and the polity 
of the twain ; one on a large scale, the other in a small way, of wrong- 
doing and eyil-desig^iing*— -^^ 
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